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THE  STUDENT'S  LIBRARY. 

0*e  drizzly  afternoon  in  that  dullest  of  all  months,  Novem¬ 
ber,  finding  all  the  remedies  I  made  use  of  to  dispel  a  most 
unaccountable  fit  of  the  blues  unsuccessful,  I  at  last  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  call  upon  one  of  my  friends,  a  student,  and 
with  true  neighborly  kindness,  compel  him  to  share  a  por¬ 
tion  of  my  gloominess.  Accordingly,  equipping  myself  with 
all  the  needfuls  for  overcoming  mud-puddles,  and  facing  a 

Scotch  mist,”  I  sallied  forth,  and  soon  found  myself  oppo¬ 
site  the  door  of  his  library,  which,  without  the  ceremony  of 
knocking,  I  opened  and  entered,  but  to  my  great  sorrow 
,found  it  destitute  of  an  occupant.  A  cheerful  fire  was  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  grate,  and  the  rocking-chair  stood  atone  side,  look- 
ling  so  comfortable  and  inviting,  that  I  was  not  long  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  my  mind  to  seat  myself  in  it,  and  rock  away  the  time, 
till  my  friend’s  return. 

As  I  was  seated  thus,  deep  in  thought,  )  was  suddenly 


startled  by  a  loud  noise.  Turning  to  the  side  of  the  room 
from  which  it  proceeded,  I  observed  that  a  huge  Greek  Lexi¬ 
con  had  fallen  from  its  station  on  one  of  the  upper  shelves, 
upon  the  table  beneath.  I  was  much  astonished  to  think  it 
should  have  fallen,  as  it  seemed,  by  accident ;  but  my  aston¬ 
ishment  was  greatly  increased,  when  suddenly  it  stood  up¬ 
right  and  spoke  in  this  manner. 

“  My  dear  companions  and  fellow-sufferers,  the  hour  has 
arrived,  at  which,  a  few  days  since,  we  resolved  to  break  our 
long  kept  silence,  and  relieve  ourselves  by  disclosing  the  sor¬ 
rows  and  grievances  we  have  so  long  endured.”  Upon  this, 
a  great  commotion  arose  among  the  books,  many  of  them 
leaping,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lexicon  had  done,  from 
their  different  places,  and  arranging  themselves  around  him 
on  the  table.  As  soon  as  order  was  restored,  it  was  moved 
and  seconded,  that  the  Lexicon,  who  it  seemed  was  President 
of  the  meeting,  should  immediately  proceed  to  business,  by 
relating  to  them  the  history  of  his  trials.  The  vote  being 
unanimous  in  favor  of  this  motion,  the  Lexicon,  after  bow¬ 
ing  most  profoundly,  thus  began  : 

“  I  do  not  complain  so  much  of  my  neglect,  as  of  being 
compelled  to  play  the  hypocrite,  which,  much  against  my 
will,  I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  do.  It  is  in  this  manner. 
My  master,  when  he  thinks  it  about  time  to  receive  a  call 
from  some  learned  divine  or  doctor,  takes  me  down,  carefully 
wipes  off  the  dust,  and  places  me  on  the  table  with  one  of 
my  Greek  relatives  beside  me.  He  then  seats  himself  in 
his  arm-chair  and  takes  up  one  of  Bulwer’s  4  splendid  mon¬ 
sters'  for  perusal,  but  the  instant  the  door-dell  rings,  down 
he  throws  that  book  onder  the  table,  opens  my  companion, 
and  begins  very  busily  to  torn  over  my  leaves,  for  some  word 
probably  coined  at  the  moment.  The  Doctor  professor,  or 
whoever  it  may  chance  to  be,  comes  in,  and  finds  him  appa¬ 
rently  very  much  engaged. 

“  4  Always  studying,'  says  the  Dr.,  “  I  am  afraid  you  will 
injure  your  health.’  1  Oh,  no,  I  think  not,’  is  the  reply,  4  but 
Doctor,  as  long  as  we  are  talking  about  study,  just  give  me 
your  advice  respecting  the  translation  of  this  sentence ;  I 
wish  to  see  if  we  agree.’  The  Doctor  then  translates  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  my  master  had  been  racking  his  brain  in  vain 
to  comprehend,  yet  when  be  gets  through,  he  says,  *  Yes, 
that  is  just  as  I  reudered  it,  but  I  thought  I  should  like  your 
opinion.’  After  the  departure  of  the  Doctor,  I  am  again  laid 
upon  the  shelf,  there  to  be  incommoded  by  flies,  dust,  and 
cobwebs,  until  he  expects  another  distinguished  visitor.” 
The  Lexicon  concluded,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  silence, 
Rollin's  Ancient  History  arose. 

<<  I  wish,”  said  he,  44  to  ask  a  serious  question,  and  if  any 
one  here  present  will  answer  it,  I  shall  be  extremely  grate¬ 
ful.  Why  is  it  that  I  am  so  scorned  ?  I  who  have  fought 
so  many  battles,  received  so  many  wounds,  and  am  now  cov¬ 
ered  with  glory-telling  scars,  and  crowned  with  unfading 
hurels  ?  Why  is  it  that  every  one,  though  feeling  a  secret 
inclination  to  look  into  my  pages,  excuses  himself  by  say¬ 
ing,  *  It  is  such  a  big  book  ?  ’  Am  I  to  be  treated  thus  merely 
because  of  size  f  If  so,  whence  that  taste  which  leads  so 
many  to  run  after  giants  and  other  brobdignagian  people, 
the  history  of  whose  lives  possesses  not  one  thousandth  part 
the  interest  of  mine  ?  It  is  too  much  to  endure,  and  I  feel  I 
'hall  soon  die  through  neglect  and  shame.” 

Smith’s  Arithmetic  then  begged  a  few  moment’s  attention. 
“  I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is  the  height  of  presumption,  for 
such  an  insignificant  person  as  myself  to  dare  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  this  assemblage  of  the  learned  and  literary  ;  but  I  must 
lift  up  my  voice,  feeble  as  it  is,  to  tell  the  story  of  my  wrongs. 
Is  it  not  hard,  after  having  labored  successfully  so  many 
years  in  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  count,  to  be  made 
to  give  place  now  to  a  host  of  innovators,  whose  rules  are  so 
few  compared  with  mine,  and  who  compel  the  head  to  do 
that  labor  which  I,  in  my  benevolence,  gave  to  the  bands  7 
This  has  been  the  rain  of  me,  but  a  high  spirit  is  roused,  and 
I  shall  henceforth  heap  vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  all  in¬ 
novators.” 

A  Latin  Grammar  was  the  next  speaker.  14  Most  of  you 
have  had  some  bright  spots  in  the  history  of  your  lives,  but 
I  have  had  none,  while  my  sorrows  have  been  numeroos. 
Prom  childhood  1  have  been  beat,  banged,  torn  and  crumpled. 
My  leaves  have  been  filled  with  caricatures  of  every  thing 
?ver  seen  in  air,  earth  or  water ;  hacked  with  schoolboys' 
knives,  and  blistered  with  school-girls’  tears.  Trouble,  in 
'hort,  has  ever  been  my  lot,  and  now  I  am  condemned  to 
close  imprisonment  between  two  spelling  books,  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.” 

A  book  of  Miss  Martineau’s  then  begged  leave  to  interrupt 
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the  meeting,  while  she  asked  the  President  if  he  intended  the 
ladies  shook!  speak.  “  Certainly, ”  answered  he,  •«  1  am  all 
for  the  *  rights  of  woman,'  and  I  wish  them  to  express  their 
minds  as  freely  as  any  of  the  other  sex.” 

Upon  this,  the  Merchant's  Daughter  rising  and  dropping 
a  low  cortesy,  said  she  would  not  trespass  long  upon  their 
patience,  but  she  really  wished  to  know  if  she  was  condemned 
to  sigh  oat  her  days  in  single  blessedness.  She  had  been 
once  quite  a  belle  and  achieved  many  conquests,  but  now 
she  was  left  entirely  unnoticed,  for  Married  Life  was  all  the 
rage  ;  still  she  did  wish  somebody  would  take  compassion 
on  her.  As  none  of  the  single  gentlemen  present  seemed 
inclined  to  take  a  hint,  she  sat  down,  and  a  Family  Ency- 
eloped  is  in  twenty  volumes,  was  slowly  rising,  when  the 
PreKideni  exclaimed,  “  1  hear  my  master's  footsteps.  We 
will  adjourn  till  a  month  from  to-day,  when  he  will  probably 
be  again  absent.” 

The  books  immediately  sprung  to  their  places,  and  by  the 
time  my  friend  entered  the  room,  all  was  still  as  death.  I 
answered  his  warm  greeting  rather  coldly,  and  took  mjr  de¬ 
parture,  giving  as  excuse,  that  I  had  an  engagement,  and 
had  already  waited  loo  long.  I  returned  home  a  wiser  and 
a  better  man.  I  resolved  in  future  to  treat  all  my  books  with 
due  respect ;  and  1  now  understood  the  deep  study  and  close 
application  of  many  who  were  cried  np  as  “  eery  fine  young 
men,  so  attentive  to  their  studies.” 

I  shall  not  fail  to  attend  their  next  meeting,  and  if  I  hear 
any  thing  that  I  think  will  interest,  shall  probably  give  an 
account  of  it.  *•  **■ 
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“  Three  months’  imprisonment !  Heigho  I”  solilo¬ 
quized  Harvey  Hall,  as  he  entered  the  school-room, 
and  surveyed  the  array  of  seats  before  him.  “Well, 
poverty  is  a  crime  punished  not  only  by  one’s  state 
and  country,  but  by  the  whole  world.  Here  am  I 
longing  for  a  profession  which  shall  give  some  play 
to  my  mind,  which  shall  enable  me  to  take  a  stand 
among  men;  and  now  to  purchase  that  profession  I 
must  ‘teach  young  ideas’  till  the  requisite  sum  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  daughters  of  Darius  were  condemned 
for  the  murder  of  their  husbands  to  fill  leaky  vessels 
in  Tartarus — that  is,  they  became  teachers!  It  is 
hard  that  those  who  have  neither  ieen  nor  murdered 
husbands  should  endure  like  punishment.” 

Harvey  Hall  always  spoke  the  truth,  albeit  some¬ 
times  the  truth  a  little  swollen  ;  so  he  was,  as  he  said, 
condemned  to  a  temporary  reign  over  children  and 
spelling-books,  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies — for 
the  expenses  of  which  the  limited  finances  of  his 
parents  would  not  suffice;  and  he  had  taken  the 
academy  at  L.,  with  the  due  announcement  of  all 
his  qualifications  in  the  county  newspaper. 

“  Some  bright  faces  here,”  thought  he,  as  his  eyes 
glanced  over  those  of  his  scholars  upturned  to  him,  and 
rested  on  one  with  eyes  bright  enough  to  light  Cupid 
on  his  way  to  any  untenanted  heart,  but  bearing  the 
expression  of  smothered  mirth,  never  relished  by 
those  who  do  not  happen  to  know  the  mot  d'erdgme. 
Small  white  fingers  traced  something  rapidly  on  the 
slate,  which  was  then  given  to  a  young  lady,  who,  on 
the  perusal  of  its  characters,  gave  a  stifled  laugh,  and 
buried  her  face  in  a  handkerchief.  But  the  author  of 
the  mischief,  whatever  it  was,  instantly  turned  to 
gravity,  and  met  the  searching  gaze  of  Hall  with  a 
demure  look  which  amused  him  not  a  little. 

“  That  daughter  of  Parson  Hinton  finds  f»m  enough 
in  something.  I  wish  her  father  could  preach  her 
into  better  behavior.  She  is  the  most  troublesome 
sprite  I  have  in  school.  Young  ladies,”  he  said, 
assuming  all  the  dignity  of  his  position,  ‘  ‘  less  whisper¬ 
ing,  and  more  attention  to  your  studies  would  con¬ 
duce  to  your  improvement.” 

Annie  Hinton  and  her  chum  took  their  books,  and 
were  soon  apparently  absorbed  in  them.  Annie  met 
with  some  question  she  could  not  solve ;  and  taking 
her  book  to  the  teacher,  she  asked  an  explanation. 
It  was  given. 

“And  you  made  an  observation  just  now,  sir, 
which  I  wish  to  remember.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  repeat  it,”  she  added,  bending  toward  him  with  the 
greatest  mock  attention  and  deference. 

It  is  said  that  the  worst  reception  of  a  compliment 
is  to  request  its  repetition;  and  the  remark  is  just  as 
applicable  to  a  reproof.  Certainly  Harvey  Hall  found 


it  so.  Impudence  he  could  have  met  successfully; 
but  there  was  something  in  the  arch  air  of  respect,  so 
evidently  assumed,  and  in  the  polite  tone  accom¬ 
panying  bright  eyes  which  would  almost  laugh  out, 
which  told  him  that  the  present  scene  would  figure  in 
some  after  frolic  formidable  enough  to  young  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  never  proof  against  the  ridicule  of 
mirthful  girls  in  their  teens.  He  longed  to  laugh  with 
her  at  it  all,  but  an  assembled  school,  a  roguish  scholar, 
would  not  exactly  admit  of  this;  so,  coloring  a  little, 
and  then  provoked  at  himself  for  the  gossiping  blood 
which  betrayed  his  inward  embarrassment,  he  said, 

“  Oh,  merely  that  study  is  more  appropriate  to  the 
school-room  than  amusement.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  it  dwell  in  your  memory  and  practice,  Miss 
Hinton.” 

Annie  bowed  gracefully,  gravely,  and  turned  away, 
but  not  before  Hall  mentally  resolved  never  to  ad¬ 
monish  her  again  if  he  could  avoid  it. 

When  the  day  for  compositions  came— that  bore 
which  all  parties  would  gladly  overlook  instead  of  look 
over— Hall,  dreading  trite  essays  on  all  the  hackneyed 
themes  of  school,  told  the  misses  under  his  charge  to 
write  on  any  thing  that  interested  them — they  might  de¬ 
scribe  some  of  the  manners  and  customs  among  them. 

“  But  we  have  no  mourners,  and  very  few  customs, 
Mr.  Hall,”  said  Annie. 

“Well,  select  any  subject  that  pleases  yourself, 
Miss  Annie.” 

The  composition  was  on  Dignity,  and  was  so  ludi¬ 
crous,  so  personal  a  description  of  it,  that  Mr.  Hall 
was  fairly  puzzled.  What  shall  I  say  to  this  merry 
damsel,,  who  seems  to  turn  into  sport  all  I  say  or  do. 
I  cannot  correct  her. 

“  Miss  Hinton,  carry  this  home  to  your  father,  and 
see  if  he  says  it  is  a  proper  article  for  you  to  bring 
in  as  a  composition.” 

The  next  day  it  was  returned  with,  “  My  father 
thinks  Dignity  one  of  the  finest  things  he  has  ever 
seen,”  she  said,  half  hesitating,  as  if  unwilling  to 
utter  such  praise,  but  looking  as  if  all  the  spirits  of 
fun  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  look  out  of  her  eyes. 
Of  course,  her  reverend  parent  had  never  had  a 
glimpse  of  it — and  this  her  teacher  very  well  knew. 

But  why  watch  her  with  more  interest  than  all 
the  “well  behaved”  of  his  school?  In  accordance 
with  Scripture,  he  left  the  ninety  and  nine  just  ones, 
to  search  for  the  one  who  went  astray.  The  lesson* 
she  recited  had  for  him  a  double  interest ;  the  days 
she  was  absent  were  like  the  dull,  gray  sky  of  autumn 
— nay,  several  times  he  even  acknowledged  to  him¬ 
self  that  teaching  was  not  the  dull  routine  he  had  sup¬ 
posed,  and  the  term  of  his  probation  had  not  the 
leaden  wings  he  had  anticipated. 
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But  there  was  an  apprehension  to  disturb  the  tenor 
of  his  thoughts,  and  fall  heavily  upon  his  official  ca¬ 
pacity.  He  had — yes,  he  certainly  had  seen  Annie 
Hinton  receive  a  billet  from  Charles  Lane;  and 
Charles  Lane  was  a  bright  youth — a  fine  scholar — 
ready  to  enter  college  the  next  term — and  just  her 
age.  It  was  wrong,  decidedly  wrong,  to  have  any 
silly  flirtations  between  mere  boys  and  girls— he  had 
always  considered  it  so ;  but  now  it  was  wonderful 
to  see  how  strong  his  reasoning,  andfirm  his  opinions 
were  on  this  subject.  And  personal  experience  has 
an  extraordinary  power  in  giving  edge  to  moral  re¬ 
flections;  how  it  draws  them  out  of  the  shade,  con¬ 
centrates  and  clinches  them. 

■Well,  Harvey  Hall  felt  really  grieved  that  scholars 
should  have  their  attention  drawn  away  from  their 
studies  by  such  nonsense  as  a  children’s  love  affair. 
Charles  Lane  was  a  promising  boy  to  be  sure;  but 
he  must  go  through  college,  and  be  settled  in  life  be¬ 
fore  he  ought  to  think  of  fancying  any  one.  He 
might  become  dissipated — such  bright  boys  often  did ; 
or  fickle — in  short,  no  one  knew  which  rein  of  his 
character  the  future  might  pull.  And  Annie — pretty 
creature — who  could  not  pass  a  day  without  some 
mirthful  episode,  how  ridiculous  for  a  child  like  her 
to  think  of  selecting  a  lover !  her  mind  was  not  dis¬ 
ciplined  at  all— her  taste  not  pronounced;  she  might 
make  a  different  choice  when  she  really  knew  her 
own  wishes,  and  had  seen  more  of  the  world.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  entangle  herself  with  any  passing 
fancy  like  the  present — really  wrong  to  suffer  a  child 
to  make  a  decision  by  which  the  -icvman  must  abide. 
And  then  the  good  minister  would  be  shocked  to  see 
his  plaything,  Annie,  forming  any  foolish  attachment. 
Yes,  he  must  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  it.  But  how 
could  Parson  Hinton  be  so  blind  ?  The  other  evening 
when  he  called  there,  Charles  Lane  knocked  at  the 
door,  to  bring  a  slip  of  geranium,  which  he  had 
walked  several  miles  to  get  for  Annie ;  and  the  old. 
gentleman  only  said.  “  You  are  very  obliging,  Charles 
— drop  in  and  see  us  often.”  So  strange,  not  to  know 
it  was  just  like  such  precocious  youths  to  fancy  them¬ 
selves  in  love  with  every  pretty  girl.  So  laws  were 
enacted  stricter  than  those  oftheMedes  and  Persians, 
against  all  billets  passed  in  school;  as  if  Cupid,  had 
he  made  the  essay,  would  not  have  delighted  to 
jeopardize  all  regulations,  and  fly  in  the  face  of 
all  laws. 

One  day  as  Mr.  Hall  was  ascending  the  steps  to 
enter  school,  he  saw  Annie  give  Charles  Lane  a 
knitted  purse,  and  heard  her  say  something  about 
“the  phillipina.”  As  I  said,  he  was  principled  against 
such  interchange  of  sentiment,  or  gifts,  between  such 
children ;  but  the  present  instance  did  not  come  pre¬ 
cisely  under  his  dominion,  being  out  of  school — and 
he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  somewhat  cloudy 
*brow.  Every  one  has  observed  how  much  the  sky 
of  his  feelings  influences  the  earth  of  reality.  If 
one  wakes  “  out  of  time”  in  the  morning,  the  events 
of  the  day  seldom  harmonize  him.  Let  you  walk 
out  in  a  city,  feeling  blue  and  burthened,  and  how 
many  things  conspire  to  annoy  you.  You  are  blinded 
by  dust,  or  contaminated  with  mud,  or  the  snow 


slumps,  or  your  feet  slip  at  every  step ;  a  child  is 
almost  run  over  in  the  street ;  people  jostle  rudely  ; 
the  bell  tolls;  the  town-crier  seems  to  scream  at 
every  corner  where  you  turn;  the  lady  you  paiy 
ticularly  admire  is  talking  -with  vast  animation  to 

- ,  and  does  not  even  perceive  you ;  a  bow  thrown 

away;  Mr.  Lawkens,  the  deaf  man,  will  cross  over 
to  speak  to  you,  but  cannot  hear  your  answer, 
although  you  have  repeated  it  the  third  time;  a  gust 
of  wind  blows  off  your  hat,  and  a  bore  holds  you  by 
the  button  to  tell  you,  what  you  well  knew,  the  elec¬ 
tion  has  gone  against  your  favorite  candidate ;  while 
you  inwardly  exclaim,  “misfortunes  never  come 
single.” 

Our  pedagogue  had  a  hazy  atmosphere  around  his 
spirit  this  day — and  nothing  cleared  it.  The  recita¬ 
tions  were  miserable,  and  the  boys  full  of  pranks — 
which  boys  are  heir  to;  the  girls  were  any  thing  but 
book-intent.  The  class  in  chemistry  was  called, 
and  as  Mr.  Hall  was  performing  some  experiments 
on  the  apparatus,  he  said, 

“Now,  when  I  apply  this,  you  will  see  that — it 
wont  go,”  he  added,  as  the  desired  result,  from  some 
cause,  failed. 

“Certainly,  we  see  it,”  smilingly  whispered  Annie 
to  the  next  on  her  seat 

The  sound  reached  Mr.  Hall,  already  mortified  by 
the  failure  of  the  experiment. 

“Miss  Hinton,”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  stem 
tone,  “  take  your  books,  and  go  home.” 

Annie  looked  surprised,  as  well  she  might,  and 
waited,  as  if  to  be  sure  she  did  not  misunderstand 
him.  The  attention  of  the  school  was  roused— there 
could  be  no  revocation — so  the  mandate  was  repeated, 
and  obeyed. 

Poor  Hall!  his  chemical  manipulations  were  no 
more  successful  that  day;  classes  were  called,  and 
heard  at  random.  The  small  scholars  thought  “  it 
was  a  grand  time — master  did  not  seem  to  mind 
them;”  while  older  ones  wondered  at  his  unwonted 
humor.  Meanwhile  his  reflections  were  any  thing 
but  agreeable.  How  could  he  have  been  so  harsh 
for  such  a  trifle,  and  un gentlemanly  too.  All  Annie’s 
faults  were  the  mere  exuberance  of  a  joyous  spirit; 
and  she  was  quick  to  acknowledge  and  regret  them ; 
and  yet  he  had  not  expostulated,  but  abruptly  com¬ 
manded  her  to  leave.  How  she  must  despise  him ! 
And  she  had  a  great  deal  of  sensibility ;  he  had  seen 
the  color  suffuse  her  face,  and  the  tears  glisten  in  her 
dark  eyes,  when  a  tale  of  sorrow  or  delicious  poem 
had  excited  her  emotion.  Perhaps  she  was  at  that 
very  moment  weeping  at  his  harshness;  and  then 
proofs  of  interest  in  him,  albeit  she  was  a  laughter- 
loving  spirit,  stole  over  his  memory.  He  thought  of 
an  evening  he  had  lately  passed  at  her  house,  when 
his  conversation  seemed  to  rivet  her  attention, 
although  he  afterward  heard  her  say,  “  There !  Mary 
Jane  has  a  party  to-riight,  and  I  entirely  forgot  it  until 
too  late.  Well,  I  have  enjoyed  myself  better  here.” 
And  he,  the  ingrate !  how  had  he  returned  it,  by  un¬ 
warrantable  rudeness!  She  was  just  beginning  to 
talk  to  him  with  confiding  frankness  of  her  books, 
her  tastes,  and  opening  to  his  study  a  mind  as  well 
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■worth  it  as  the  changing  loveliness  of  her  face — 
when  this  folly  had  destroyed  it  all.  And  what  would 
the  good  minister  say?  He  who  had  received  him  so 
kindly;  so  hospitably  told  him  to  come  to  him  at  any 
and  all  times  when  he  could  be  of  assistance — what 
would  he  say  to  have  his  pet,  at  once  his  amusement 
and  pride,  turned  out  of  school  like  any  common 
urchin? 

Oh!  how  the  hours  of  school  dragged.  Every 
moment  seemed  to  bear  a  weight  of  lead,  and  carry 
to  the  luckless  teacher  a  thousand  arrows  poisoned 
by  self-reproach.  No  sooner  was  his  fiat  of  release 
obtained,  than  with  mingled  regret  and  apprehension, 
he  wended  his  steps  to  the  parsonage.  He  knocked 
at  the  door,  desired  to  see  Mr.  Hinton,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  shown  up  into  his  study. 

“  He  looks  as  if  something  lay  on  his  mind,”  thought 
the  clergyman,  as  he  saw  him  enter,  and  advanced 
to  shake  hands  with  him.  “  Perhaps  he  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  concerns  of  his  soul.  Heaven  help  me  to 
counsel  him  aright !”  and  there  was  an  unusual  kind¬ 
liness  in  his  tone,  as  he  urged  him  to  be  seated,  which 
was  “heaping  coals  of  fire”  on  the  head  of  the 
conscience-stricken  teacher. 

A  pause.  “  I  am — I  have  called — I  regret — ” 

“Ah,  yes,”  mentally  ejaculated  the  old  man,  “  he 
feeJs  the  burden  of  sin,  and  is  under  conviction, 
I  see — ” 

“In  short,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  at  this 
time,  but  I — ” 

“  Speak  out  freely,  my  dear  young  man,”  said  his 
benignant  listener. 

Is  it  possible  he  does  not  know  what  has  passed  ? 

“  I  regret  to  say  that,  vexed  by  the  inattention  of 
the  scholars,  and  by  whispering,  in  which  Miss  Annie 
joined,  I  hastily  told  her  to  leave  school.” 

“  Told  my  daughter  Annie  to  leave  school !” 


The  door  of  the  study  was  thrown  open,  and  Annie 
danced  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  bonnet  hang¬ 
ing  on  her  arm,  flowers  in  her  hair,  and  a  bouquet  in 
her  hand,  fresh  from  the  woods  in  which  she  had 
been  rambling.  “  Father !  father !”  she  stopped,  and 
gazed  first  at  her  father,  and  then  at  Mr.  Hall,  with 
a  mingled  expression  of  regret  and  surprise.  Her 
long  walk  that  afternoon  had  given  her  a  heightened 
color;  and  the  varied  feelings  which  moved  her 
were  clearly  depicted  on  her  face. 

“Come  here,  Annie,”  said  Hall,  extending  his 
hand,  “  come  here,  and  say  you  forgive  the  rudeness 
of  this  afternoon.”  She  hesitated  an  instant — the 
crimson  deepened  on  her  cheek,  and  the  lip  slightly 
trembled;  then  looking  up  with  one  of  her  own 
radiant  smiles,  she  gave  her  small,  white  hand  to 
the  teacher. 

Not  long  after  he  made  another  visit  to  the  good 
minister’s  study,  not,  indeed,  to  ask  forgiveness  for 
turning  Annie  out  of  school,  but  to  beg  permission  to 
transplant  her  one  day  to  a  home  of  his  own.  "What¬ 
ever  was  said,  we  suspect  Annie  might  have  served 
as  “an  instance  in  point”  for  that  rather  broad  gene¬ 
ralization  of  Swift, 

“No  girl  is  pleased  with  what  is  taught 
But  has  the  teacher  in  her  thought.” 

“  Young  gentlemen,”  said  Harvey  Hall,  (Judge  Hall 
then,)  when  some  years  afterward  two  or  three  of 
his  law  students  were  spending  the  evening  at  his 
hospitable  mansion,  “  young  gentlemen,  never  regret 
the  necessity  of  exerting  yourself  ini  order  to  obtain 
your  profession;  for  beside  the  habit  of  self-help 
thus  formed,  which  is  invaluable,  you  may,”  he 
added,  glancing  archly  at  the  face,  fair  as  ever,  of 
her  who  sat  with  muslin  stitchery  by  the  centre-table. 
“  meet  with  a  wayside  rose  as  precious  as  Annie.” 
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JRosamond  Evering  was  one  of  those 
indiscreet  mischievous  girls  who  are  in 
the  daily  practice  of  repeating  every 
thing  they  see  and  hear,  particularly  all 
the  unpleasant  remarks,  and  unfavorable 
opinions  that  happen  to  be  unguardedly 
expressed  in  their  presence.  She  did 
not  content  herself  with  relating  only  as 
much  as  she  actually  saw  and  heard, 
but  (as  is  always  the  case  with  tell-tales) 
she  dealt  greatly  in  exaggeration,  and  her 
stories  never  failed  to  exceed  the  reality 
in  all  their  worst  points. 

This  unamiable  and  dangerous  pro¬ 
pensity  of  their  daughter  gave  great 
pain  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evering,  who 
tried  in  vain  to  correct  it.  They  repre¬ 


sented  to  her  that  as  parents  cannot  be 
constantly  on  their  guard  in  presence  of 
their  own  family,  and  that  as  grown 
persons  do  not  always  remember  or  ob¬ 
serve  when  children  are  in  the  room, 
many  things  are  inadvertently  said, 
which,  though  of  little  consequence  as 
long  as  they  remain  unknown,  may  be 
of  great  and  unfortunate  importance  if 
disclosed  and  exaggerated.  And  as 
children  are  incapable  of  forming  an 
accurate  judgment  as  to  what  may  be 
told  with  safety,  or  what  ought  to  be 
kept  secret,  their  wisest  and  most  proper 
course  is  to  repeat  no  remarks  and  to 
relate  no  conversations  whatever,  but 
more  particularly  those  which  they  may 
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chance  to  hear  from  persons  older  than 
themselves. 

But  neither  reproof,  nor  punishment 
seemed  to  make  any  lasting  impression 
on  Rosamond  Evering  ;  and  scarce  a  day 
passed  that  she  did  not  exhibit  some 
vexatious  specimen  of  her  besetting  sin. 
A  few  instances  will  suffice. 

Mrs.  Evering  had  a  very  excellent 
cook,  a  black  woman,  that  had  lived  with 
her  more  than  six  years,  and  whom,  she 
considered  an  invaluable  servant.  One 
morning,  when  Venus  (for  that  was  her 
name)  had  just  left  the  parlour,  after  re- 
ceiving  her  orders  for  dinner,  Mr.  Ever¬ 
ing  remarked  in  a  low  voice,  to  his 
lady,  “  Certainly,  the  name  of  Venus 
was  never  so  unsuitably  bestowed  as  on 
this  poor  woman.  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
negro  whose  face  had  a  greater  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  a  baboon.”  In  this  re¬ 
mark  Mrs.  Evering  acquiesced. 

Rosamond  was  at  this  time  sitting 
in  a  corner,  looking  over  her  lessons. 
Just  before  she  went  to  school,  her 
mother  thought  of  a  change  in  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  dinner,  and  not  wishing  to 
give  the  old  cook  the  trouble  of  coming 
up  from  the  kitchen  a  second  time,  she 
desired  Rosamond  to  go  down  and  tell 
Venus  she  would  have  the  Turkey  boil- 
qd  rather  than  roasted.  Rosamond  went 
down  and  delivered  the  message  ;  but 
fixing  her  eyes  on  the  cook’s  face,  she 
thought  she  had  never  seen  Venus  look 
So  ugly,  and  she  said  to  her,  “  Venus, 
ipy.  father  thinks  you  the  ugliest  negro 
ever  saw  (even  for  a  negro)  and  he 


says  your  face  is  just  like  a  monkey’s, 
only  worse.”  Having  made  this  agree¬ 
able  communication,  Rosamond  went 
out  of  the  kitchen  and  departed  for 
school,  leaving  Venus  speechless  with 
anger  and  astonishment ;  for  though  in 
other  respects  a  very  good  woman,  she 
was  extremely  vain,  and  had  always 
considered  herself  among  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  her  race. 

As  soon  as  Venus  found  herself  able 
to  speak,  she  went  into  the  parlor  with 
her  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  told  Mrs. 
Evering  that  she  must  provide  herself 
with  another  cook,  as  she  was  determin¬ 
ed  to  leave  her  that  very  day.  Mrs. 
Evering  with  much  surprise  enquired 
the  reason,  and  Venus  replied,  that  “she 
would  not  live  in  any  house  where  she 
was  called  an  ugly  neger,  the  ugliest 
even  of  all  negers,  and  likened  to  a  brute 
beast.” 

Mrs.  Everfng,  who  had  forgottenher 
husband’s  remark,  asked  the  cook  what 
she  meant ;  and  Venus  explained  by  re¬ 
peating  all  that  Rosamond  had  told  her. 
Mrs.  Evering,  endeavored  to  pacify  her, 
but  in  vain.  Ignorant  people  when  once 
offended  are  very  difficult  to  appease, 
and  Venus  had  been  hurt  on  the  ten- 
derest  point.  She  would  listen  to  noth¬ 
ing  that  Mrs.  Evering  could  urge  to  in¬ 
duce  her  to  stay,  but  exclaimed  in  a  high 
passion,  “  I  never  was  called;  a  neger 
before.  I  am  not  a  neger,  but  a  colored 
woman.  I  was  bom  and  raised,  on  a 
great  plantation  in  Virginny  where  there 
was  hundreds  of  slaves,  all  among  the 
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Randolphs  arid  sich  like  quality,  and  no¬ 
body  never  called  me  a  neger.  And 
now  when  I’m  free  and  come  here  to 
Phildelphy  where  nobody  has  no  ser¬ 
vants  without  they  hires  them,  lo  !  and 
behold  I’m  called  a  neger,  and  an  ugly 
neger  too,  and  a  neger-monkey  besides. 
No,  no,  I’ll  not  stay,  and  Nancy  the 
chambermaid  may  do  the  cooking  till 
you  get  somebody  else.  And  a  pretty 
way  she’ll  do  it  in.  I’m  glad  I  shan’t 
be  here  to  eat  Nancy’s  cooking.  I  nev¬ 
er  know’d  any  ivhite  trash  that  could 
cook;  much  less  Irish.” 

Finally,  Mrs.  Evering  was  obliged  to 
give  Venus  her  wages  and  let  her  go  at 
once,  as  she  protested  “  She  would  nev¬ 
er  eat  another  meal’s  victuals  in  the 
house.”  .  ' 

When  Rosamond  came  from  school, 
her  mother  reprimanded  her  severely, 
and  when  her  father  heard  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  she  had  caused,  he  would  not  per¬ 
mit  her  to  accompany  the  family  to  a 
concert  that  evening,  as  she  had  been 
promised  the  day  before. 

After  the  departure  of  Venus,  it  was 
a  long  time  before  Mrs.  Evering  could 
suit  herself  with  a  cook.  Several  were 
tried  in  succession,  but  none  were  good, 
and  to  Rosamond’s  great  regret  they 
were  never  able  to  get  a  woman  whose 
skill  in  making  pies  and  puddings  and 
cakes  bore  any  comparison  to  that  of 
Venus. 

Still  this  lesson  did  not  cure  her  fault ; 
she  still  told  tales  and  still  suffered  in 
consequence. 


One  day,  Mrs.  Renwick,  a  lady  who 
lived  next  door,  sent  a  message  to  Mrs. 
Evering  requesting  that  she  would  lend 
her  a  pot  of  red  currant  jelly,  as  she  was 
quite  out  of  that  article,  of  which  she 
shortly  intended  making  a  supply ;  and 
as  Mrs.  Renwick  had  invited  some  com¬ 
pany  to  dinner,  some  jelly  would  be 
wanted  to  eat  with  the  canvass-back 
ducks. 

Mrs.  Evering  lent  her  a  pot,  and  as 
soon  as  currants  were  in  the  market, 
Mrs.  Renwick  sent  her  in  return  some 
jelly  of  her  own  making.  It  was  not 
nice,  and  Mrs.  Evering  observed  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Norwood,  who  happened  to 
be  present :  “  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Ren¬ 
wick  has  been  very  successful  with  her 
jelly.  It  is  so  thin  it  is  almost  liquid, 
and  so  dark  that  it  looks  as  if  made  of 
black  currants.  I  suspect  she  has  boiled 
it  too  long,  and  has  not  put  in  sugar 
enough.” 

Next  day  as  they  were  coming  from 
school  together,  Mrs.  Ren  wick’s  little 
daughter  Marianne,  said  to  Rosamond, 

•a 

“  My  mother  made  some  currant  jelly; 
on  Tuesday,  and  yesterday  when  it  was 
cold,  she  gave  me  a  whole  saucer  full  to 
eat  with  my  slice  of  bread  at  twelve 
o’clock.” 

“  She  might  well  give  you  a  whole 
saucer-full,”  replied  Rosamond,  “  for  I 
do  not  think  it  was  worth  saving  for  any 
better  purpose.  She  sent  in  a  pot  to* 
my  mother,  in  return  for  some  she  had! 
borrowed  of  her.  Now  my  mother’s 
jelly  is  always  so  firm  that  you:  might: 
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cut  it  with  a  knife,  and  so  bright  and 
sparkling  that  it  dazzles  your  eyes.  I 
heard  her  tell  my  aunt  Norwood,  that 
Mrs.  Renwick’s  jelly  was  the  worst  she 
had  ever  seen,  that  it  was  as  thin  and 
sour  as  plain  currant-juice,  and  dark  and 
dirty-looking  beside.” 

Marianne  Renwick  was  much  dis¬ 
pleased  at  the  disrespectful  manner  in 
which  her  mother’s  jelly  had  been  spok¬ 
en  of.  She  let  go  Rosamond’s  arm  and 
turning  up  another  street,  walked  home 
herself,  swelling  with  resentment, 
and  told  her  mother  all  that  had  passed. 

Mrs.  Renwick  was  a  lady  very  eas- 
ily  offended,  and  she  always  signified 
her  anger  as  soon  as  she  felt  it.  She 
immediately  sent  to  a  confectioner’s  for 
a  pot  of  the  very  best  red-currant  jelly, 
and  had  it  carried  into  Mrs.  Evering, 
accompanied  by  a  note  implying  “  that 
she  regretted  to  hear  that  her  jelly  had 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  so  competent  a  judge  of 
sweetmeats,  but  that  as  she  would  be 
sorry  if  Mrs.  Evering  should  lose  any 
thing  by  it,  she  had  sent  her  a  pot  made 
by  one  of  the  very  first  confectioners  in 
the  city,  and  she  hoped  it  would  be 
found  an  ample  equivalent  for  that  she 
had  most  unhappily  borrowed.” 

Rosamond  was  in  the  parlor  when  the 
note  and  the  pot  of  jelly  arrived,  and 
she  colored  and  looked  so  confused,  that 
her  mother  immediately  guessed  that 
she  had  been  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Ren- 
wick’s  having  taken  offence.  Reproof 
had  no  effect  on  Rosamond  except  for  a 


moment;  but  that  she  might  frequently 
be  reminded  of  her  fault,  she  was  not 
allowed  to  taste  currant-jelly  till  the  next 
summer.  Mrs.  Renwick,  however,  re¬ 
mained  implacable,  and  could  never  be 
prevailed  on  to  visit  Mrs.  Evering  again. 

Mr.  Evering  had  an  aunt,  the  widow 
of  a  western  merchant,  who  had  made  a 
large  fortune  in  business.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Marbury 
had  removed  to  Philadelphia,  which  was 
her  native  place,  and  being  very  plain 
in  her  habits  and  ideas,  she  had  bought 
a  small  neat  house  in  a  retired  street, 
where  she  kept  but  two  servants,  and 
expended  more  money  in  presents  to 
her  relations,  than  in  any  superfluities 
for  herself.  Site  generally  went  to  a 
place' of  worship  in  her  own  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  hearing  that  a  very  celebrated 
minister  from  Boston  was  to  preach  one 
Sunday  in  the  church  to  which  her 
nephew’s  family  belonged,  she  sent  a 
message  to  Mr.  Evering  requesting  that 
he  would  call  for  her  with  his  carriage 
and  give  her  a  scat  in  his  pew,  that  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
this  distinguished  stranger.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Evering  were  both  out  when  the 
message  arrived,  so  that  no  answer  could 
be  sent  till  their  return,  which  was  not 
till  evening. 

It  was  dusk,  and  the  lamps  not  being 
yet  lighted,  they  did  not  perceive  that 
Rosamond  was  lying  on  an  ottoman  in 
one  of  the  recesses,  or  they  would  not 
have  spoken  as  they  did  while  she  was 
present. 
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“I  am  very  sorry,”  said  Mrs.  Ever- 
ing,  “  that  Mrs.  Marbury  has  fixed  on 
to-morrow  for  going  to  church  with  us, 
for  I  intended  asking  Miss  Leeson,  who 
will  be  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  this  celebrated  preacher;  and 
his  discourse,  however  excellent,  will  be 
lost  to  Aunt  Marbury  who  always  falls 
asleep  soon  after  she  has  heard  the  text, 
that  being  all  she  ever  remembers  of  a 
sermon;  so  that  in  reality,  one  preach¬ 
er  is  the  same  to  her  as  another;  though 
she  goes  regularly  to  church  twice  a- 
day,  and  never  could  be  convinced  that 
she  sleeps  half  the  time.  And  then  she 
is  unfortunately  so  fat,  and  takes  up  so 
much  room  in  the  pew.” 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Evcring,  “we 
must  show  Mrs.  Marbury  as  much  kind¬ 
ness  and'  civility  as  we  possibly  can, 
for  she  is  a  most  excellent  woman,  is 
very  liberal  to  us  now,  and  at  her  death 
will  undoubtedly  leave  us  the  greatest 
part  of  her  large  property.  Even  if  we 
had  no  personal  regard  for  the  good  old 
lady,  it  would  be  very  impolitic  in  us  to 
ofFend  her.” 

When  the  room  was  lighted  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Evcring  saw  Rosamond  on  the 
ottoman,  and  felt  so  much  uneasiness 
at  her  having  heard  their  conversation 
that  they  thought  it  best  to  caution  her 
against  repeating  it.  “  Oh  !”  exclaimed 
Rosamond,  “  do  you  think  I  would  be  so 
wicked  as  to  tell  Aunt  Marbury  what 
you  have  just  been  saying  about  her? 

You  have  often,”  said  Mrs.  Ever- 


ing,  “  told  things  almost  as  improper  to 
be  repeated.” 

“  But  never  with  any  bad  intention,” 
replied  Rosamond,  “  I  am  sure  my  feel¬ 
ings  are  always  good.” 

“  1  know  not,”  said  her  father,  “  how 
it  is  possible  that  people  with  good  feel¬ 
ings  and  good  intentions  can  take  plea¬ 
sure  in  repeating  whatever  they  hear 
to  a  person’s  disadvantage,  and  above 
all  to  the  very  qbject  of  the  unfavorable 
remarks.  Besides  the  cruelty  of  causing 
them  poignant  and  unnecessary  pain, 
and  wounding  their  self-love,  there  is 
the  wickedness  of  embroiling  them  with 
their  friends,  or  at  least  destroying  their 
confidence  and  embittering  their  hearts. 
And  all  these  consequences  have  fre¬ 
quently  ensued  from  the  tattling  of  a 
tell-tale  child.” 

The  next  morning  was  Saturday,  and 
the  servants  being  all  very  busy,  Mrs. 
Evering  desired  Rosamond  to  stop,  as 
she  returned  from  taking  her  music- 
lesson,  and  inform  her  Aunt  Marbury 
that  they  would  be  happy  to  accomodate 
her  with  a  seat  in  their  pew  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  that  they  would  call  for 
her  in  the  carriage  as  she  had  requested. 

“  Now,  Rosamond,”  said  Mrs.  Ever¬ 
ing,  “  can  I  trust  you  ?  Will  you  for 
once  be  discreet,  and  refrain  from  re¬ 
peating  to  your  Aunt  Marbury,  what 
you  unluckily  overheard  last  evening?” 

“  O  !  indeed,  dear  mother,”  replied 
Rosamond,  “  bad  as  you  think  me,  I  am 
not  quite  wicked  enough  for  that.” 
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“  But  I  fear  the  force  of  habit,”  said 
Mrs.  Evering.  “I  believe  I  had  better 
send  Peter  with  the  message.” 

“  No,”  answered  Rosamond,  “  I  am 
anxious  to  retrieve  my  character.  Rely 
on  me  this  once,  and  you  will  see  how 
prudent  and  honorable  1  can  be.” 

On  her  way  home  from  her  music- 
lesson,  Rosamond  stopped  at  her  aunt’s 
and  delivered  the  message,  exactly  as  it, 
had  been  given  to  her. 

While  Rosamond  was  eating  a  piece 
of  the  nice  plum-cake  that  her  aunt  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  the  house  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  her  young  visitors,  Mrs.  Marbury 
said  to  her,  “  This  weather  is  quite  too 
warm  for  the  season;  should  it  continue, 
it  will  be  very  oppressive  in  church  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  No  doubt,*’  answered  Rosamond, 
“and  most  probably  our  church  will  be 
crowded  in  every  part.  I  wonder,  aunt, 
that  you  are  anxious  to  go,  as  you  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be,  when  you  sent  so  long 
beforehand  to  engage  a  seat  in  our 
pew.” 

“  Why,”  returned  Mrs.  Marbury,  “  I 
am  willing  to  suffer  some  inconvenience 
from  the  heat  for  the  sake  of  hearing 
this  great  preacher.” 

“  But,  aunt,”  said  Rosamond,  “  if  you 
get  sleepy,  you  will  not  hear  him  after 
all” 

“  O  !”  replied  Mrs.  Marbury,  “  I  am 
never  sleepy  in  church.  I  am  always 
so  attentive  that  I  never  feel  in  the  least 
drowsy.” 


“  O  !  indeed,  aunt,  I  have  often  seen 
you  asleep  in  church,”  exclaimed  Rosa¬ 
mond.” 

“  Impossible,  Rosamond,  impossible,” 
cried  Mrs.  Marbury.  “  You  are  entire¬ 
ly  mistaken.  It  must  have  been  merely 
your  own  imagination.” 

“  Why,  dear  aunt,”  said  Rosamond, 
“  my  father  and  mother,  as  well  as  my¬ 
self  have  all  seen  you  asleep  in  church. 
If  it  was  not  true,  the  whole  family 
could  not  imagine  it.  It  was  but  last 
evening  I  heard  my  mother  say  that  she 
wished  you  had  not  taken  a  notion  to 
go  to  church  with  us  on  Sunday,  as  it 
would  prevent  her  from  inviting  Miss 
Leeson,  whom  she  likes  far  better  than 
you.  She  said,  beside,  that  fat  people 
take  up  so  much  room,  that  they  are 
always  incumbrances  every  where;  and 
that  there  was  no  use  at  all  it)  your  go¬ 
ing  to  church,  as  you  slept  soundly  all 
the  time  you  were  there,  and  even 
breathed  so  hard  as  to  disturb  the  con¬ 
gregation.” 

“  And  what  did  your  father  say  to  all 
this  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Marbury,  turning 
very  pale,  and  looking  much  shocked 
and  mortified. 

“  My  father,”  answered  Rosamond, 
“  said  that  on  account  of  your  money  we 
must  endure  you,  and  all  the  inconven¬ 
iences  belonging  to  you,  for  if  you  are 
kept  in  good  humor  he  had  no  doubt  of 
your  leaving  him  till  your  property  when 
you  die.” — See  cut  on  the  first  page. 

Mrs.  Marbury  looked  aghast.  She 
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burst  into  tears,  and  Rosamond,  finding  happy  in  being  deceived.  And  now, 
that  she  had  gone  quite  too  far,  vainly  after  what  you  have  told  me,  how  can  I 
attempted  to  pacify  her.  again  think  of  them  as  I  have  hitherto 

“You  may  go  home  child,”  exclaimed  done?  You  have  acted  basely  towards 
Mrs.  Marbury,  sobbing  with  anger,  “you  them  in  repeating  their  private  conversa- 
may  go  home,  and  tell  your  father  and  tion,  and  cruelly  to  your  kind  aunt,  in 
mother  that  I  shall  not  trouble  them  giving  her  unnecessary  pain  and  mortifi- 
with  my  company  at  church  or  any  cation.  You  have  caused  much  mis- 
vvhere  else,  and  when  I  die  I  shall  leave  chief,  and  who  has  been  the  gainer  ? 
my  money  to  the  hospital,  or  to  some  Not  yourself  certainly.  You  have  lost 
other  institution.  How  have  1  been  de-  my  good  opinion,  for  I  can  never  like  a 
ceived  !  But  I  shall  take  care  in  future  tell-tale.  I  had  heard  something  of  your 
not  to  bestow  my  affection  on  those  that  being  addicted  to  this  vice,  but  till  now 
have  any  expectations  from  me.”  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  shall  not  betray 

Rosamond,  now  very  much  fright-  you  to  your  parents,  though  you  have 
ened,  declared  that  she  could  not  take  so  shamefully  betrayed  them  to  me ;  but 
such  a  message  to  her  parents,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  sooner  or  later 
begged  her  aunt  to  screen  her  from  their  the  discovery  will  be  made,  to  your  utter 
displeasure,  by  not  informing  them  of  shame  and  confusion.  Now  you  may 
the  communication  she  had  so  indiscreet-  go  home,  with  the  assurance  that  you 
ly  made.  can  no  longer  be  a  welcome  visitor  at 

Her  alarm  and  agitation  were  so  great,  my  1101186.” 
that  Mrs.  Marbury  consented  out  of  pity,  Rosamond  departed,  overwhelmed 

not  to  betray  her  to  her  father  and  with  compunction ;  and  in  the  resolution 
mother,  and  to  excuse  herself  from  going  (which  she  had  so  often  made  and  so 
to  church  with  them  (which  she  declar-  often  broke.11)  never  again  to  be  guilty  of 
ed  she  could  never  do  again)  by  alleging  a  similar  fault.  She  gave  her  aunt’s 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  probable  message  to  her  parents,  and  Miss  Lee- 
crowd.  son  was  invited  to  accompany  them  next 

“  And  now,  Rosamond,”  said  her  aunt  day  to  church. 

Marbury,  “  do  not  think  that  I  feel  at  all  Two  days  after,  Mrs.  Evering  went 
obliged  to  you  for  having  opened  my  to  visit  Mrs.  Marbury,  and  to  her  great 
eyes  as  to  the  manner  in  which  your  surprise  heard  from  the  servants  that 
parents  really  regard  me.  Their  be*  she  had  left  town  with  some  western 
havior  to  me,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  for  friends  who  were  returning  home,  and 
myself,  has  always  been  exactly  what  I  that  she  purposed  being  absent  from 
wished  -it ;  and  if  their  kindness  was  not  Philadelphia  five  or  six  months  ;  divid- 
sincerc,  I  still  thought  it  so,  and  was  ing  her  time  among  various  places  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
probably  extending  her  tour  to  Louisia¬ 
na,  where  she  owned  some  land. 

Her  going  away  so  suddenly  without 
apprizing  them  of  her  intention,  was 
totally  inexplicable  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evering,  and  they  justly  concluded  that 
she  must  have  taken  some  offence. 
Rosamond  well  knew  the  cause,  and 
rightly  supposed  that  her  aunt  finding 
herself  unable  to  meet  the  family  with 
her  former  feelings  towards  them,  had 
thought  it  best  to  avoid  seeing  them  for 
a  very  long  time. 

The  confusion  visible  in  Rosamond’s 
face  and  manner  when  Mrs.  Marbury 
was  spoken  of,  aroused  the  suspicions 
of  her  father  and  mother :  and  on  their 
questioning  her,  closely,  she  confessed, 
with  many  tears,  that  she  had  really  in¬ 
formed  her  aunt  of  what  had  passed  on 
the  subject  of  her  accompanying  them 
to  church.  But  as  tell-tales  have  very 
little  candor  where  themselves  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  as  tale-telling  always  leads 
to  lying,  she  steadily  denied  that  she 
had  been  guilty  of  the  slightest  exagge¬ 
ration  in  her  report  to  Mrs.  Marbury ; 
protesting  that  she  had  told  her  nothing 
but  the  simple  truth. 

From  that  time,  Rosamond  was  not 
allowed  to  visit  or  call  at  any  house  un¬ 
accompanied  by  her  mother,  who  was 
almost  afraid  to  trust  her  out  of  her 
sight.  Her  parents  avoided  discussing 
any  thing  of  the  least  consequence  in 
her  presence  ;  always  remembering  to 
s.md  her  out  of  the  room.  This  mode 


of  treatment  very  much  mortified  her, 
but  she  could  not  help  acknowledging 
that  she  deserved  it. 

Her  father  received  no  intelligence 
from  Mrs.  Marbury.  He  and  Mrs. 
Evering  both  wrote  to  her  at  different 
times,  endeavoring  to  mollify  her  dis¬ 
pleasure  ;  but  not  knowing  exactly 
where  she  was,  the  letters  were  not 
directed  to  the  right  places,  and  did  not 
reach  her. 

For  a  long  time  Rosamond  was  so 
unusually  discreet,  that  her  parents  be¬ 
gan  to  hope  that  her  odious  fault  was 
entirely  cured. 

One  day,  her  chamber  having  been 
washed  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  found 
too  damp  for  her  to  sleep  in  with  safety 
to  her  health,  and  her  mother  told  her 
that  she  must  that  night  occupy  the 
room  adjoining  hers.  This  room,  which 
was  but  seldom  used,  was  separated 
from  Mrs.  Evering’s  apartment  by  a 
very  thin  partition  ;  and  communicated 
with  it  by  a  door  which  was  almost 
always  kept  closed ;  the  bed  in  each  of 
th  ese  chambers  being  placed  against  it. 

Rosamond,  having  been  awakened  in 
the  night  by  the  fighting  of  some  cats  in 
the  yard,  hoard  her  father  and  mother 
in  earnest  conversation.  They  had  to¬ 
tally  forgotten  her  vicinity  to  them,  and 
as  tell-tales  are  never  wanting  in  curi¬ 
osity,  she  sat  up  in  her  bed,  and  applying 
her  ear  to  the  key-hole  of  the  door,  she 
distinctly  heard  every  word  they  said, 
though  they  were  speaking  in  a  low 
voice. 
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She  was  soon  able  to  comprehend  the 
subject  of  their  conversation.  Mr.  Ever- 
ing  was  lamenting  that  the  failure  of  a 
friend  for  whom  he  had  indorsed  to  a 
large  amount,  had  brought  him  into  un¬ 
expected  difficulties;  but  he  hoped  that 
he  would  be  able  to  go  on  till  the  sums 
due  to  him  by  some  western  merchants 
should  arrive. 

Next  evening  Rosamond  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  to  a  juvenile  cotillion  party, 
held  once  a  fortnight,  at  the  ball-room 
of  her  dancing-master.  To  this  place 
her  mother  always  accompanied  her, 
and  while  Mrs.  Kvering  was  sitting  in 
conversation  with  some  ladies,  a  boy 
named  George  Granby,  who  was  fre¬ 
quently  her  partner  at  these  balls,  came 
up  and  asked  her  to  dance.  They  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  farthest  end  of  the 
room  before  they  could  get  places  in  a 
cotillion,  and  while  they  where  waiting 
for  the  music  to  begin,  George,  who 
thought  Rosamond  a  very  pretty  girl, 
asked  her  if  she  would  also  be  a  partner 
in  the  country-dance.  She  replied  that 
Henry  Harford  had  engaged  her  at  the 
last  ball  for  this  country-dance. 

“Oh  !”  replied  George  Granby,  “Hen¬ 
ry  Harford  will  not  be  here  to-night; 
his  father  failed  yesterday.” 

“True,”  said  Rosamond,  “I  wonder 
I  should  have  forgotten  Mr.  Harford’s 
failure,  when  my  father  lost  so  much  by 
him.  But  when  the  fathers  fail,  must 
the  children  stay  away  from  balls?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  George,  “it  would 
be  considered  very  improper  for  the  fam¬ 


ily  to  be  seen  in  anyplace  of  amusement 
when  its  head  is  in  so  much  trouble,  and 
when  they  have  lost  all  they  possessed.” 

“  O  then,”  exclaimed  Rosamond,  “I 
hope  my  father  will  not  fail  till  the 
cotillion-parties  are  over  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  There  are  but  two  more,  and  X 
should  be  very  sorry  to  give  them  up. 
I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  go  on  at  least 
till  after  that  time.  How  sorry  I  shall 
be  when  he  does  fail,” 

“  I  believe  you,”  said  George,  “but 
what  makes  you  talk  about  your  father’s 
failing.  I  thought  he  was  considered 
safe  enough.” 

“  Ah  !  you  know  but  little  about  it,” 
answered  Rosamond.  “  I  heard  him 
tell  my  mother  last  night,  that  he  was 
in  hourly  dread  of  failing,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  losses  by  Mr.  Har¬ 
ford,  and  of  his  own  business  having 
gone  on  badly  for  a  long  time.  How¬ 
ever  say  nothing  about  it,  for  such  things 
ought  not  to  be  told.” 

“  They  ought  not,  indeed,”  said  the 
boy. 

As  soon  as  George  Granby  went 
home,  he  repeated  what  he  had  heard 
from  Rosamond,  to  his  father,  who  was 
one  of  Mr.  Evering’s  creditors.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Mr.  Granby  and 
all  the  other  creditors  took  immediate 
measures  to  secure  themselves,  and  Mr. 
Evering  who  could  have  gone  on  till 
he  got  through  his  difficulties,  had  he 
been  allowed  time,  and  had  the  state  of 
his  affairs  remained  unsuspected,  be¬ 
came  a  bankrupt  through  the  worse 
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than  indiscretion  of  his  daughter.  Had 
Mrs.  Marbury  been  in  town,  or  where 
he  could  have  had  speedy  communica¬ 
tion  with  her,  he  had  no  doubt  she 
would  have  lent  him  assistance  to  ward 
off  the  impending  blow.  But  she  had 
gone  away  in  a  fit  of  displeasure  occa¬ 
sioned  also  by  the  tattling  of  Rosamond. 

Mr.  Granby,  who  was  the  principal 
creditor,  and  a  man  of  contracted  feel¬ 
ings  and  great  severity,  showed  no  lib¬ 
erality  on  the  occasion,  and  proceeded 
to  the  utmost  extremity  that  the  law 
would  warrant.  Every  article  of  Mr. 
Evering’s  property  was  taken,  and  in¬ 
deed  since  it  had  come  to  this,  his 
principles  would  not  allow  him  to  re¬ 
serve  any  thing  whatever  from  his  cred¬ 
itors. 

The  scene  that  ensued  in  the  Evering 
family  on  the  day  following  the  ball,  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described.  Mr. 
Granby  had  at  once  informed  Mr.  Ever¬ 
ing  of  the  source  from  whence  he  had 
derived  his  information  with  respect  to 
the  posture  of  his  affairs ;  and  when 
Rosamond  found  this  new  and  terrible 
proof  of  the  fatal  effects  of  her  predomi¬ 
nant  vice,  she  went  into  an  hysteric  fit, 
and  was  so  ill  all  night,  that  her  parents, 
in  addition  to  their  other  troubles,  had 
to  fear  for  the  life  of  their  daughter. 
The  sufferings  of  her  mind  brought  on 
a  fever,  and  it  was  more  than  a  week 
before  she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed. 

Her  father  and  mother  kindly  forgave 
her,  and  avoided  all  reference  to  her 
faalt ;  but  she  could  not  forgive  herself, 


and  on  the  day  that  they  left  their  hand¬ 
some  residence  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  removed  to  a  small  mean¬ 
looking  house  infthe  suburbs,  her  agony 
was  more  than  words  can  express.  All 
their  furniture  was  sold  at  auction,  even 
Rosamond’s  piano,  and  her  mother’s 
work-table.  Their  most  expensive  arti¬ 
cles  of  clothing  were  put  away,  as  in 
their  present  circumstances  it  would  bo 
improper  to  wear  them.  The  house 
they  now  inhabited  contained  only  one 
little  parlor  with  a  kitchen  back  of  it, 
and  three  small  rooms  up-stairs.  Their 
furniture  was  limited  to  what  was  barely 
useful  and  of  the  cheapest  kind.  Their 
table  was  as  plain  as  possible,  and  their 
only  servant  a  very  young  black  girl. 

This  sad  change  in  their  way  of  liv¬ 
ing,  added  to  the  stings  of  self-reproach, 
almost  broke  Rosamond’s  heart,  and  her 
pride  was  much  shocked  when  she  found 
that  her  father  had  applied  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  clerk  in  a  counting-house,  as  a 
means  of  supporting  his  family  till  some¬ 
thing  better  should  offer. 

At  length  Mrs.  Marbury  returned, 
having  hurried  back  to  Philadelphia  as 
soon  as  the  intelligence  of  her  nephew’s 
failure  had  reached  her.  How  did  she 
blame  herself  for  having  taken  such  seri¬ 
ous  offence  at  what  now  appeared  to  her 
almost  too  trifling  to  remember.  All  her 
former  regard  for  the  Evering  family 
returned.  She  sought  them  immediately 
in  their  humble  retreat,  and  offered  Mr. 
Evering  her  assistance  to  the  utmost 
farthing  she  could  command. 
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To  conclude,  Mr.  Evering’s  affairs 
were  again  put  in  train.  He  resumed 
his  business,  and  a  few  years  restored 
him  to  his  former  situation.  ‘ 

Th  is  sad  but  salutary  lesson  produced 
a  lasting  effect  on  Rosamond,  and  from 
that  time  she  kept  so  strict  a  watch  over 
her  ruling  passion,  that  she  succeeded 
in  entirely  eradicating  it.  She  grew 
up  a  discreet  and  amiable  girl,  and  no 
one  who  knew  her  in  alter  years  could 
have  believed  that  till  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  she  had  been  an  incorrigible  tell¬ 
tale. 
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THE  TINY  GLOVE.  — A  MAY-DAY  STORY. 

BY  BLANCHE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Bright,  gladsome  May-day !— the  falresl  maiden 
in  all  (ho  train  of  Iho  merry  "Queen  of  Seasons." 
May-day  I  what  happy  sccnos  this  word  recalls— 
the  day  of  all  days  for  childhood’s  pleasures !  I  sco 
Iho  liltlo  darlings  tripping  along  thoslrcotsof  my 
nntivo  town  with  baskets  on  tlioir  chubby  arms, 
smiles  on  tlioir  lips,  and  Imppinoss  in  their  eyes, 
soon  clustered  in  merry  groups  on  somo  favorilo 
spot  in  tho  suburbs,  laughing  and  chatting,  arrang¬ 
ing  their  pic-nic  dinners,  or  sporting  beneath  tho 
shady  Ircos, 

But  to  my  story.  A  ntilo  or  two  from  tho  villago 
of  A.  woro  collected  somo  fifty  or  sixty  litllo  girls 
and  boys,  for  tho  purpose  of  colebrating  tlioir  annual 
holiday.  Tho  May-polo,  bedecked  with  (lowers  of 
every  lino  and  form,  towored  aloft,  and  around  its 
bnso  they  frisked  and  gamboled  liko  so  many  litllo 
fairies.  Some  woro  "  waded  in  tho  silkon  swing" 
high  up  nittong  tho  boughs  of  tho  bceoh  and  elm  ; 
others  sought  tho  brink  of  tho  rippling  rivulet,  and 
amused  themselves  with  milling  its  smooth  surface 
or  looking  at  tlioir  mirrored  Tacos.  Far  down  tho 
streamlet,  and  alone,  was  quietly  seated  a  little  girl, 
weaving  into  garlands  tho  buds  and  blossoms  whioh 
grow  around  (tor  in  wild  profusion,  caroling  with  a 
bird-liko  voice  snatches  of  somo  favorilo  air,  ovor 
and  anon  raising  hor  violol  oyos  and  looking  round 
her  in  wondrous  delight.  Her  childish  faco  was 
strikingly  beautiful;  around  hor  small  perfect  mouth 
thoro  rested  an  nngol  smilo,  and  her  short  brown 
«urls  woro  parted  on  a  forohead  of  matchloss  con¬ 
tour. 

Slto  wovo  and  sang,  and  smiled  a  sbnny  smilo, 
and  scorned  wholly  unconscious  of  a  pair  of  bright 
black  eyas  fixed  upon  her  from  tho  opposite  bank. 
At  length  she  turned,  as  if  to  listen ;  and  soon  upon 
tho  air  floated  distinctly  sounds  of  "Alico!  little 
Alico!"nnd  sho  bounded  away  to  hor  playmates. 
No  sooner  had  sho  disappeared  than  thoownor  of 
Iho  black  oyos— a  boy,  seemingly  of  Iwolyo  years, 
clad  in  a  green  jacket  ornamented  with  silver  but¬ 
tons,  looso  whito  trowsors,  and  wide-brimmed  straw 
lint,  which  but  partly  concealed  his  glossy  black 
Imir— sprang  across  iho  wator  and  possossed  him¬ 
self  of  tho  liny  glovo  which  lay  forgotton  on  tho 
bank,  and  which  had  onco  covered  tho  hand  of 
"ntilo  Alice." 

****** 

"Alico,  my  dove,  you  have  brought  but  ono  glovo 
from  Iho  May  frolic.” 

"  I  lost  the  other  one  ycslorday.  I  don’t  think  I 
forgot  it  Muy-day,  mamma.” 
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"  Well,  dear,  go  put  this  ono  away  until  you  find 
tho  mato.” 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

***** 

CHAPTER  II. 

'Tis  night  in  a  boarding-school.  Tho  doors  of 
many  small  rooms  open  on  tho  dreary  hall,  and  Iho 
glimmering  light  through  tho  key-hotos  tells  of  tho 
fair  students  within.  Ono  is  partly  open,  and 
through  it  wo  sco  two  young  girls  standing  near  a 
toilet :  ono  is  drawing  a  comb  through  a  mass  of 
rich  brown  curls,  which  stray  in  playlbl  wantonness 
about  hor  snowy  shoulders.  The  other  is  rummag¬ 
ing  amid  tho  olcgnnt  trifles  which  decorate  tho  tablo. 

"  Alice,"  sho  began,  "many,  many  times  havo  I 
seen  this  beautiful  litllo  glovo  among  trumpery,  and 
often  thought  I 'd  beg  of  you  its  history,  but  always 
forgot  it.  Tell  mo  now  whoso  hand  it  onco  impri¬ 
soned." 

"Mina,  Kate,  mine.  When  a  litllo  child  of  eight 
years  old  I  lost  tho  follow,  and  put  this  ono  away 
until  I  should  find  it.  Years  havo  rolled  away;  but 
it  speaks  so  cloquontly  of  a  hnppy  May-day  I  then 
enjoyed,  Hint  I  havo  nover  been  able  to  part  with  it, 
and  still  treasure  it  as  an  index  to  Iho  bright  scenes 
of  Iho  past.” 

CHAPTER  III, 

Again  I  beg  tho  reader  to  pass  ovor  two  years — 
short  to  you  who  possess  health  and  plenty,  long  to 
those  in  disoaso  and  wont— and  coma  with  mo  to 
tho  hoights  of  tho  Allcghanios,  crowded  with  slntcly 
Ircos  all  covered  witli  snow  and  ice,  with  lioro  and 
thoro  thiok  olamboring  evergreens,  looking  all  tho 
richer  for  tlioir  bright  unsullied  wintor  caps.  Slow¬ 
ly  and  laboriously  do  tho  wheels  of  a  heavy  travel¬ 
ing  carriago  wind  along  Iho  rugged  ascont,  while 
tho  heaving  flanks  and  dilated  nostrils  of  tho  noblo 
'  steeds  boar  witness  to  Iho  toilsome  pathway.  Muf¬ 
fled  in  oloaks  and  furs,  wo  scarcoly  recognize,  in 
tho  inmates  of  tho  conch,  our  two  school-girls,  late¬ 
ly  emanoipntcd  from  tlioir  narrow  coll  and  tho 
thraldom  of  school-laws.  Wo  would  willingly  lin¬ 
ger  to  admire  with  them  tho  grandour  and  sublimity 
of  these  props  of  heaven ;  but  wo  will  not  attempt 
a  description  of  that  which  was  among  tho  mightiest 
works  of  Him,  Iho  Almighty;  so  wo  pass  ovor  tho 
perilous  and  impressive  journey,  nor  patiso  until, 
again  in  hor  own  villago,  again  on  tho  steps  of  her 
dearly  loved  homo,  Alico  Cluyton  is  pressed  to  her 
mother’s  bosom. 
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Now  under  her  father’s  roof,  site  has  bccoino  the 
glad  child  again.  Wo  sea  her  first  with  her  com¬ 
panion,  Kate  Earlo,  wandering  about  the  spacious 
drawing-rooms,  now  tastefully  arranging  the  folds 
of  the  heavy  satin  curtains,  or  decorating  the  tables 
with  rich  bouquets;  then  trying  the  full,  olear  tones 
of  the  piano;  and  at  last,  Inking  a  delighted  survey 
of  the  whole,  she  trips  away  into  the  long  dining- 
hall,  contemplates  a  moment  tho  iced  pyramids, 
foamy  floats,  transparent  jellies,  &c.,  then,  arm  in 
arm,  they  seek  their  chamber,  and  are  soon  busily 
engaged  in  the  witching  duties  of  tho  toilet. 

Night  hurries  on,  and  tho  cold  moon  looks  calmly 
down  tho  quiet  village :  but  soon,  no  longer  silent, 
wo  hear  quickened  foot-falls,  rolling  carriages,  tho 
hum  of  busy  tongues,  and  occasionally  a  silvery 
laugh  floats  out  upon  tho  cool  night  air.  Before  the 
stately,  and  now  brilliantly-lighted,  mansion  of  Mr. 
Clayton  thoy  pauso,  ascend  tho  Btcps,  and  arc  lost 
to  viow.  But  wo  will  enter  and  look  upon  the 
happy  throng  assembled  here  to  wclcomo  back  their 
former  playmato,  sweet  Alice  Clayton.  Ah,  how 
tenderly  sho  greets  thorn  I  Now  do  her  soft  eyes 
light  up  and  flash  with  intensojoy  as  sho  receives 
her  numberless  guests  with  unaffected  grace,  pre¬ 
senting  many  to  her  visitor,  Kate  Earle.  Tho  mu¬ 
sic  and  tho  danco  begin,  youth  and  beauty  eagerly 
join  tho  cirdo,  whilo  tho  older  ones  retire  to  tho 
whist-tables,  nono  marking  the  speedy  flight  of  tho 
rosy  hours.  Somo  are  there,  strangers  to  tho  fair 
idol  of  tho  brilliant  concourse :  ono  of  Iheso,  a 
youth  of  striking  mien  and  unusual  olcganco,  Is  now 
seeking  a  presentation  from  her  father.  With  a 
good-humored  smile,  ho  bows  assent,  and  (ogothor 
they  scok  our  heroine. 

11  Come,  Alice  dear,  make  your  protliest  bow  to 
my  young  friend,  Foroy  Clifford.”  Then,  in  a 
mock  whisper,  ho  added,  “Guard  well  your  heart," 
and  left  hor,  smiling  maliciously  at  tho  painful 
blushes  which  his  remark  had  summoned  to  her 
cheeks. 

However,  tho  low,  easy  tones  of  Clifford’s  voico 
soon  reassured  her,  and  a  half  hour  glided  nway  so 
pleasantly  that  her  father's  warning  was  forgotten, 
or,  if  remembored,  but  too  Into.  I  don’t  mean  to 
say  that  Alice  really  gave  hor  heart  away  before 
the  asking ;  but  that  night  when  she  and  Kate  were 
repeating  tho  sayings  and  doings  of  thoir  Into  guosts, 
Percy  Clifford’s  name  was  ofloncr  on  her  lip,  and 
when,  with  arms  entwined,  thoy  slept  tho  sleep  of 


innocence,  Percy  Clifford's  musical  voice  and  cap¬ 
tivating  smile  alone  hoverpd  round  her  pillow. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

Again  and  again  they  met ;  already  had  the  fine¬ 
ly-modeled  features  of  Alice  Clayton  gained  an  in¬ 
describable  charm  from  the  warm  feelings  of  her 
pure,  ardent  heart,  which  sprang  up  irresistibly  to  the 
surface.  No  wonder  that  Percy  Clifford  yielded  to 
tho  idolatrous  affection  which  grow  and  strength¬ 
ened  in  his  bosom  for  tho  fair  girl.  No  wondor  that 
his  passion  know  no  restraint  when  ha  pressed  his 
lips  on  her  innocent  brow,  and  drew  in  his  clasp 
Alice,  bis  betrothed. 

*  i  *  *  •  •  * 

“My  sweet  Alice ! — my  ‘little  Alice for  so  I 
lovo  to  call  you.  The  dear  name  recalls  tho  little 
brown-haired  beauty  who  sat  upon  tho  bank  weav¬ 
ing,  into  garlands  tho  bright  flowers,  nono  half  so 
lovely  as  herself,  whilo  from  tho  depths  of  her  gen- 
tlo  heart  gushed  out  a  song  as  witching  and  melo¬ 
dious  as  tho  carolings  of  all  tho  feathered  Irilic 
Then,  a  boy,  did  I  first  gaze  enraptured  on  your  in¬ 
fantile  beauty;  then  did  my  heart  uncloso  to  the 
lovely  vision  which  it  has  since  treasured  through 
years  and  absence,  joy  and  sorrow.  My  father  al¬ 
ways  granted  my  request  to  prosecute  my  studios 
at  his  country  scat  near  A.,  and,  unknown,  unno¬ 
ticed,  I  followed  you  through  girlhood,  and  expe¬ 
rienced  my  first  pang  when  you  left  me  for  tho  dis¬ 
tant  seminnry. 

"  Nono  can  tell  tho  overwhelming  sorrow,  the 
keen  agony  which  succeeded  your  absence ;  my 
only  solaco  was  to  seek  tho  streamlet  and  mingle 
my  boyish  tears  with  its  limpid  waters.  Again  1 
met  you ;  and  I  Imvo  since  wondored  how  I  could 
so  well  act  tho  stranger— how  1  could  speak  so 
calmly  when  my  heart  was  bursting.  Soon  all 
doubts  and  fears  were  banished— you  loved  me ! 
I  saw  it  in  tho  tearful  eyo,  tho  flickering  check. 
And  now,  Alice,  dearest  ono,  you  are  mine !  With 
this,  you  soo  this  little  glovo.  It  will  tell  you 
how  you  liavo  ahoays  reigned,  as  now,  in  tho  heart 
of  Percy  Clifford." 

And  how  con  I  describe  her  joy  as,  half  laughing, 
half  crying,  she  kissed  again  and  again  tho  little 
wanderer,  and  how  that  night  sho  placed  it  mated 
in  his  hand,  emblem  of  themselves’ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  following  sketch  was  not  penned  to  show  to 
thee,  gracious  reader,  that  Vanity  Fair  is  open  only 
in  the  town,  or  that  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  lies 
always  where  one  may  see  green  fields,  meandering 
brooks,  and  quiet  flocks.  But  this — that,  however 
strong  may  be  our  predisposition  for  the  indtilgenco 
of  any  passion — vanity,  for  instance — this  passion’s 
growth  and  activity  depend,  sometimes  at  least,  less 
upon  the  struggles  wo  mny  make,  or  neglect  to 
make,  than  upon  the  social  position  wo  find  ourselves 
occupying.  It  may  bo  now  that  Eomo  pale  meta¬ 
physician  will  lay  his  finger-point  upon  tlio  old 
tome  ho  is  reading,  and,  lifting  his  large,  cold  eye, 
say,  slowly  and  impressively:  “That  is  not  virtue, 
child,  which  comes  along  to  ns  of  its  own  accord. 
Freedom  from  vanity  is  not  a  virtue,  when  thero 
are  no  conflicts  for  us,  no  lions  in  the  way  of  it3 
attain  men  t.”  Wo  will  lay  our  hand  on  our  heart 
at  this,  and  bend  our  heads,  and  say,  “Perhaps, 
sir;"  hut  go  on  admiring  humility,  and  love,  and 
every  Christian  grace,  whether  its  growth  is  spon¬ 
taneous  and  free,  and  in  those  places  where  no 
weeds  spring  up  to  choko  it,  or  among  rocks  and 
tares,  which  mako  its  growth  the  result  of  watchful¬ 
ness  and  toil. 

“Ah,  my  very  fine  cousin!  So  you  have  con¬ 
quered  uncle;  your  boudoir  is  indeed  elegant;  and 
now  tell  mo  how  much  happier  you  are.” 

“  Why,  a  vast  deal,  I  do  assuro  you.  But  now, 
Carl,  pray  don’t  grow  sarcastic.  All  bluestockings 
do,  I  believe;  and  for  this  very  reason  will  I  always 
pray  the  graces  to  keep  mo  from  Minerva.  Look, 
now,  ma  cousine ;  there,  I  will  throw  down  my 
curtain.  What  a  benutiful  light  one  gets  through 
rich  purplo  curtains!  I  never  could  endure  my 
white  ones;  hut  now  don’t  you  think  that  my  bou¬ 
doir  is,  in  tho  ensemble,  moro  splendid  oven  than 
Miss  Vnno’s?  Only  she  has  a  Psyche,  if  I  only 
had  a  rsyche !  But  we  shall  eoo.  I  have  a  Hebe, 
you  eco  ;  beautiful,  isn’t  it  ?  but  then  only  in  China; 
and  pa  is  rich  enough  for  anything;  and  I  his  only 
child !  I  think  it  a  pity — ha,  Caroline,  just  look  out ! 
’Tis  Serena  Mercer  in  her  ’33  chaly,  and  that  old 
capote  of  hors,  and  tho  very  aloes  it  boro  last  year.” 

“  And  all  this  is - •” 

“  Why,  yes,  well  enough;  for  I  know  this  is  what 
you  would  say;  well  enough  for  Serena.  Sho  does 
not  care  a  fig  what  she  wears ;  and,  pardonnez  mot 
you  are  like  her  in  this  thing;  and  I  believe  this 
is  tho  reason  that  everybody  feels  and  says:  'Well, 


it  is  all  right,  after  all,  in  Miss  Mercer  and  Caroline 
Norris,  they  are  so — so  independent!’” 

“  So — so  proverbially  odd — do  they  not  soy  this 
Bometimcs,  Susan  ?”  asked  Caroline,  smiling. 

“In  truth,  they  do.  And  we  fashionable  butter¬ 
flies  always  add — ‘But  now  I - ’  as  we  look  com¬ 

placently  down  upon  our  robo  of  gaze  Jleur  dcs 
anges,  or  our  pelisso  of  gros  princcsse,  or  our  scarf 
of  gaze  eylphidc.  Tho  gentlemen  have  tho  gallantry 
to  temper  their  admiration  by  adding — ‘But — yet— 
after  all,  theso  severe  beauties  aro  rather— rather 
too  independent  and  cold.  Wo  would  ask  more 
human  frailty,  moro - 1  ” 

“  Susan !  ‘moro  human  frailty ?’ ” 

“Yes!  yes,  Caroline!  Frank  Vano  actually  said 
this  one  day,  in  one  of  his  stupid  rhapsodies ;  ‘  moro 
human  frailty!’  ho  said;  ‘moro  softness,  moro 
deference  to  la  mode/  and  then  ho  Eaid  ‘  Ha,  ha, 
ha !’  and  ‘He,  he,  ho  !*” 

“And  I  suppose  you  ‘fashionable  butterflies’ 
laughed  too,  and  declared  him  infinitely  witty,  infi¬ 
nitely  amusing?”  said  Caroline,  looking  quietly  up 
from  a  screen  sho  was  examining. 

“Yes,  certainly ;  all  in  graciousness,  howover,  you 
know.” 

“But  you  ought  not  to  encourage  his  excessivo 
and  increasing  foolishness;  it  is  actually  spoiling 
his  naturally  fine  mind.  What  a  beautiful  screen! 
When  did  you  make  it,  Susy  ?” 

“‘Never!  no,  never!’"  sang  Susan.  “But  let 
this  he  enfre  nous ;  and  yet,  I  suppose  ’tis  of  no  uso 
courting  secrecy;  one  might  just  ns  well  put  it  in  tho 
“Herald,”  and  “Mirror;”  for  Miss  Vano  will  look 
on  one  aide  of  tho  screen,  and  then  on  me,  and  say: 
‘This  screen,  Miss  Susan — how  could  you  find  time 
and  pntienco  to  mako  anything  eo  elaborate?’  I 
would  smile,  and  show  her  tho  border  of  m3”  hand¬ 
kerchief,  which  I  had  purposely  been  tearing,  and 
Efty,  ‘  See,  Alisa  Vano  !  ono  might  just  as  well  buy 
Lislo  edgings,  ns  that  cheap  thread-stuff  of  Lawrenco 
and  Smith.  Don’t  you  think  it  miserable?’  Sho 
would  say  ‘yes;’  hut  etill  keep  her  eyes  on  my 
sorcen;  and  at  length  ask,  in  her  desperate,  dis¬ 
agreeable,  hesitating  way,  ‘This  screen.  Miss  Su¬ 
san — ’tis  beautiful !  how  could  you — did  you  mako 
it?’  Didn’t  I  catch  just  her  tone,  and  look,  and 
manner,  Caroline  ?  And  Eho  would  touch  the  tip 
of  her  lilac  glove  like  this.” 

“Perhaps  so;  but - ." 

“  Nay !  now,  no  lecture,  if  you  please.  I  am  not 
in  tho  mood  for  it  this  morning.  Thero  comes  tho 
Laues’  carriage !  I  am  vexed  when  I  think  of  it 
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You  know  how  intimate  Abby  and  I  used  to  bo. 
And — would  you  believe  it? — since  they  moved  and 
set  up  their  own  carriage,  they  never  call  hero.  The 
last  time  I  saw  Abby,  I  met  her  in  Broadway,  and 
such  a  lofty  bowl  It  was  a  mere  toss  like  this;  it 
had  one  advantage;  it  sot  her  feathers  to  glancing 
finely.” 

“But,  Susan,  pray  don't  talk  in  this  way,  and 
mimic  people,”  said  Caroline,  with  a  pained  look. 
“It  is  beautiful  out  this  morning.  Let  us  tako  a 
long  ramble.  I  long  to  go  where  wo  can  feel  the 
clear  country  air.  Is  that  your  bell?”  ■ 

“Yes,  tho  Lanes  have  stopped.  See!  thoy  have 
put  livery  upon  their  servants.  Seo  the  coachman’s 
silver  hatband !  Isn’t  it  meet  that  one  open  ono’s 
eyes  and  mouth  thus,  and  hold  ono’s  breath  thus  ? 
Nay!  don’t  scold,  ma  cousine V* 

“  Your  deshabille,  Susan!  let  mo  help  you  dress, 
quick.” 

“  Why,  child,  they  havo  only  left  their  card ;  and 
now  away  they  roll.  Let  mo  sec  if  they  call  on  tho 
Dodds.  No,  I  was  quite  sure  they  would  not.  Ha! 

I  will  tell  you  about  it.  They  called  on  Mrs.  Dodd 
once  after  moving  into  their  new  house.  Tho 
morning  room  was  full  of  visitors ;  and  among  them 
were  Esquiro  Lawton,  his  lady,  and  their  hopeful, 
then  just  returned  from  Europe,  you  know;  and 
with  them  several  distingue  people  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  relatives  of  theirs.  And  so  tho  Lanes  set  about 
protruding  themselves.  Mrs.  Lano  talked  learnedly 
about  Pal  mo’s,  and  Niblo's,  and  Socrates,  and  Dio-  ] 
genes,  relating  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  j 
historical  anecdotes  familiar  as  A,  B,  C  to  most  | 
school-girls  of  these  times  at  twelve.  But  poor  I 
Mrs.  Lano  has  just  been  seized  with  literature,  it 
seems;  and  so  she  fancies  everybody  in  tho  very  j 
ignoranco  from  which  she  is  emerging.  Mr.  Lano 
strutted  across  tho  drawing-room,  put  one  arm 
benoath  tho  skirt  of  Iris  coat,  tumbled  over  tho 
contents  of  a  card-basket,  and  upropos ,  as  ho  said,  ■ 
began  to  talk  about  Wall  Street,  stocks,  exchange, 
Great  Britain,  and  France.  And  the  innocent  lit¬ 
tle  Abby — you  know  sho  was  Abigail  three  years 
ago- — was  fluttering  about,  protruding  her  black 
slipper,  putting  her  hand  and  wrist  into  all  sorts 
of  curvatures,  by  touching  the  tip  of  her  forefinger 
to  her  lip,  or  dipping  it  about  in  tho  mazes  of  a  huge 
bouquet  sho  bore,  or  touching  papa  or  mamma’s 
shoulder,  by  way  of  calling  their  thoughts  from 
exchange  and  Socrates  to  a  bruised  flower  in  her 
bouquet,  or  a  pretty  eye,  or  a  foot,  or  a  pretty  some¬ 
thing  in  some  plates  sho  had  purchased  while  ouL 
Mrs.  Dodd  was  so  disgusted !  especially  when,  at  last, 
they  dragged  in  opportunities  of  saying  ‘our  new 
house/  *  Yesey  Street/  f  our  carriage/  and  'our  do¬ 
mestics/  So  sho  said,  with  that  enviable  nohc^u- 
lance  of  which  sho  is  such  a  perfect  mistress  :  ‘You 
must  bo  delighted  with  your  change  of  residence, 
Mrs.  Lane.  Bowery,  and  particularly  Bowery  pro¬ 


per r  where  you  resided  so  long,  is  such  an  ultima 
tkule  sort  of  placo !’  ‘  This  was  a  temporary  damper/ 
Mrs.  Dodd  says;  but  they  soon  rallied;  and  again 
it  was  *  our  last  dinner,  our  best  friend  Chancellor 
Norton,  and  our  carriage/  And  then  Mrs.  Dodd 
said:  ‘You  must  find  it  pleasant  to  command  a 
carriago  of  your  own,  Mr.  Lane,  after  hiring  so  long. 
Yours  was  a  great  bargain,  too;  wo  paid  twice  as 
much  for  our  Inst  one;  oh!  I  recollect — yours  was 
a  second  or  third-hand/  This  was  a  wholesome 
doso  for  their  vanity.  There  was  no  moro  of  it;  but, 
quito  crestfallen,  they  took  leave,  and  havo  not 
repeated  their  call,  and  Mrs.  Dodd  is  glad  of  it. 
Oh !  there  is  nothing  I  hate  as  I  do  uii  jjarremie. 
Don’t  you  despise  one,  Caroline  ?” 

“Oh  dear!  Susan,  I  do  not  know  what  I  do.  You 
havo  talked  so  long,  so  fast,  and  about  so  many 
things,  I  should  think  you  would  bo  completely  be¬ 
wildered.  Come,  now,  let  us  go  to  your  room.  I 
will  help  you  to  dress,  and  then  wo  will  go  where  wo 
can  see  trees,  and  tho  bluo  sky,  and  tho  sea!  Oh,  I 
long  to  breathe  a  clearer,  cooler  air!  Come.” 

“Well — or,  dear  Carl,  I  will  ring  for  Mary,  and 
you  sit  hero  meanwhile  and  try  my  guitar ;  I  have 
just  got  it  homo  from  Bullard's,  where  it  has  been 
under  repair.  See  if  it  is  not  elegant  now.  And 
the  sounds!  you  have  no  idea.  My  latest  songs  are 
below;  but  here  are  ‘Tho  Tyrolese  Fortune-Teller/ 
and  ‘Away  wo  bound  o’er  tho  deep/  and  I  don’t 
know  what  else. 

‘Away!  away  we  bound  over  the  deep; 

Lightly,  brightly  our  merry  hearts  leap; 

Homeward  wo  sail  to  the  land  of  our  love, 

By  the  star-light  beacon  shining  above,’  ” 

sang  tho  giddy  creature,  as  sho  gave  her  bell-rope  a 
jerk;  and  then,  going  backwards,  sho  bowed  and 
courtesied  herself  out  of  tho  room. 

“Oh  dear!”  sighed  Caroline,  turning  to  the  guitar; 
and  the  faint  smile  with  which  sho  met  the  parting 
salutations  of  her  graceful  cousin  gavo  way  to  an 
expression  of  real  sorrow.  Sho  saw  with  other  eyes 
than  Susan’s.  For  her,  tho  excessive  thoughtless¬ 
ness  and  vanity  of  her  cousin,  half  destroying,  as 
they  did,  all  tho  advantages  of  her  naturally  clear 
understanding  and  good  heart;  tho  hollow,  ridicu¬ 
lous  pretensions  of  tho  Lanes,  militating  against  the 
republican  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  turning 
their  rapidly  accumulating  property  to  such  low  pur¬ 
poses;  the  artful  and  malicious  taunts  of  Mrs.  Dodd, 
notwithstanding  an  education,  a  position  in  society, 
and  religious  professions  which  ought  to  havo  placed 
her  far  indeed  above  such  a  modo  of  rebuko  and 
reform;  all  these,  their  causes  and  their  legitimate 
results  on  individuals  and  on  society,  were  full  of  tho 
most  heart-sickening  influences.  Oh  that  they  were 
wise !  would  that  sho  might  do  them  good  in  some 
way!  And  tho  whole  world — if  sho  might  only  go, 
and  in  tho  ear,  and  to  the  heart  of  tho  giddy,  wbis- 
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per:  "Ponder  well  the  paths  of  thy  feet;”  of  tho 
proud,  "Bo  not  high-minded,  but  fear;”  and  of  tho 
seeker  for  this  world's  favor,  "  Como  unto  me;  for  I  j 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  yo  shall  find  rest  j 
to  your  souls  1”  j 

"Might  I  but  do  this!”  she  said,  half  aloud. 

"Might  you  but  do  what,  cousin?”  asked  Susan,  ' 
laughing.  Sho  had  that  moment  returned  to  tho 
boudoir.  "Confess  now,  Carl,”  continued  she,  as  sho 
rummaged  some  boxes  that  stood  on  her  dressing- 
table — "might  you  but  get  a  husband?  or — or  what? 

I  would  liko  to  know  where  my  gloves  arc.  Mary 
has  ransaeked  my  chamber,  and  tho  parlor,  and  tho 
hall.  Ah!  this  is  pleasant;  boro  they  are.  Come, 
now,  confess,”  sho  added,  again  laughing;  “might 
you — why  how  spiritual  you  look,  Caroline!  You 
must  have  been  thinking — Might  I  but  go  to  Birrnah, 
and  convert  tho  heathen ! — But  your  eyes  are  full. 
Pardon  mo  just  this  time,  sweetest  cousin,  nud  I  will 
try.”  She  kissed  Caroline,  dropped  a  tear  or  two, 
and  then  in  one  moment  was  pulling  on  her  tight 
gloves,  and  making  nil  sorts  of  comic  grimaces. 

“  Tho  truth  is,  Caroline,  there  is  no  uso  in  all  my 
trying.  If  I  were  with  you,  or  Aunt  Sarah,  or  Dr. 
Butler  all  of  tho  time,  it  might  succeed;  but  every 
other  influence  in  Gotham  is  against  me;  and  I  am 
just  weak  enough  to  feel  a  sort  of — of  magnetic,  I 
suppose  it  is — a  sort  of  magnetic  sympathy  with 
whatever  spirit  takes  hold  of  me.  IleigU-ho!  'Well, 
hast  tried  my  guitar,  Caroliue?” 

Carolino  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  another  time.  Como  in  this  evening;  or, 
this  do.  Como  back  hero  after  our  walk.  We  shall 
bo  almost  starved,  you  know;  and  wo  shall  tako 
such  comfort  over  our  dinner!  And  then,  ‘when  tho 
day  dcclineth,’  wo  will  sit  here,  and  sing,  and  bo 
happy." 

Caroline  smiled  and  nodded  assent,  and  arranged 
Susan's  shawl. 

"Thank  you:  your  shawl  is  always  correct.  Papa 
says  if  you  were  to  throw  your  things  on,  they  would 
bo  suro  to  fall  always  in  just  the  best  inode;  and  I 
believo  they  would;  but  I  am  so  short!  I  haven’t 
room  for  things.  Did  you  ever  see  such  looking 
curls? 

‘Away,  away  we  bound  over  the  deep; 

Lightly,  brightly  our  merry  hearts - ■’ 

This  is  miserable!  there como  tho  Dunklees  into  tho 
court,  and  up  to  our  door.  But  wo  will  wait  here. 
Fifteen  minutes  is  their  rule;  nnd  if  obliged  to  ran¬ 
sack  every  nook  and  corner  of  their  dull  brains  for 
themes,  they  never  leavo  a  moment  too  soon;  or  if 
discussing  Miss  Lorcna  Ann’s  accomplishments, 
gained  chiefly  in  one  year  at  that  miserable  board, 
ing-school  of  Mrs.  Dearbon — by  the  way,  tho  most 
fruitful  topic  they  ever  hit — they  never  stay  ono 
moment  too  long.  But  why — what  makes  you  so 
uncommonly  mute  to-day?  What  have  you  been 
looking  at?” 


"I  don’t  know,”  answered  Caroline.  "Who  occu¬ 
pies  tho  second  floor  of  tho  brick  house  opposite?” 

"Tho  Starks.  You  see  tho  sign  below,  ‘Stark, 
Wninwright,  tfc  Co.’  Tho  Starks  wero  from  Yan¬ 
kee  land  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago.  I  can  just 
remember  now  how  I  laughed  at  tho  queer  little 
jockey-cap  their  babe  woro  when  they  came.  But 
such  a  fat,  fair  face,  and  such  curls  I  never  saw;  and 
now  she  has  grown  tho  most  splendid  littlo  gipsy  in 
tho  world.  I  have  longed  to  get  at  her  when  I  have 
heard  her  laugh,  so  clear  and  ringing.  Mro  are  not 
on  terms,  however;  Mr.  Stark’s  firm  and  papa’s  aro 
rivals  in  trade,  so  they  pass  each  other;  and  one 
never  meets  them  in  society.  I  concludo  that  they 
wero  from  tho  woods  direct:  at  any  rate,  they  seem 
to  prefer  birds  and  flowers  to  people;  for  their  par¬ 
lor  is  at  once  parlor,  aviary,  and  greenhouse.  Ah ! 
now  I  remember — I  suppose  Mrs.  Stark  is  very  ill: 
I  lmvo  noticed  tlio  last  two  years  tlmt  she  has  boen 
growing  paler  and  paler.  I  did  not  see  her  onco  all 
last  winter;  but  Dr.  Lano  called  every  day,  and,  the 
first  beautiful  warm  spring  day,  tho  parlor  curtains 
wero  put  farther  back,  a  window  was  opened,  nnd, 
as  I  sat  here,  I  saw  her  husband  bring  her  nnd  seat 
her  in  an  easy-clinir  close  by  the  window.  And  such 
a  look  as  hers  was  when  sho  turned  her  largo  dark 
eyes  up  to  tho  sky !  Her  faco  was  ns  dnzzlingly 
whito  as  her  deshabille,  except  a  round  spot  in  each 
cheek,  and  her  lips,  which  wero  as  red  as  a  cherry. 
She  looked  liko  a  beautiful  spirit;  nnd  I  could  not 
avoid  weeping  as  I  sat  here  and  thought  how  dread¬ 
ful  it  was  that  she  must  so  soon  bo  ‘barred  from  the 
day,’  and  from  her  husband,  who  is  truly  elegant, 
and  who  seems  as  tender  of  her  as  if  she  were  a  babe. 
But  Miss  Malone  came  in,  and  I  brushed  off  my 
tears.  She  was  infinitely  amazed  at  the  simplicity 
of  my  boudoir,  described  hers,  told  me  about  Amelia 
Ashton’s  divan,  and  Laura  Hastings’s  toilet  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  Miss  Yane's  Psyche;  and  from  that  hour 
until  last  evening,  when  my  improvements  reached 
papa’s  ‘Thus  far  and  no  farther,’  I  havo  thought  of 
nothing  but  boudoirs  nud  boudoir  appendages.  Ah ! 
Caroline,  I  understand  that  look  of  yours.  It  is  too 
bad,  I  know,  to  go  on  so,  forgetting  everything  seri¬ 
ous  in  serambliug  after  fashions  and  vanities.  Eh 
bten !  I  sha'n’t  grow  lachrymose  about  it  Come ! 
tli ere  go  the  Dunklees.  Now,  ‘Away,  away  we  bound 
o’er’ — Stop,  Carl !  let  me  tako  my  parasol.  Of  ono 
thing  I  am  thoroughly  convinced;  that  is,  I  was  not 
mado  for  a  pattern  lady.  Where  can  my  parasol  be? 
I  have  tried,  times  without  number,  to  bo  liko  you, 
as  you  know;  and  you  know,  and  I  know  how  I 
failed,  and  how  ridiculous  I  made  myself.  No;  do 
you  be  Minerva;  that  is  your  forto;  for  that  your 
solid  head  and  queenly  form  wero  mado.  But  I — 
did  you  ever  see  anybody  so  short? — Aha!  hero  is 
my  parasol! — And  just  rap  on  my  forehead,  Caro¬ 
line,  and  see  if  it  is  not  hollow.  But  how  serious 
you  aro  this  morning!  There,  now  I  am  ready:  do 
come  now!  When  will  we  look  upon,  tho  aoa? 
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There  la  freedom  in  the  ocean, 

There  is  spirit  in  the  breeze 
There  is  life  in  every  motion  * 

Of  the  ever-rcstlcss  Ecas.’  ” 

“Oh,  don't  Eing  so  loud,  Susan!"  Eaid  Caroline, 
again  withdrawing  her  eyes  from  the  window.  “ See ! 
there  is  a  carriage  at  Mr.  Stark's  door,  and  a  coffin !" 

“Yes?  and  they  are  carrying  it  in.  Dreadful! 
Mrs.  Stark  has  gone,  then.  But  how  you  tremhlo, 
dear  Caroline!  You  surely  don’t  allow  yourself  to 
bo  moved  in  this  way  at  sight  of  every  coffin?" 

“Not  of  every  one;  hut  just  like  this  my  mother 
died:  she  too  died  in  spring,  when  she  was  longing 
to  go  where  she  might  eco  green  fields,  and  trees, 
and  flowers  once  more.  I  was  only  twelve,  you 
know;  hut,  ifit  were  yesterday,  I  remember  all — 
her  last  kiss,  and  the  blessings  that  came  upon  her 
last  breath.  Oh,  could  slio  hut  have  lived,  Susan ! 
could  even  one  of  my  parents  hut  have  been  spared 
to  mo!  Y’ou  know  not — God  grant  you  never  may 
learn  by  such  an  experience  as  mine — the  reasons 
you  havo  now  to  bless  Him  with  every  breath  you 
draw." 

Susan  flung  her  arms  around  Caroline’s  neck,  wept 
a  few  moments  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking,  sobbed 
out  broken  and  passionate  assurances  of  eyrapnthy 
and  love  for  Caroline,  of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and 
of  determinations  to  begin  then  to  live  ti  better  life. 
But  see  how  it  all  ended !  At  the  Park,  the  cousins 
were  met  by  Prank  Vane  and  his  sister,  who  had  a 
thousand  “airy  nothings"  to  discuss  with  them. 
Were  they  at  Mrs.  Gilman’s  concert  last  evening? — 
were  the  Holmes’s  girls  there*? — did  Adalino  wear 
her  new  velvet? — was  Turk  Howland  as  assiduous  as 
ever  in  his  devoirs  to  that  inimitable  Abby  Lane? — 
Oh!  Ah!  Indeed!  Well,  they  would  part  them. — 
After  much  more  nonsense  and  sarcasm  on  the  part 
of  the  Vanes  and  Susan — they  would  part  then  and 
there;  but  they  would  meet  again  to-morrow  at  the 
Bennett’s  grand  dinner:  cm  revoir,  au  re  voir. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Susan  tried  no  more;  or,  it  13  not  known  to  us, 
who  see  with  the  mortal  eye,  that  she  tried.  Sho 
may  have  done  it,  for  nil  that.  Night  may  havo 
known  of  tears  running  silently  upon  the  pillows; 
and  of  “oh  dears!"  moro  than  we  could  count; 
and  of  determinations  to  do  something  in  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  worth  the  doing;  of  say¬ 
ing  something  worth  the  saying — worth  the  being 
written  in  tho  Lamb’s  book.  We  can  never  know; 
for  Night  is  dark  and  silent  on  such  points;  and  the 
girl  showed  no  fruits  of  repentance.  There  was  no 
amendment:  you  never  heard  her  speak,  that  she 
might  not  as  well  have  been  still,  for  all  tho  good  it 
did.  Rich  she  was,  or  her  father  wa3  rich,  which 
was  all  the  same,  since  to  her  reasonable  desires  he 


never  shook  hia  head,  or  said  “No,"  or  wont  on  with 
his  newspaper  reading,  saying  never  a  word.  There 
was  no  time  when  Ehe  could  not  go  out  with  monoy 
in  her  purse;  no  time  when  she  could  not  send  John 
out  with  wood,  coal,  provisions,  clothing;  not  in  all 
that  long,  cold  winter  in  New  York,  when  cheeks 
grew  hollow  and  purple  with  hunger  and  cold  only 
a  little  way  from  their  door;  and  when  beseeching 
eyes  were  raised  to  hers,  and  thin,  trembling  hands 
held  out  from  human  beings  whoso  hearts  were  mak¬ 
ing  ready  every  moment  for  deeds  of  crime,  by  tho 
growing  desperation  of  their  conditions,  by  the  gnaw¬ 
ing  hunger,  and  by  tho  thought  of  the  littlo  ones 
that  waited  at  home.  Sho  never  heeded  them;  or, 
if  ever  sho  did,  no  ouo  knows  it;  it  was  only  for  a 
moment;  not  long  enough  for  the  benevolent  thought 
to  go  out  in  the  benevolent  deed.  Her  head  was  so 
full  of  halls,  dinners,  and  operas — of  hall,  dinner, 
and  opera  dresses!  God  forgive  her  that,  of  all  he 
had  given  her,  sho  liad  nothing  for  his  needy  chil¬ 
dren — nothing  for  the  poor  and  sick  of  his  earthly 
kingdom!  God  forgive  her  that  sho  lived  so  many 
days  and  months  of  leisure  and  plenty,  and  yet  went 
not  one  step  forward,  made  herself  not  one  grain 
wiser  or  happier  than  sho  was  six  months  before! 
When  Christmas  came,  Ehe  made  unprecedented 
outlay  in  costly  gifts  for  her  wealthy  friends.  And 
this  sho  might  innocently  havo  done  if  sho  had  not 
“left  the  other  undone,”  the  other  work  of  providing 
also  gifts  for  tho  poor.  Sho  would  leave  “  all  that 
sort  of  thing”  to  Caroline  and  Mrs.  Adlin,  the  good 
aunt  with  whom  Carolino  resided,  Eho  said,  as  sho 
ran  laughing  and  singing  away. 

Havo  my  readers  read  that  excellent  thing  of 
Dickens’s,  his  “Christmas  Carol?”  Then  do  they 
not  wish  that  on  that  Christmas  evening,  when  Caro¬ 
line  and  Susan  sat  each  in  her  chamber  at  home,  and 
fell  asleep  in  her  easy-chair  of  weariness — do  they 
not  wish  that  then  Dickens’s  good  old  “Ghost  of 
Christmas  Present”  might  have  come  in  his  slippers 
to  each  by  turns,  taking  them  abroad  through  tho 
streets,  tho  close  doors,  and  windows,’  whenever  their 
Christmas  words  and  works  had  gone,  laying  it  all 
bare  beforo  them,  what  they  had  done,  and  what 
they  had  left  undone?  In  a  magnificent  parlor,  a 
few  rods  from  her  house,  Susan  would  havo  heard  it 
in  ridiculously  affected  tones — “I  absolutely  can’t 
think  why  Miss  Allen  sent  this  sort  of  thing  hero  to 
me:  we’re  not  in  the  least  intimate, you  know,”  and 
all  that.  “But,  isn’t  this  a  nice  idea?  I’ll  send  it 
straight  to  that  Miss  Webber  out  in  tho  woods  some¬ 
where,  who  sent  mo  the  moss  work.  Won’t  this  bo 
excellent?"  Tho  “thing”  was  a  vase  of  shells,  tho 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  Susan’s  Christmas  operations.  A 
little  farther,  sho  would  have  found  a  beautiful  ring 
about  being  disposed  of  in  pretty  much  tho  samo 
summary  way.  Sho  would  havo  seen  that  a  few 
things  gave  a  real  pleasure,  wero  really  prized:  but, 
alas!  this  was  where  she  cared  least  about  giving  a 
pleasure,  least  about  bestowing  a  prize.  Pity  sho 
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didn’t  see  this:  tho  lesson  would  directly  have  made 
her  a  nobler,  happier  girl. 

Caroline  would  have  seen  in  more  than  one  poor 
house  such  quiet  lids,  now  that  it  was  all  over;  now 
that  they  had  bad  such  a  day  and  evening  of  warmth 
and  plenty!  She  would  have  aeon  them  in  another 
home*  children  and  all,  still  up,  talking  over  tho  de¬ 
lights  of  tho  day,  sitting  far  back;  and  a  thing  was 
this  they  could  not  often  do,  to  sit  away  back  in  a 
large  ring,  some  of  them  at  tho  windows  evon — tho 
room  was  so  warmed  through  and  through  of  that 
sweet  Hiss  Norris’s  wood.  They  would  love  to  sit 
up  all  night,  not  to  have  tho  warmth  wasted;  and  it 
was  so  new,  so  good  not  to  bo  jammed  shivering 
together  closo  by  tho  little  stove.  Only  think  of  it! 
there  were,  after  all,  plates  full  and  plates  full  left; 
and  wood  enough  to  last  them  a  fortnight;  and  by 
that  time,  why  long  enough  beforo  that  time,  Mrs. 
ITampden  would  be  ready  to  pay  them  for  that  lino 
sewing,  and  Hiss  Lawrence  for  that  washing;  and 
father  would  bo  strong  by  that  time,  wouldn’t  he? 
now  he  needn’t  ho  worrying  about  them;  now  they 
had  such  plates  full,  and  such  heaps  of  wood;  and 
now  tho  sweet  Hiss  Norris  was  coming  to  seo 
them  every  little  while  all  winter.  Wouldn’t  father 
be  better?  Yes,  children,  that  wo  know  now;  be¬ 
cause  it  happened  that  he  was  better  directly.  It 
was,  in  reality,  only  a  slight  indisposition.  He  just 
saw  that  his  arm  had  less  strength  than  was  its  wont; 
that  sometimes,  oftener  than  ever  before,-  rheumatism 
ran  along  the  cords;  that  continually  da}'  and  night 
ho  felt  fever  and  disquiet  in  his  brain.  This  sot  him 
to  thinking  that  ho  might  soon  he  helpless.  IIo  pro¬ 
bably  would  soon  ho  helpless;  and  then,  in  all  that 
great,  wealthy  city,  there  were  none  save  the  author¬ 
ities  who  would  look  in  on  them,  who  would  bury 
him  out  of  tho  way  if  ho  died,  or  do  anything  for 
all  that  host  of  little  ones,  or  for  tho  faithful  mother, 
whoso  strength  was  already  so  far  spent  with  the 
toilsomeness  of  her  way.  Thcso  wero  freezing 
thoughts;  and  for  a  few  days  they  acted  like  palsy 
on  the  poor  man’s  heart  and  arms.  It  was  tho  op¬ 
portune  kindness  of  our  good  Caroline  thnt  brought 
him  out  of  it,  and  mado  him  straightway  a  sound 
tnnn. 

There  wa3  ono  homo  not  of  what  wo  call  absolute 
want.  Tho  widow  Hansen  and  her  two  daughters 
had  a  tidy  room  on  the  third  floor  of  a  third-rato 
house.  By  being  every  minuto  of  the  day  and  far 
into  tho  night  over  their  needles,  they  met  Want 
always  on  the  threshold,  and  sent  tho  meagre  wretch 
away.  They  wero  never  hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  cold, 
that  they  had  not  tho  means  of  supplying  at  least 
that  day’s  need.  One  may  ho  gratefuLfor  this;  and 
in  their  gratefulness,  in  their  hope  of  tho  freedom, 
tho  rest,  and  tho  enjoyment  of  Heaven,  they  mny 
be  happier  a  million  times  than  the  rich  about  them 
who  never  give  thanks,  whose  hopes  and  pleasures 
are  all  built  on  this  ever-jostling  foundation  called 
Earth .  But  there  was  a  want  that  often  became  a 
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s  gnawing  pain,  especially  in  tho  heart  of  the  daugh- 
\  ter,  for  beauty,  for  beauty  in  their  home,  for  flowers, 

I  pictures ;  and  oh,  for  hooks !  for  leisure  to  read 
them !  0  God,  for  these! — for  a  tittle  of  that  which 
was  trodden  under  foot  as  of  nothing  worth  in  the 
home  across  tho  way!  But  Caroline  found  them; 
Caroline  found  them !  She  heard  young  Ynno  wish¬ 
ing  that,  somewhero  among  "tho  Upper  Ten,”  he 
could  find  such  largo,  lustrous,  heavenly  eyes  ns 
|  that  sewing  girl  had  in  her  pretty,  little,  haughty 
;  head.  Gad!  or  if  she  had  "tho  tin,”  and  not  the 
•  station  ;  but — whew !  whew !  where  were  his  gloves  ? 

;  Would  his  sister  and  Hiss  Susan  just  help  him  to 
|  find  his  gloves?  He  was  going  to  sco  if  ho  could 
|  scare  up  a  party  of  wild,  good  fellows  for  some  sort 
of  a  scrape  or  other.  Ho  must  get  that  Hansen 
girl’s  eyes  out  of  his  heart  some  way.  Not  again 
should  he  ho  persuaded  to  go  to  the  widow’s,  if  the 
work  to  bo  brought  was  as  rich  as  a  Golconda  'dia¬ 
mond.  It  might  ho  broken;  it  had  better  be  than 
his  heart.  Whew!  an  revoir,  ladies.  With  this,  he 
took  himself  from  the  room,  laughing,  and  yet  with 
a  flushed  face  and  unquiet  eyes. 

If  the  Ghost  had  taken  Caroline  to  tho  widow’s 
room  that  evening,  she  would  havo  seen  nothing 
new  except  that  tablo  between  the  widow  and  her 
daughter.  But  it  was  all  they  could  havo  asked  in 
tho  whole  world.  They  did  not  want  anything  else; 
they  were  so  grateful  in  tho  thought  that  their 
longing  was  appreciated,  that  there  was  one  in  that 
city  who  thought  their  privations  something,  even 
though  they  did  not  actually  freeze,  actunlly  starve. 
Tho  table  was  new,  and  ran  lightly  on  its  castors, 
so  that  by  day  it  could  ho  wheeled  into  the  sunlight, 
for  the  sake  of  a  tiling  of  matchless  beauty  budding 
and  blossoming  there,  a  marble  rose ;  and,  by  night, 
to  the  centre  of  tho  room  nenr  tho  stove,  that  the 
rose,  tho  large  volumes,  tho  "Magazine,”  and  the 
"Journal,”  might  ho  between  tho  widow  and  her 
daughter,  beneath  tho  light  of  tho  new  lamp.  It 
was  an  unusual  thing  in  that  room,  such  a  light  ns 
thnt  largo  lamp  gave.  And  this  was  an  unusual 
thing,  having  in  a  can  oil  enough  to  supply  it  plen¬ 
tifully  into  the  short  spring  evenings.  Caroline 
would  not  have  hoard  many  words;  hut  sho  would 
have  seen  that  Mrs.  Hansen  could  not  rend  at  all 
for  the  tears  in  her  eyes;  that,  at  length,  sho  gave 
up  trying,  and  sat  and  rocked  with  her  eyes  on  tho 
sweet  face  opposite,  bent  low  over  tho  volume  sho 
was  reading.  And  presently  she  would  liavo  heard 
a  voice  sweet  as  the  face  itself  say :  "  Oh  mamma ! 
hear  this; — -‘But  thero  is  a  far  higher  likeness  to 
Christ  than  tho  artist  ever  drew  or  chiselled.  It 
exists  in  the  heart  of  his  true  disciple.  Tho  tmo 
diseiplo  surpasses  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 
Tho  latter  have  given  us  Christ’s  countenance  in 
fancy,  and,  at  best,  having  little  likeness  to  the  mild 
beauty  and  majestic  form  which  moved  through  Ju¬ 
dea.  But  the  diseiplo  who  sincerely  conforms  him¬ 
self  to  the  disinterestedness,  and  purity,  and  filial 
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worship,  and  all-sacrificing  love  of  Christ,  gives  us 
no  fancied  representation,  but  tho  true,  divine  linea¬ 
ments  of  his  soul,  tho  very  spirit  which  beamed  in 
his  face,  which  spoke  in  his  voice,  which  attested  his 
glory  as  tho  Son  of  God/  ”  Then  she  would  have 
seen  the  large  eyes  fill,  and  the  largo  tears  go  drop, 
drop  upon  tho  page. 

As  it  was,  as  no  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present  came, 
Caroline  saw  and  heard  nono  of  theso  things;  but 
she  knew  that  othors  were  happy  for  what  she  had 
done  |  that  she  was  happy  ;  and  she  lay  down  in 
peace. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Summer  came,  and  tho  poor  thought  the  city  a 
paradise,  because  there  were  no  cold  days  and  nights; 
no  long,  dark  evenings :  because  work  was  more 
plenty  and  wants  were  less  pressing :  but  tho  rich 
could  never  endure  such  heat  and  such  prostration. 
Hence,  they  betook  themselves  one  way  and  an¬ 
other  to  watering-places,  or  to  friends  in  the  country. 
Caroline  and  Susan  had  tried  Saratoga,  Rockaway, 
and  Newport,  at  different  seasons  This  year  they 
would  go  up  tho  Hudson  to  Uncle  Joseph's.  They 
were  there — tho  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins — in  tho 
quaintest  of  all  bouses,  on  a  large  farm  that  their 
united  industry  had  made  to  “blossom  like  the 
rose."  They  were  kind  and  intelligent.  They  lov¬ 
ed  to  see  tho  nieces  there,  going  through  the  rooms 
filling  the  vases,  arranging  tho  hooks,  playing  with 
the  children,  instructing  them — not  by  regular  les¬ 
sons,  but  Incidentally  as  they  frolicked  and  talked 
— sitting  down  quietly  and  sewing,  now  making  the 
new  garment,  and  anon  tucking  bits  of  braid,  or 
fringe  and  buttons  on  tho  old,  taking  the  children 
— all  hut  the  baby,  and  they  begged  altogether  to 
take  her  too,  she  was  such  a  darling — to  a  sail, 
walk,  or  carriage-drive.  It  made  Aunt  May's  head 
whirl  as  she  stood  with  baby  in  her  arms,  seeing  tho 
girls  and  their  oldest  hoy,  Henry,  go  galloping  and 
“cutting  tho  air"  on  those  wild  young  creatures. 
“No  more  fit  for  a  woman  to  ride!"  she  always  said. 
But  Uncle  Joseph  wa3  lifted  in  the  air  by  the  daring, 
the  sublimity  of  the  thing;  and  the  hoys  swung 
their  hats  and  cheered. 

Uncle  Joseph's  folks  liad  n  room  full  of  children, 
from  Henry,  who  was  sixteen  years  old,  down  to 
the  little  Mary,  who  was  less  than  two;  but  thero 
were  never  too  many  of  them.  Look  at  any  ono  of 
them,  and  you  would  ho  sure  that  that  ono  could 
not  be  spared ;  the  house  would  he  sad  enough,  if 
it  wero  not  for  that  one,  with  his  or  her  peculiar 
ways,  measures,  and  amiabilities.  As  it  was,  thero 
.were  berries,  trout,  birds  of  game,  frolies,  surprises, 
outcries,  outlnughs,  torn  frocks  and  pants  enough  to 
keep  mouths,  fingers,  and  brain  ever  interested, 
ever  busy.  They  wero  never  still,  except  in  tho 


morning,  and  again  at  evening,  when  Uncle  Joseph 
said,  with  his  good,  persuasivo  voico:  “Let  us  all 
unito  in  prayer."  Then  every  face  was  thoughtful 
and  subdued  in  a  moment;  every  little  knee  was 
bent,  every  childish  voice  said  Amen,  and  in  such 
loving  tones  that  it  always  sent  a  thrill  through 
Susan’s  heart.  Those  parents  with  hands  as  hard 
as  a  shell,  and  with  the  swent  of  labor  for  ever  on 
their  brows,  those  little  children  even,  kept  God 
always  near  them,  saw  Him  in  all  their  bountiful 
supplies  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  grain,  trusted  in  Him, 
and  felt  no  fear.  It  was  He  that  blessed  them  in 
all  things ;  hence  there  was  no  pride,  no  vain-glory 
in  their  successes.  Susan  felt  it  more  and  more 
every  day,  that,  in  coming  near  them,  He  also  came 
near  her,  waited  for  her,  held  out  a  father's  hand  to 
her,  and  said,  ever  plainer  and  plainer,  “ Daughter, 
give  me  thine  heart.”  If  she  went  abroad — and  it 
was  nil  the  same  if  she  sat  within — through  tho  open 
windows  and  doors,  sho  heard  all  the  birds,  and 
every  living  thing  praiso  Him.  Tho  river  went  by 
bright  and  glorious,  telling  of  tho  mighty  hand  that 
gathered  its  waters.  She  only,  with  nil  her  gifts, 
and  her  conscience  upbraiding  her  for  her  frivolous¬ 
ness,  bent  no  knee,  gave  no  thanks,  asked  no  bless¬ 
ing,  wasted  the  days  and  tho  years.  She  wept 
herself  asleep  thinking  of  this;  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  Uncle  Joseph  said  “Let  us  pray,"  she 
knelt  with  them  and  again  wept.  Soon  sho  was  a 
new  creature.  She  saw  a  new  and  glorious  beauty 
in  nature,  a  new  and  glorious  interest  in  life.  There 
was  no  more  ill-natured  mimicry,  or  fault-finding. 
If  one  was  vain,  another  foolish,  and  yet  another 
frivolous,  so  was  sho  all  of  these  until  tho  Lord 
helped  her  to  ho  wise. 


Cn AFTER  IV. 

“Angel,”  her  young  friends  called  Susan  when 
they  returned  to  the  city,  such  a  beautiful  light  was 
in  her  eye,  such  a  beautiful  harmony  and  pleasant¬ 
ness  pervaded  her  whole  being.  Some,  however, 
would  curl  their  lip ;  hut  tho  distortion  did  not  eomo 
legitimately;  it  was,  in  reality,  no  disgust  they  felt 
that  Susan  was  so  mild,  so  full  of  light,  such  an 
“angel.”  She  did  them  good,  all  of  them.  It  was 
more  here,  and  less  thojo;  hut  all  were  better,  if 
only  in  a  trifling  degree,  for  coming  near  her.  It 
did  them  good  when,  in  a  few  months,  they  stood 
so  many  of  them  in  her  death-chamber,  and  saw 
that  eertainly  she  was  not  too  much  an  angel,  none 
too  puro  and  godliko  for  the  presence  she  was  soon 
to  cuter.  She  blessed  them  all,  begged  them  to 
give  themselves  to  God  then.  They  ought  to  love 
Ilim,  she  told  them  with  a  choking  voice,  He  was 
so  good  to  them ;  and  they  never  would  be  truly 
happy  until  they  did,  never.  It  was  tho  old  story. 
They  had  all  heard  it  from  the  pulpit,  from  aged 
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lips ;  they  hail  seen  it  in  books;  yet  it  was  n  new 
thing  coming  from  that  young  friend,  the  dear,  the 
beloved  one  ;  and  it  melted  them  as  nothing  had  over 
melted  them  before.  Sho  died  with  a  heavenly 
peace  in  her  uplifted  eyes  and  on  her  tongue ;  and 
her  young  friends  went  onward  in  lifo,  Ho  only,  "  who 
searcheth  the  heart,  seeing  it  exemplified  in  them 
the  blessedness  of  Susan’s  regenerated  lifo,  and  of 
her  triumphant  death/1 


CHAPTER  V. 

Many  years  have  passed  sineo  then.  Then  it 
was  ’3-1,  now  it  is  MS ;  fourteen  years  have  passed ; 
and  if  you  go  now  to  tho  old  homo  of  Susan,  tho 
parents  are  not  there.  Go  up  to  Undo  Josoph's; 
and  there  you  will  find  them  across  tho  way,  in  tho 
loveliest  spot  of  all  that  lovely  region ;  close  by  tho 
river  in  the  midst  of  all  those  voices  that  once  were 
in  their  beloved  daughter’s  car.  They  love  to  think 
of  this;  they  would  never  be  willing  to  livo  any¬ 
where  else;  in  no  other  spot  on  tho  earth  could  they 
have  made  tho  grave  of  Susan.  Tho  grave — you 
can  see  tho  white  monument  thcro  among  the  wil¬ 
lows,  closo  by  tho  river.  Undo  Joseph’s  youngest, 
named  for  their  Susan,  is  almost  always  with  them. 
They  spoil  her,  the  neighbors  say;  but  they  do  not. 
They  arc  no  longer  blind  in  their  movements.  They 
know  that  it  is  an  immortal  one  they  lead  about  by 
tho  hand,  tako  to  their  »nrtus,  their  table,  and  the 
little  cot  dose  beside  their  own  bed.  Kb,  tho  pa¬ 
rents  could  not  live  anywhere  else,  now  Susan  is 
away. 

Go  back  to  tho  city;  and  there  in  tho  former 
homo  of  tho  Vanes  you  will  find  the  widow  Mansen, 
her  daughter,  and  her  daughters — but  no  matter; 
His  a  long  story  about  the  daughter;  and  there  is 
hero  no  room  for  it.  Mrs.  Manson  is  no  better,  and 
it  may  bo  not  vastly  happier,  in  tho  main,  than 
when  it  was 

“  Work — work — work, 

Till  the  brain  began  to  swim : 

Work— work — work, 

Till  the  eyes  were  heavy  and  dim  1” 

We  would  not  have  thought  tho  change  in  her 
condition  worth  naming,  only  it  minds  us  afresh 
that,  in  this  now  republic,  wc  are  all,  as  it  were,  on 
Ixion’s  wheel ;  so  that,  if  wo  find  ourselves  looking 
down  on  peoplo  at  present,  wo  nmy  ns  well  bo 
bumble,  not  only  for  humility’s  sweet  sake,  but  be- 
eauso  by  and  by  wo  may  bo  coming  down,  down ; 
and  those  who  erst  were  below  us  may  be  going  up, 
up  far  enough  over  our  heads.  Tho  bankruptcy  of 
ho  Vanes  would  have  been  infinitely  easier  to  bear 
if  thero  had  been  no  arrogance,  no  foolish  pride  in 
the  day  of  their  strength. 

The  reverso  in  Mrs.  Mansen’s  fortune  enmo  of 
her  only  brother,  who,  ten  years  ago,  returned  from 


Russia,  where  ho  had  mndo  a  fortune.  Ho  was  “  rich 
as  u  Jew,”  and  it  was  for  this  consummation  ho  had 
been  toiling  all  those  lung  years.  Rut  ho  was  not 
in  tho  least  lmppy,  since  no  pleasant  lips  over  turned 
to  him  and  said — husband,  father,  brother,  or  uncle. 
Ho  came  home;  and,  after  a  long  search,  found  his 
sister  and  nieco  in  tho  homo  of  Caroline,  whence 
good  Aunt  Odlin  had  departed 

It  was  pleasant  that  Carolino  took  the  widow  tnd 
orphan  under  her  hand.  Thero  had  been  mutual 
comfort  in  tho  thing  all  along;  and  then  in  the  end 
Carolino  married  tho  old  bachelor  from  Russia. 
This  would  have  been  no  lucky  dinouement,  as  mar¬ 
rying  a  rich  bachelor  merely  •  but  nowbero  else  in 
the  world  could  sho  have  found  a  companion  so  per¬ 
fectly  suited  to  her,  with  such  a  noblo  faco  and 
figure,  so  highly  intellectual,  and  nbovo  all  so  loving 
and  kind;  fond  of  travel  liko  herself,  and  liko 
herself  no  less  fond  of  sitting  quietly  in  their  own 
room,  reading,  and  talking  of  what  they  read,  what 
they  had  seen  in  their  travels,  and  laying  plans  with 
her  for  tho  relief  of  tho  poor  of  tho  city.  Mrs. 
Mansen  was  their  almoner;  and  sho  went  chiefly 
among  tho  sewing  women.  Sho  knew  what  they 
suffered;  and  sho  had  determined  that  tho  rest  of 
her  lifo  should  be  given  to  them. 

Carolino  has  two  babies,  beauties !  and  such  lovely 
things!  You  would  not  think  it  of  such  a  tidy, 
magnificent  man  as  her  husband — thnt  is,  if  you 
havo  no  good  brother,  brother-in-law,  or  husband 
who  does  the  same — but  ho  does  lie  on  tbo  carpets 
often,  and  let  the  children  crawl  over  him.  Mothers 
know  how  much  this  is  worth  to  Caroline.  Their 
gambols  afford  her  a  pleasant  diversion;  sho  has 
many  a  hearty  laugh  over  them.  Besides,  sho  is 
able,  while  they  go  on,  to  fold  her  hands  and  rest ; 
feeling  thankful  that  it  13  not  of  necessity  that  all 
amusements  beyond  those  furnished  by  the  hired 
nurse  must  come  from  her,  whether  she  is  strong  or 
weak,  disposed  to  laugh,  or  only  to  read  quietly,  or 
look  in  tho  grate  with  her  thoughts  back  in  tho 
j  olden  time,  when  there  wero  parents  and  childhood’s 
|  homo  for  her,  when  the  dear  Susan  lived,  and  espe- 
;  chilly  when  she  died. 
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[From  tub  Jesuit.]  ,  labyrinth  of  error,  I  shall  consider  li  the  most  fortu- 

THE  URSULINE  NUNS.  '  nate  occurrence  of  my  life,  and  attribute  it,  as  a 

The  numerous  and  harmonizing  varieties  of  the  ;  special  indulgence  of  Him,  who  is  the  dispenser  ol 
catholic  church  may,  perhaps,  be  well  compared  to  "  every  good  and  perfect  gift.” 

all  the  glittering  glories,  and  grand  unity  of  design  ]  There  is  yet,  one  subject  among  others,  peculiar 
so  strikingly  pourtrayed  in  the  planetary  system. —  j  to  catholics,  my  knowledge  of  which,  i)  il  be  coa- 
Ilence  the  religious  philosopher  may  well  exclaim  |  nEcT,  leads  me,  irresistibly  to  very  unpleasant  de- 


with  the  royal  psalmist,  “  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  |  ductions.  All 
bles3  the  Lord,  praise  him  and  exalt  him  forever.”  1  or  nlaces  of  sr 
The  sun  is  the  grand  centre,  the  great  soul,  the 
animating  and  regulating  principle  of  thousands  of 
subordinate  worlds  imparting  life  and  vigour  and 
stability  to  the  physical  universe,  as  the  infallible 
church  of  God.  with  which  Christ  the  saviour,  is  to 


uston  is  had  to  converts,  nunneries, 
or  places  of  seclusion,  and  the  motives,  necessity, 
propriety  and  character  of  their  inmates.  Having 
ascertained  myself,  in  error,  in  ,6ome  particulars,  I 
am  unwilling  to  entertain  my  present  opinion  tes- 
pecting  thent,  for  1  can  assure  you  that  my  instruc¬ 
tion  on  this  point,  has  led  me  to  form  very  disparag- 


remain  until  the  end  of  the  world,  communicates  the  i  ing  associations.  On  this  subject,  therolore,  I  wish 


•  truivJight,”  and  gives  to  each  particular  church, 
religious  order,  or  institution,  its  peculiar  ollice, 
arid  prescribes  limits  and  regulates  the  duties  as¬ 
signed  to  it,  for  the  honor,  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
promotion  of  man’s  salvation.  The  same  eternal 
wisdom  which  is  seen  in  the  countless,  yet  associat¬ 
ing  systems  of  the  physical  world,  is  also  traced  in 
the  diversified  and  if  correctly  examined,  in  the  su¬ 
bordinate,  distinct,  and  luminous  spheres  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  world.  The  venerable  pontiff,  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  the  vicegerent  of  Jesus  Christ  who  is 
the  sun  of  righteousness,  directs  and  animates  all  in 
and  through  the  eternal  Word  by  whom  all  things 
are  made. 

Thore  are  undoubtedly  many  institutions,  as  well 
as  many  tenets  in  our  our  church,  which,  to  those 
who  are  not  perfectly  conversant  with  her  wise 
economy,  appear  inconsistent  and  strange,  and 


to  inquire,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  believe,  that  a  full 
[and  candid  explanation  of  the  why's  respecting  it, 
|  will  be  read  with  interest  by  very  manyofyour  sub¬ 
scribers.  If  in  thus  troubling  you,  I  have  trespass¬ 
ed  too  far  on  your  goodness,  1  must  plead  in  extenu¬ 
ation,  my  motive,  and  rely  on  your  kindness  for  ab¬ 
solution. 

I  am  requested  to  say,  by  some  of  your  friends, 
that  “  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  wltat  use  of  the 
contents  of  this  letter  you  please.” 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

J.  P.  A. 

Since  writing  this,  I  have  entered  my  name  on 
your  list  of  subscribers,  per  Mr.  C. 

"In  relation  to  the  earliest  nutices  of  a  retired,  re¬ 
ligious  life,  far  removed  from  the  busy  and  sinful 
haunts  of  men,  we  find  that  Judith,  the  glory  of  Is¬ 
rael,  was,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  one  of 


which,  like  the  blessed  redeemer  himself,  occasion-  the  most  illustrious  instances. 


ally  serve  as  a  stumbling  block  and  a  rock  of  offence. 

These  have  been  cruelly  and  perniciously  distorted 
by  the  cunning  of  men ,  whose  short  sighted  policy  it 
is  lu  vilify  not  only  them,  but  the  church,  which  is 

the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,”  in  order  to  palliate 
their  own  enormities,  and  realize  their  horrid 
schemes. 

We  feel  grateful,  however,  to  the  God  of  unity  and  great 
truth,  that,  notwithstanding  the  machinations  of  the 
enemies  of  the  one  faith,”  and  the  “  one  fold,” 
catholic  light  is  rapidly  spreading  in  a  land  of  free¬ 
dom  which  is  so  congenial  to  its  prompt  and  vigo¬ 
rous  dpvelopemont,  and  that  when  even  “  a  solitary 
ray  of  divine  light  falls”  upun  the  moral,  intelligent 
and  generous  mind  which  is  “  open  to  conviction,” 
it  almost  invariably  stimulates  that  mind  into  a  lau¬ 
dable  ardor  of  learning  and  embracing  the  truth 
il  is  in  Jesus. 

The  following  letter  from  a  respectable  corres 
pendent,  may  be  given  as  an  instance  of  our  asser¬ 
tion.  and  as  we  have  obtained  his  permission  to 
*•  make  what  use  of  the  contents  of  this  letter,”  we 
"please”  we  accordingly  take  the  liberty  of  insert¬ 
ing  it,  with  such  u«  answer,  we  trust,  as  may  prove 
somewhat  satisfactory  to  him,  and  to  some  oj  »»r 
friends,  while  we  at  the  same  time  regret  that  the 
other  articles  of  the  present  number  and  the  size  of 
our  paper  will  not  permit  us  to  treat  the  subject,  on  i 
which  he  seeks  information,  as  extensively  as  we  I 
could  wish.  We  shall,  however,  resume  this  inter- 1 
csting  subject,  at  a  subsequent  period.  j 


Holy  writ  informs  us  that  “  she  made  herself  a 
private  chamber  in  the  upper  part  of  her  house,  in 
which  she  abode ,  shut  up  with  her  maids.  And  she 
wore  hair-cloth  upon  her  loins,  and  fasted  all  the  days 
of  her  life,  except  the  sabbaths,  and  new- moons,  j 
and  the  leasts  ol  the  house  of  Israel.  And  she  was. 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and,  Iter  husband  left  her 
riches,  and  very  many  servants,  and  large 
possessions  of  herds  and  oxen  and  flocks  oi  sheep. 
And  she  was  greatly  renowned  among  all,  because 
she  feared  the  Lord  very  much  ;  neither  teas  there 
any  one  that  spoke  on  ill  word  oj  Iter." — Here  then 
we  have  a  satisfactory  view  of  a  religious,  female 
society,  under  a  regular  superior,  who  had  recourse 
to  penance,  or,  in  other  words,  lu  fasting,  prayer, 

Hhc  feared 


that  in  the  wicked  ways  of  the  world  salvation  was 
hard  to  he  found,  he  knew  the  object,  the  design  of 
the  almighty  in  the  formation  ofhis  creatures,  name 
ly,  that  they  may  know,  serve  and  love  him  in  this 
life  to  reign  with  him  in  everlasting  glory  in  the. 
next,  and  he,  therefore,  adopted  such  means  as 
were  best  calculated  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  great 
creator.  At  length  the  Messiah  came,  he  confirm¬ 
ed  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  his  holy  maternal 
cousin,  who  exclaimed  to  the  pharisees  and  saddu- 
cees  of  his  time,  “You  brood  of  vipers,  who  hath 
showed  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. — 
Bring  forth,  therefore,  fruit  worthy  of  penance.”— 
When  the  God-man  raised  his  voice  he  thundered 
out  his  woes  against  the  world  on  account  of  its  ini¬ 
quities,  and  declared  that  the  devil,  the  world  and 
the  flesh  were  leagued  against  man’s  eternal  happi¬ 
ness — He  commanded  his  disciples  to  hate  the  world 
and  the  things  that  arc  of  the  world.  lie  informs  us, 
that  the  devil  goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seek¬ 
ing  whom  ho  may  devour,  and  he  asks,  what  doth  it 
profit  a  man  if  ho  were  to  gain  the  world,  but  lose 
hie  own  soul  ?  He  himself  led  a  retired  life,  he 
loathed  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  the  dreadful  ana¬ 
themas  which  ho  hurled  against  the  self-righteous 
pharisees,  who  by  their  canting  hypocrisy  and  long 
and  whining  prayers,  while  they  scrupled  not  to 
feast  themselves  and  families  upon  the  eubstancc  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  [see  St.  Matt,  xxiii. 
chap.]  imposed  upon  the  generous  credulity  of  the 
people,  may  not,  perhaps,  if  our  liberal  friends  will 
read  the  entire  «f  the  chapter  alluded  to,  and  look 
around  and  reflect,  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  the 
scribes,  pharisees  and  sadducees  of  the  nineteenth 
century  who  strain  out  gnats  and  swallow  camels, 
and  persecute  by  lying  calumnies  and  wilful  mis- 
tatements  every  thing  connected  with  his  church,  tie 
well  as  the  church  herself,  as  did  their  spiritual  an¬ 
cestors  our  saviour-God  himself 

The  one  said  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  devil ;  the 
other,  that  his  church  is  damnable  and  idolatrous  ! 

By  the  demoniac  malice  of  pharisaic  man,  accord¬ 
ing  to  divine  prediction,  the  God-tnan  suffered;  and 
yet  every  day  confirms  the  truth  of  the  heavenly  ora¬ 
cle,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  he  would  as  he  did, 
send,  would  establish  Ins  church  in  all  truth.  Found¬ 
ed  as  she  was  upon  a  rock,  he  still  protects  her,  as 
by  his  kind  promise  he  is  bound  to  do,  in  so  much, 
that  “  the  gates  of  hell”  (slander,  falsehood,  heresy 
anti  infidelity)  “  shall  never  prevail  against  her." 


continence  and  -mortification,  of  the  body. 
as  the  Lord,  because  it  was  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  !  Numerous  were  the  persecutions,  various  and  refin- 
slie  loved  the  Lord  and  therefore  did  penance,  ac-  j  ed  were  the  tortures,  which  the  disciples  of  a  cruci- 
tuated,  no  doubt,  by  a  strong,  a  heavenly  desire  to  ' fled  God  had  endured— thousands  of  the  faithful 
regenerate  her  body,  becauseshe  knew  that  allflesh  j  Were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  caverns  and 
hath  corrupted  its  ways,  and  thus,  and  by  spiritual ;  deserts,  to  adore  their  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 


exercises  to  improve  and  purify  her  soul,  in  the  |  They  formed  themselves  into  distinct  and  religious 
strong  hope  of  one  day  seeing  and  glorying  iri  the  communities,  and  emnloved  their  time  in  manual,  or 
Messiah  who  had  come  as  a  light  to  the  revelation 


communities,  and  employed  their  time  in  manual,  or 
intellectual  labour,  voluntary  mortification  and  pious 
oi  the  Gentiles  and  lor  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel ,  exercises.  But  as  we  will,  shortly,  specify  (lie  priil- 
in  a  word,  to  work  out  her  salvation  with  fear  and;  cipal  religious  institutions  and  the  peculiarities  of 
trembling.  j  each,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  ourseves  to 

From  the  wickedness  of  that  same  Israel, ' tit e  I  the  female  religious  community  which  was  founded 
great  prophet  who  afterwards  drove  in  a  chariot  of:  by  St.  Ursula. 


fire  into  the  regions  of  bliss,  found  himself  obliged  j 
to  retire  to  the  hanks  of  the  Jordan,  where  with  a 


About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the 
pagan  Saxons  devastated  the  kingdom  of  Britain, 


Belfast,  Maine,  Dec.  21,  1329, 
Gextlemf.v, — Having  been  favored,  by  the  civili¬ 
ty  o(  one  of  your  subscribers,  with  the  perusal  of  a 
few  numbers  of  your  paper,  I  have  imbibed  a  curi¬ 
osity  [to  say  the  least]  to  make  some  further  inqui¬ 
ries  relative  to  the  doctrine  and  usages  of  the  catho¬ 
lic  church.  Possessing  [as  I  most  earnestly  wish 
to]  a  mind  open  to  conviction  of  the  truth  I  must 
confess,  I  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  discover  in  your 
investigations  and  disclosures,  relative  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  you  advocate,  ideas  altogether  foreign  to  pre¬ 
conceived  notions.  ■  Having,  until  lately,  been  de¬ 
prived  of  correct  sources  of  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  the  feelings  I  . entertained  towards  catholic  cus¬ 
toms  and  usages  were  any  thing  but  friendly,  ami  if 
I  fell  short  of  Saul  in  my  persecutions,  it  was  for  the 
want  of  opportunity  and  influence  ;  and  further,  if, 
like  him,  I  am  favored  with  a  solitary  ray  of  divine 
light  to  assist  me  in  groping  my  way  through  this 


!  few  followers  lie  subsisted  on  herbs  and  mob  and  [  many  of  its  inhabitants  fled  for  refuge  into  a  part  of 
\thc  water  of  the  running  stream, — We  shall  not  Gaul  then  called  Armorica,  but  subsequently  Little 
dwell  longer,  therefore,  on  the  antiquity  and  utility  j  Britain.  Saint  Ursula,  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
of  such  n  practice  previous  to  ihe  life  time  of  the  j  pious  virgins  was  in  the  number  of  those  holy  pil- 
Saviour  of  mankind.  There  is  every  reason  to  he- !  grims,  who  left  their  native  homes,  with  the  view  of 
lieve,  however,  that  had  not  Elijah  (Elias)  retired !  establishing  a  convent  in  a  foreign  land,  wherein 
from  the  abominations  of  mankind,  and  devoted  1  they  could  devote  themselves  to  perfect  seclusion 
Imnself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  Ilia  God,  lie! from  the  world,  arid  to  the  important  purposes  of 
would  not  have  been  thus  transcendency  honored, !  training  up  female  children  (who  were  afterwards  to 
nor  become  so  miraculously  an  exception  to  the  uni- 1  become  mothers  in  society)  in  the  solid  principles  of 


versal  family  of  Adam. 

We  read  that  the  holy  Baptist  preached  in  the 
sert  of  Judea,  and  that  he  was  foretold  by  Isaiasthe 
prophet,  who  said — A  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
desert :  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight 
his  paths. — and  that  John  himself  had  his  garment* 
of  Camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins  ; 
and  his  food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey."  lie  saw 
the  necessity  and  of  course  the  propriety  of  this,  as 
did  Judith  and  Elijah,  [Elias]  for,  he  was  certain 


a  moral  and  religions,  and  of  course,  highly  useful 
education.  She  and  her  female  companions,  how¬ 
ever,  fell  victims  to  the  exterminating  ferotity  of  the 
Huns  rather  than  submit  to  the  infamous  rites  and 
abominable  practices  of  heathenism. 

To  commemorate  the  heroic  virtues,  to  imitate, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  edifying  example,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  grand  design  of  that  intelligent  and 
pious  little  society,  numerous  establishments  have 
been  founded  throughout  the  Christian  world.  We 
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.■read  that  an  Ursuline  institution  was  formed  in  Italy, 
.in  the  year  1537,  approved  by  pope  Paul  III,  in 
1544,  and  declared  a  religious  order  under  the  Rule 
of  St.Augustine  by  Pope  Gregory  the  XIII,  in  1572, 
at  the  solicitation  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  (Archbi¬ 
shop  of  Milan),  who  was  the  the  first  founder  of  Sun¬ 
day  Schools.  This  useful  institution  presents  a  coun¬ 
terpart  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  is  the  most  in¬ 
telligent,  best  informed,  and  most  philanthropic  bo¬ 
dy  of  men  in  the  whole  range  of  civilization  ;  and 
who  are  models  of  excellence,  anil  the  terror  of 
heresy,  infidelity  and  crime. 

These  nuns  ikiakc  the  three  vows  of  perpetual  chas¬ 
tity, voluntary  poverty,  and  passive*  obedience — vows, 
so  incompatible  with  the  corrupt  dictates  of  the  flesh, 
the  world  and  the  arch-fiend,  the  rebel  against  God, 
that  we  can  easily  conceive  bow  a  disciple  of  this 
antichristian  alliance  can  find  an  interest  in  defam- 
ingsuch  institutions  as  require  their  observance. 

As  reasonable  beings  they  ascertain  the  object  of 
their  creation,  and  as  religious  individuals,  they  most 
effectually  adopt  the  means  whereby  that  object  can 
be  realized.  What  a  consistent,  noble,  divine  phi¬ 
losophy  1 

By  the  vow  of  Chastity ,  they  forever  renounce  in 
thought,  word  and  deed,  every  carnal  pleasure  ;  arid 
that  they  are  obliged  to  keep  a  vow,  voluntarily  and 
knowingly  made,  when  sanctioned  by  morality  and 
which  has  God  for  its  end,  may  bo  inferred  from 
Deuteronomy,  chap,  xxiii.  21,  22,  23  verses.—  . 
“  When  thou  lias  made  u  vow  to  th<  Lord  thy  God, 
thou  shall  not  delay  to  pay  it  ;  because  the  Lord 
thy  God  will  require  it.  And  if  thou  delay,  it  shall 
be  unpriced  to  ihec  for  a. "in.  If  thou  will  not  pro¬ 
mise,  thou  shall  be  without  sin.  But  that  which  is 
once  gone  out  of  thy  lips,  thou  shall  observe,  anc  | 
ahalt  do  as  thou  hast  promised  to  the  Lord  thy  God. 
and  hast  spoken  with  thy  own  will  and  with  thy  own 
mouth.1'  In  Psalm  ixxv.  verse  12,  wc  read  the 
words, —  k  Vow  ye  and  pay  to  the  Lord  your  God.1' 
— In  Ecclesiasticus,  chap.  xi.  verse  2!,  it  is  said — 
“  lie  stud  fast  in  thy  con  variant,  and  be  conversant 
therein  and  grow  old  in  the  work  of  thy  command- ■ 
rnenls.1’ — So  much  for  “  the  necessity”  of  perform-! 
ingour  vows.  Now  the  question  is  as  to  “the  pro-; 
priety”  of  such  vows.  Jesus  Christ  himself  was 
not  married,  as  we  stated  in  the  triumphant  victory ; 
which  we  gained  on  a  late  occasion  over  a  disciple' 
of  the  liefu rm a t ion -school ;  neither  was  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Si.  John  the  Evangelist,  or  St.  Paul. — 
In  (act,  according  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Peter,  as, 
recorded  by  St.  John,  it  is  proved  that  such  of  the 
Apostles  as  had  been  married,  had  left  all  and  fol¬ 
lowed  their  master  :  the  practice  of  modern  pro- 
testant  would-be  ministers  and  missionaries  being  to, 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Tliu  service  of  God 
being,  therefore,  as  imperative  on  woman  ns  on 
mail  ;  when  she  thinks  proper  to  dedicate  her  life  to, 
him,  and  feels  herself  called  by  the  almighty  loan! 
exclusively  religious  state,  she  finds  more  than  sutli-| 
cient  authority  to  dispose  of  herself  as  her  discretion 
may  suggest,  and  her  pietv  inspire.  She  knows  | 
that  her  church,  so  far  from  discountenancing  mar*  1 
riage,  actually  considers  it  a  Sacrament,  and  that! 
it  is  honourable  in  all ,  except  in  those  who  are  oilier-; 
wise,  as  above  staled,  prevented  by  their  vows. — 
She  is  convinced  that  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
which  in  1.  Timothy,  chap.  iv.  1.  3  v.  vs  called  the, 
doctrine  of  devils,  is  not,  cannot  be  applicable  toj 
herself,  or  to  her  church,  and  that  it  solely  bears 
upon  the  Gnostics,  Encratites,  Marcionites,  Mani- 
ciieans  and  other  heretics,  who  looked  upon  mar ri- 1 
age  and  the  use  of  meat  as  proceeding  from  “  the 
Evil  Principle.”  She  knows  that  St.  Paul  gives aj 
decided  preference  to  celibacy,  when  in  1.  Cor.  vii. 
28.  he  remarks,  “  he  that  givetli  his  virgin  in  mar¬ 
riage  doth  well  ;  but  he  tint  giveth  her  not,  doth 
better  and  she  feels  satisfied  that  the  heretics  of  a 
falsely  named  reformation  and  those  of  the  present 
day,  have  strenuously  endeavored  to  distort  to  their 
own  sensual  purposes,  every  text  that  represents  the 
practicability  of  continence.  Hence  the  immoral, 
perjured,  profligate  Luther,  (f which  word,  in  the 
Greek,  mysteriously  signifies  a  wild  beast  let  loose, 
Auw  I  loose,  Qrtg  a  wild  after  he  had  left  his 

convent,  thus  writes,  “Whilst  1  was  religious,”! 
(says  he)  “1  observed  chastity ,  obedience  and  pover- 1 
iy  ;  aad,  in  short,  being  wholly  disengaged  from  j 
the  cares  of  this  present  life,  I  wholly  gave  myself 
up  to  fasting,  watching  and  prayer Thia  and 
much  more  of  that  horrid  reprobate  can  be  seen  in 
the  Wirtemberg  Edition  of  iiis  W  orks,  vide  Galat, 
1.  15.  tome  5.  fol.  251.  2  :  and  as  if  heaven  obliged 

*  Ought  it  not  be  perfect  ? — This  perfect  also  regulated 
.*>7  their  constitution  and  rules. — Edit.  Missel, 


him  to  publish  bis  own  infamy  and  shew  that  bis  Re¬ 
formation  should  be  termed  Deformation, he  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  he  bad  so  far  lost  this  “gift,”  after  he 
had  abandoned  the  catholic  church  and  become  a 
moral  outlaw,  that  he  could  not  possibly  live  without 
a  woman.  See  his  Discourse  De  Matrim.  tom.  5. 
fob  119.  1.  Now  fasting,  watching  and  prayer  are 
the  most  effectual  means  of  salvation  and  are  equally 
important  to  man  and  woman,  lest  they  enter  into 
•temptation,  therefore,  as  a  retired,  a  religious  life  is 
much  more  favorable  lo  such  salutary  exercises 
than  the  world  can  be,  it  would  seein  to  follow  that 
such  a  life  for  those  who  14  receive  it,”  is  most  con¬ 
genial  to  happiness  in  lime  and  eternity.  How  ac¬ 
ceptable  voluntary  poverty,  or  the  renouncing  of  the 
goods  and  possessions  of  this  world  is  to  almighty 
God,  may  be  proved  by  the  conductor  our  blessed 
redeemer,  who  had  not  a  place,  whereon  to  rest  his 
adorable  head  ;  of  the  apostles  who  gave  up  the  lit¬ 
tle,  the  all  they  had  and  then  lived  in  common  ; 
and  finally,  from  the  remark  of  our  incarnate  God  to 
file  young  man  in  the  gospel,  as  mentioned  by  St. 
Matthew,  chap.  xix.  v.  21 — “  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  j 
go,  sell  what  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and 
thou  shale  have  treasure  in  heaven  ;  and  coine,  lbl-j 
low  me.11  This  doctrine  is,  unfortunately,  as  un¬ 
palatable  to  wife  loving,  undfortune-seeking  parsons, 
as  it  was  to  “  the  young  man,”  who  ■*  went  away 
sorrowful.” 

The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ,  concerning  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  which  rebellious  heresy  is  so 
clamorous,  was  inculcated  by  God  himself  on  our 
first  parents,  and  what  an  awful  penalty  was  inflict-, 
ed  on  the  world  for  their  violation  of  it  !  We  read 
of  the  advantages  of  passive  obedience  in  the  con-1 
duct  of  Abraham,  Moses  and  thousands  besides. — ' 
Our  divine  redeemer  came  upon  earih  to  do  the  will 
of  his  father ;  we  learn  from  the  holy  scripture  that 
he  had  been  subject  to  his  mother  and  adopted  father. 
Tiie  blessed  virgin  Mary  was  in  consequence  of  her 
humility  and  the  abundance  of  grace  with  which  the! 
almighty  favored  that  celestial  virtue,  raised  to  the! 
wonderful  dignity  of  the  “  Mother  of  God.” 

'Bhe  religious  soul  sees  in  the  person  of  her  supe¬ 
rior  a  representative  of  heaven,  and  knowing  that 
order  is  heaven's  first  law  in  church  and  state,  and 
that  every  soul  must  be  subject  to  higher  powers, 
for,  those  who  resist  the  higher  powers,  resist  the  or¬ 
dinance  of  God,  and  as  such  purchase  pinto  them¬ 
selves  damnat  ion,  she  promises  to  obey  her  in  all  that 
is  not  sinful.  She  acts  eonsistenly  with  the  injunc¬ 
tions  of  the  Iloiy  Spirit,  who  says  in  Ecclesiastic  us, 
chap,  xxxii.  24  v.  “  My  son,  do  thou  nothing 
without  counsel  ;  and  thou  shall  not  repent  when 
thou  hast  done.” 

Such  then  is  a  brief  outline  of  “  the  motives,  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  propriety”  of  establishing  houses  for 
the  religious  community  ofSt.  Ursula.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  hours  which  these  pious  ladies  do  not 
devote  to  actual  prayer,  are  most  usefully  employed 
in  instructing  the  female  children ‘of  the  rising  ge¬ 
neration,  in  the  various  branches  of  a  solid,  religious 
and  accomplished  education.  Deeply  versed  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature  and  social  duty, 
their  minds  are  richly  stored  with  all  that  is  neces 
sary  to  be  known  by  all,  from  the  young  princess 
down  to  the  humble,  female  cottager. 

They  themselves  instruct  the  pupils  who  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  charge. 

Morality  the  most  imposing,  piety  the  most  edify¬ 
ing.  a  maternal  tenderness  the  most  interesting,  a 
plan  of  education  the,  most  effective,  and  talents 
highly  cultivated  are  all  combined  and  exerted  in 
forming  the  minds,  improving  the  hearts,  imparting 
gracefulness,  dignity,  ease,  and  every  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  lustre  to  the  female  child,  who  may  be  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  a  pupil  of  so  valuable  a  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  who  may  be  destined  to  become  a  mother, 
on  whose  correct,  amiable  and  enlightened  precepts 
the  happiness  of  a  husband,  of  children  and  of  a 
nation  at  large,  may  ultimately  depend. 
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THE  VICTIMS  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

SKETCHED  FROM  REAL  LIFE:  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘AMERICAN  SOCIETY.’ 

After  reading  an  article  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Knickerbocker,  my  mind  reverted  to  the  many  victims 
I  had  seen,  during  even  a  short  pilgrimage  along  the  pathway  of  life. 

Strange  and  sad  disease!  How  melancholy  is  it  to  mark  thy  slow 
yet  sure  advances  —  to  know  that  thou  wilt  throw  coil  after  coil  around 
thy  captive,  until  thou  hast  drawn  her  into  the  cold  and  clasping  arms 
of  Death  —  to  see  that  she  alone  is  unconscious  of  thy  thraldom,  and 
reaches  forth  her  taper  fingers  to  gather  the  flowers  of  love  and  hope, 
that  others  are  placing  in  their  bosoms,  or  twining  around  their  brows. 
But  these  blossom  not  for  her  ;  the  devotion  of  the  lover  —  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  husband  —  the  soft  caresses  of  infantile  love  —  she  must  not 
dream  of  these  —  for  the  grave  has  claimed  her  as  its  own ! 

Poor  Caroline  B - !  Hers  was  a  sad  and  an  early  fate.  She 

passed  away  like  the  morning  cloud,  before  the  blush  of  life’s 
dawn  had  faded  from  her  heart.  Timid  and  gentle  as  a  fawn,  she  was 
one  of  those  who  seem  as  if  they  can  only  live  in  the  atmosphere  of 
affection.  She  withered  and  shrank  from  the  least  breath  of  unkind¬ 
ness  ;  and  so  great  was  her  sensitiveness,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
Temove  her  from  the  care  of  an  instructress  who  followed  a  stern  and 
rigid  system  of  government,  as  the  fear  with  which  she  inspired  her 
became  a  disease,  that  was  preying  on  her  spirits  and  her  health. 

At  this  time,  we  were  school-mates ;  and  years  passed  ere  I  saw  her 
again.  But  I  heard  her  history  from  one  who  knew  her  well.  She 
became  a  lovely  woman  —  a  creature  of  smiles  and  tears  —  of  softness 
and  sensibility.  With  strangers,  she  was  timid  and  reserved,  but  when 
with  those  who  loved  her,  she  had  all  the  caressing  fondness,  the 
sportiveness  and  simplicity,  of  a  child.  She  could  not  have  been  happy 
without  something  to  love ;  her  heart  was  full  of  tenderness  —  full  to 
overflowing.  Seldom  were  mother  and  sisters  loved  as  she  loved  hers; 
and  Avhen  her  young  affections  were  sought  by  one  who  had  given  her 
his  heart,  she  yielded  them  up,  in  all  their  fullness.  She  became 
devoted  to  him.  The  tendrils  of  her  love  twined  so  closely  around  him, 
that  not  only  her  happiness,  but  even  her  life,  was  dependent  on  his 
welfare  and  his  existence. 

He  was  worthy  of  her,  and  loved  her  as  man  seldom  loves.  He 
was  yet  in  ‘  the  dew  of  his  youth,’  with  a  heart  full  of  virtuous  im¬ 
pulses,  and  untainted  principles  —  for  he  had  not  entered  into  the  dissipa¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  a  business  that 
secured  a  competence,  .which,  with  the  simplicity  of  their  tastes,  would 
have  been  affluence  to  them.  The  time  of  their  union  drew  near,  and 
he  furnished  a  home  to  which  he  was  shortly  to  take  his  Caroline  as 
his  bride  —  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  But  sickness  came  over  him  —  a 
malignant  fever,  so  violent  and  dangerous,  that  his  physician  gave  no 
hope  of  recovery.  Where  was  his  betrothed  ?  His  family  had  sent 
for  her,  at  his  request ;  but  before  she  could  reach  the  house,  he  was 
raving  in  a  delirium,  and  knew  her  not.  She  hung  over  him  in  all  the 
distraction  of  hope  and  fear ;  and  who  can  imagine  the  wild  agony  that 
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rushed  through  her  heart,  when  she  saw  that  he  was  dying  J  It  was 
seen  in  its  effects.  Her  heart  was  broken. 

After  the  death  of  her  affianced  husband,  all  interest  in  life  and  in  living 
things,  seemed  lost  to  this  stricken  one.  She  withdrew  to  the  solitude 
of  her  chamber,  and  saw  no  one  but  her  mother,  her  sisters,  and  one 
female  friend.  In  vain  they  tried  to  arouse  her  from  the  grief  that  had 
settled  on  her  like  an  incubus.  Hour  after  hour  she  sat  with  hex 
clasped  hands  resting  on  her  knees,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  one  spot, 
with  a  strange  vacant  expression,  as  if  dead  to  every  thing  around  her. 
The  only  circumstance  that  appeared  to  bring  her  to  consciousness,  was 
the  marriage  of  the  sister  who  had  been  her  nurse  and  attendant  since 
the  affliction  that  had  made  such  ravages  on  her  frame.  When  the 
bride  and  groom  elect  came  to  bid  Caroline  farewell,  as  they  were  about 
to  proceed  to  the  church,  where  they  were  to  be  united,  the  broken¬ 
hearted  girl  folded  her  sister  in  her  arms,  and  wept  over  her,  as  if  the 
separation  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  When  her  intended  brother- 
in-law  offered  his  hand,  she  said :  ‘  No,  George,  I  cannot  take  your 
hand  —  not  yet  —  it  seems  so  hard  to  take  my  Mary  from  me.’  When 
the  bridal  party  had  gone,  her  friend  tried  to  console  her,  but  she 
‘  refused  to  be  comforted.’  ‘  No  !’  said  she,  mournfully,  ‘  it  is  always  so; 
every  thing  that  I  love  is  taken  from  me !’ 

Shortly  after  her  sister’s  marriage  she  was  taken  to  the  country,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  the  fresh  air  would  revive  her.  The  heat  of  June, 
in  the  crowded  city,  had  been  too  much  for  her  enfeebled  state.  All 
expectation  of  her  recovery  was  gone,  for  the  fatal  symptoms  of  a  con¬ 
firmed  and  rapid  consumption  were  upon  her,  and  her  friends  knew 
that  she  must  die.  She  alone  was  yet  unconscious  that  this  was  to  be 
her  last  summer  upon  earth  —  that  the  grave  would  soon  be  opened  to 
receive  its  victim. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  that  she  was  in  the  neighborhood,  I  visited  her. 
We  had  not  met  since  we  were  school-girls.  Though  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  yet  the  tranquil  seclusion  in  which  I  had  lived,  had  kept  me 
in  ignorance  of  the  trials  and  the  experience  of  life,  while  she  had  drank 
deeply  of  its  poisoned  chalice  —  and  to  her  it  was  a  fatal  draught. 

When  I  first  saw  her,  she  was  leaning  back  in  an  arm  chair,  with  her 
head  resting  against  one  of  the  porch-columns.  Her  cheek  touched 
the  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  white  jessamine,  that  twined  its  light  and 
feathery  foliage  around  the  fluted  pillars,  and  mingling  with  the  grace¬ 
ful  woodbine,  hung  their  united  drapery  above  her  head.  I  had  often 
heard  of  the  peculiar  beauty  with  which  consumption  invests  its 
victims ;  but  here  I  saw  it  in  all  its  fearful  loveliness.  The  fragile 
form,  almost  bending  beneath  the  summer  breeze  —  the  transparency 
and  purity  of  her  complexion,  through  which  you  could  trace  the  delicate 
tinting  of  the  blue  veins  —  her  beautifully-formed  lips,  to  which  fever 
had  given  the  coral  hue  of  health  —  and  her  eye !  —  oh  how  spiritual, 
how  unlike  earth  was  the  brightness  of  her  dark  blue  eye !  As 
I  looked  on  her  high,  fair  forehead,  over  which  the  golden-brown 
hair  was  parted  in  rich  waves  —  on  her  gentle  smile,  and  the  soft 
serenity  of  her  countenance  —  I  was  reminded  of  the  artist’s  conception 
of  a  ‘  beauty  not  of  earth.’  At  times,  she  became  quite  animated,  and  we 
spake  together  of  school-days,  and  of  several  occurrences  that  had  then 
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excited  our  merriment,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  out  teacher,  with 
whom  laughter  was  a  punishable  crime.  I  never  shall  forget  her 
smile,  when  she  could  he  roused  to  cheerfulness.  There  was  something 
so  sweet,  so  peculiar,  so  radiant  with  the  loveliness  of  her  character, 
that  it  instantly  won  the  heart.  How  painful  was  the  reflection,  that 
one  so  beautiful  should  pass  away  from  the  fair,  green  earth,  to  the  cold, 
dark  grave — from  life  and  beauty,  to  corruption  and  decay? 

As  soon  as  the  fatal  disease  became  seated,  the  settled  gloom  that  had 
hung  over  her  since  the  death  of  her  lover,  suddenly  passed  away,  and 
her  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits  returned.  Before  this,  she  was  never 
seen  to  smile;  and  though  still  subject  to  occasional  depression,  yet 
she  was  more  cheerful  than  she  had  been  since  the  fatal  event.  She 
now  frequently  spoke  of  her  lost  William,  and  loved  to  relate  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  their  acquaintance,  though  previous  to  this, 
his  name  was  never  heard  to  pass  her  lips.  The  world  seemed  again 
to  become  beautiful,  and  the  love  of  life  once  more  awakened  in  her 
bosom.  ‘  Oh,’  said  she,  1  if  I  could  only  get  strength  enough  to  rove 
through  these  woods  and  meadows,  I  know  I  should  be  well  again !’ 
This  change  was  one  of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  the  melancholy 
disease.  Illusive  consumption !  Thou  clothest  thy  victims  with  new 
beauty,  as  thou  art  about  to  crumble  them  into  dust  and  ashes,  and  thou 
inspirest  them  with  a  love  of  the  pleasant  things  of  earth,  just  as  thou 
art  ready  to  snatch  them  from  our  sight  forever.’ 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  dying  girl,  was  the  evening  of  her  departure 
for  the  city.  The  revival  produced  by  the  change  of  air  was  but  tem¬ 
porary.  She  was  sinking  rapidly,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  remove 
her,  while  she  yet  had  strength  to  bear  the  fatigue.  It  was  a  beautiful 
summer  evening,  when  she  was  carried  down  stairs,  and  laid  upon  the 
sofa.  The  shutters  were  thrown  open,  and  the  full  moon  poured  in  a 
radiance  of  light,  bringing  the  lovely  invalid  into  bright  relief,  as  she 
lay  there,  like  some  beautiful  creation  of  fancy.  As  its  pale  beams 
rested  on  her  brow,  showing  the  classic  outline  of  her  features,  she 
looked  like  sculptured  marble.  There  was  a  fearful  beauty  in  the 
sight !  Her  eyelids  were  closed ;  their  long  dark  lashes  lay  pencilled 
on  her  cheek,  and  so  death-like  was  the  composure  of  her  countenance, 
that  her  mother  arose,  with  a  cold  shudder,  and  closed  the  window. 
The  sight  was  too  like  a  corpse  for  a  mother  to  bear.  She  was  taken 
to  the  city  on  that  beautiful  moonlight  evening,  and  I  never  saw  her 
more. 

A  few  days  after  her  return  home,  she  was  told  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  her  restoration  to  health  —  that  the  hour  of  her  death  was  at 
hand.  She  received  the  information  with  calm  submission ;  and  as  the 
patriarch  ‘  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,’  ere  he  ‘  yielded  up  the 
ghost,’  so  did  she  gather  up  her  thoughts,  that  she  might  be  prepared 
for  the  great  and  awful  change.  She  would  lie  for  hours  in  deep  medi¬ 
tation,  and  silent  prayer;  and  when  one  of  her  gay  acquaintances 
wished  to  relate  to  her  the  news  of  the  day,  she  waved  her  hand,  and 
gently  said :  ‘  My  dear  friend,  I  have  now  no  interest  in  the  things  of 
earth ;  my  concerns  are  with  God,  and  eternity.’  She  ‘  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,’  as  tranquilly  as  the  wearied  child  sinks  to  repose  on  its  mother’s 
bosom :  and  the  sweet  smile  of  serenity  that  dwelt  on  the  lips  of  her 
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beautiful  corse,  showed  how  gently  death  had  done  its  work  in  severing 
her  redeemed  spirit  from  its  earthly  tenement. 


It  was  in  the  early  part  of  June,  18  — ,  that  I  was  crossing  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  on  a  visit  to  the  eastern  section  of  Maryland.  The 
boat,  as  usual,  stopped  at  the  ancient  city  of  A - ,  to  land  and  re¬ 

ceive  passengers.  While  I  was  busily  watching  the  changes  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  cloud,  as  they  were  reflected  on  the  still  waters,  my  attention  was 
roused  by  a  silvery  laugh  from  a  young  creature,  and  by  the  gay  voices 
of  her  companions,  as  they  were  stepping  from  the  shore  to  the  deck  of 
the  steam-boat.  Her  mother  and  brother  were  to  accompany  her ;  but 
there  were  some  female  friends,  and  several  gentlemen,  who  had  come 
with  her,  to  defer  their  leave-takings,  until  the  warning  bell  had  tolled 
for  the  last  time.  While  she  was  leaning  against  the  railing,  and  gaily 
talking  with  the  group,  another  and  another  gallant  youth  came  on 
board  to  pay  his  parting  compliments,  some  with  bouquets  of  rare  flow¬ 
ers,  others  with  a  volume  of  poems,  or  the  last  new  novel.  For  each, 
she  had  a  sweet  smile,  and  a  pleasant  or  witty  reply.  Her  attentions 
were  equally  divided,  and  with  all  she  seemed  a  favorite.  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  lovely  girl,  was  the  wit,  the  beauty,  and  the  belle  of 
A - ;  and  seldom  was  such  a  distinction  more  justly  merited. 

She  was  just  of  that  age  when  the  child  is  merging  into  the  woman ; 
that  interesting  age,  when  the  youthful  heart  is  as  yet  unsullied  by  the 
world’s  teaching  or  the  world’s  flatteries.  She  was  a  bright  and  beau¬ 
tiful  creature.  Her  dark  eye  sparkled  with  animation,  and  the  bloom 
of  her  cheek  varied  with  the  quiet  or  excitement  of  her  feelings,  from 
the  delicate  tint  of  the  maiden-blush  rose,  to  the  richest  hues  of  the  Pro¬ 
vence.  Her  dimpled  mouth,  with  its  pearly  teeth,  seemed  made  for 
smiles,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  light-heartedness,  the  music  of  her 
joyous  laugh.  It  was  like  the  wild  carol  of  a  bird,  and  thrilled  through 
me,  making  my  very  heart  feel  glad,  as  if  I  had  met  with  some  unex¬ 
pected  pleasure. 

Her  companions  bade  her  farewell,  and  our  heavy  boat  was  again 
ploughing  its  way  through  the  waters.  The  gentlemen  stood  on 
shore  and  waved  their  hats  until  we  lost  sight  of  them.  She  then  sat 
down,  and  opened  one  or  two  of  the  volumes,  but  soon  threw  them  aside, 
and  took  her  brother’s  arm.  Her  attention  was  excited  by  some  aquatic 
birds,  whose  active  pursuit  of  their  prey  seemed  to  her  more  like  amuse¬ 
ment  than  employment.  ‘  Look,  brother,’  I  overheard  her  exclaim,  ‘  at 
that  sea-bird ;  one  moment  it  darts  toward  the  water,  then  it  flies  far  up 
into  the  blue  sky,  and  swiftly  returning  again,  it  rests  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  waves,  as  if  it  loved  the  refreshing  coolness.  I  wish  I  could  be  a 
sea-bird,  for  a  little  while,  at  least.’ 

‘You  are  to  much  of  one  already,  Kate,’  said  her  brother,  ‘for  the 
peace  of  the  finny  tribe  you  left  gasping  on  the  shore  of  our  own  fair 
river.’ 

‘Brother,’  said  she,  while  the  tears  started  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  ‘you 
do  not  mean  that  I  am  a  coquette,  do  you  ?  Oh !  if  I  thought  that  my 
levity  had  made  me  act  like  that  cold,  heartless  thing,  I  would  despise 
myself,  and  never  be  gay  again.’ 
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‘  No,  my  sister,’  said  the  brother,  fondly  encircling  her  waist,  ‘you 
have  too  much  soul  about  you,  I  believe,  ever  to  be  a  coquette.  I  did 
not  think  you  would  take  my  jesting  so  seriously.’ 

When  this  little  cloud  passed  by,  the  same  sportiveness  animated  her 
fine  countenance,  and  gave  her  step  and  her  every  action  a  buoyancy 
so  light  and  graceful,  that  she  seemed  the  embodied  spirit  of  health  and 
cheerfulness. 

The  steam-boat  stopped  opposite  the  place  where  they  were  to  land ; 
a  little  skiff  shot  out  from  the  bank  toward  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  fair  girl,  with  her  mother  and  brother,  were  seated  within  it,  and  were 
passing  rapidly  to  the  shore.  The  light  boat  rose  and  fell  with  the 
heaving  waters,  and  the  dipping  oars  moved  like  the  wings  of  a  flying 
sea-bird.  As  it  glided  onward,  her  brother  sportively  rocked  it  from 
side  to  side,  and  her  light  laugh  came  ringing  over  the  waves,  as  soft 
as  the  sound  of  distant  bells.  Oh!  that  silvery  laugh!  I  can  remember 
it  yet ! 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  May,  that  I  paid  my  next  annual  visit  to 

my  sister.  As  the  boat  drew  near  A - ,  I  thought  of  the  beautiful  girl 

I  had  seen  the  year  before,  and  wondered  whether  she  was  still  a 
reigning  belle,  or  had  settled  into  the  happy  wife  —  the  sober  married 
woman.  My  thoughts  continued  to  dwell  upon  her,  until  we  stopped  at 
the  wharf.  A  couch  was  prepared  on  deck,  and  a  carriage  drew  up, 
from  which  a  sick  person  was  carefully  lifted  by  a  family  servant,  and 
borne  on  deck  in  his  arms.  A  middle-aged  lady  followed,  whose 
thick  veil  prevented  a  view  of  her  features.  But  as  soon  as  she  threw 
it  aside,  to  bathe  the  temples  of  the  exhausted  invalid,  I  saw  it  was  the 
mother  of  that  lovely  girl  who  had  been  the  subject  of  my  thoughts.  I 
looked  on  the  emaciated  face  of  the  sufferer,  and  mentally  exclaimed: 

‘  Can  this  be  the  beautiful  Catherine  F - ?  There  is  some  resem¬ 

blance,  indeed  —  but  no,  it  cannot  be  ! 

Upon  my  offering  a  fan  to  the  lady,  as  she  anxiously  bent  over  the 
couch,  she  thanked  me,  and  recollecting  when  we  had  met  before,  said : 

‘  This  is  a  great  change  in  one  short  year.’ 

I  felt  so  much  shocked,  that  I  could  say  nothing  in  reply.  Yes!  it 
was  a  change  —  a  sad,  sad  change !  To  me  it  seemed  but  a  few  brief 
months  since  I  had  seen  her  entering  the  same  boat  with  her  buoyant 
step,  her  merry  laugh,  and  attended  by  her  gay  companions.  Where 
were  they  now  ?  Her  mother  and  the  faithful  servant  were  still  at  her 
side,  but  her  brother  was  far  away  upon  the  broad  blue  sea,  and  her 
friends  and  admirers  left  her  when  the  hour  of  sickness  came.  And 
she,  too,  was  Consumption’s  victim !  I  knew  it  by  the  steady  lustre  of 
her  eye,  the  hectic  flush  on  her  hollow  cheek,  the  sharpened  outline  of 
feature,  and,  above  all,  by  the  peculiar  transparency  of  her  taper  fingers, 
as  they  lay  in  dazzling  whiteness  across  her  rich  dark  hair.  I  won¬ 
dered  much  what  could  have  caused  this  gay  young  creature  so  soon  to 
become  a  prey  to  the  insatiate  spoiler.  I  was  subsequently  told,  that 
after  a  summer  spent  in  gayety,  she  returned  home  with  a  slight  cold, 
contracted  when  out  upon  one  of  their  moonlight  sails,  or  in  one  of  the 
dances  on  the  green,  damp  with  the  evening  dews.  It  seemed  to  have 
nearly  passed  away,  and  nothing  more  was  thought  of  it.  But  it 
returned  again,  upon  the  slightest  exposure;  and  at  last  it  showed  that 
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it  had  been  secretly  undermining  its  way,  for  it  revealed  its  fatal  symp¬ 
toms,  the  bright  fevered  spot  —  the  gradual  wasting  of  flesh  —  and  the 
painful  sinking  away  into  utter  feebleness. 

We  parted  when  the  boat  reached  its  place  of  destination ;  and  a 
few  weeks  afterward,  upon  taking  up  the  village  paper,  I  saw  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obituary  notice :  ‘  Died  in  A - ,  Catherine  F - ,  aged 

seventeen ;  the  idolized  sister  of  an  absent  brother  —  the  only  daughter 
of  a  widowed  mother.’ 


I  have  given  but  two  of  many,  very  many,  sketches  that  memory 
records.  How  numerous  are  the  cases  of  this  disease,  that  must  have 
occurred  within  the  remembrance  of  every  one !  Consumption,  like 
the  horrid  idol  of  the  Hindoos,  rolls  over  our  land,  and  annually  crushes 
beneath  its  wheels  more  than  fifty  thousand  victims.  The  number 
startles  us,  and  appears  incredible.  But  let  every  one  look  back  for 
a  few  years,  and  see  whether  he  will  not  find,  in  his  neighborhood, 
among  his  acquaintance,  and  it  may  be  even  in  his  own  family, 
enough  to  bring  conviction,  not  only  that  this  is  true,  but  enough,  too,  to 
make  him  feel  that  something  should  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  to  arrest 
tne  progress  oi  mis  desolating  scourge.  G. 
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Devon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  increasing 
her  army  on  eaeli  day’s  march, ’ ”  says  the 
little  leetivss,  in  a  loud  disgusted  voice ; 

“  ‘  each  day’s  _ . but  was  at  last 

overtaken  by  the  rapid  —  the  rapid  and  ex¬ 
peditious  Howard  — - 

“  It  is  Mr.  lieamish,  Miss  George,”  said 
Lydia,  complacently. 

And  then  JIrs.  liutler  was  heard  through 
the  keyhole,  saying  —  “Wo  must  dine  at 
six  o’clock,  and  mind  you  bring  llichard, 
Air.  lieamish.  Tell  him  his  aunt,  Madame 
de  Tracy,  desires  him  to  come.” 

“  Go  on,  mv  dear,”  says  Miss  George. 

“  1  On  the  banks  of  the  Severn,’”  Augusta 
continues.  And  there  thu  armies  apparent  ly 
come  to  a  dead  stop,  for  some  one  is  heard 
to  say  something  about  “  the  children  too.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  replies  the  mother’s  voice, 
and  so  Gussie  begins  again  in  crestfallen 
tones : — 

“  1  The  Lancastrians  were  hero  totally  de¬ 
feated.  The  Marl  of  Devonshire  and  Lord 
Wenloc  were  killed  on  the  field.  The  Duke 
of  Somerset  and  about  twenty  other  persons 
of  distinction,  having  taken  shelter  in  a 
church,  were  surrounded,  dragged  out,  and 
immediately  beheaded.’  ” 

“  Miss  George,  have  you  overseen  an  ex¬ 
ecution  ?  ”  says  Sarah. 

“  /  should  like  to  see  one,”  says  Algy,  in 
an  oil-hand  way.  “  I  shall  get  papa  to  take 
me,  or  cousin  Dick.  I’m  sure  ho  will  if  I 
ask  him." 

“  You  horrid  children!  ”  says  Miss  George ; 
“  how  can  you  talk  about  such  dreadful 
things.  I’lease,  dear  Algy,  do  your  sum,  and 
don't  draw  blocks  and  heads.  Go  on,  Au¬ 
gusta.” 

“ 1  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  were  ta¬ 
ken  prisoners,’ ’’said  Augusta, ‘“and  brought 
to  tire  king,  who  a-ked  the  prince  alter  an 
insulting  manner,  how  he  dared  to  invade 
his  dominions. 

“  ‘  The  young  prince,  more  mindful  of  his 
high  birth  than  of  his  present  fortune,  re¬ 
plied  that  he  came  thither  to  claim  his  just 
inheritance ;  the  ungenerous  lidward,  in¬ 
sensible  to  pity,  struck  him  on  the  lace  with 
his  gauntlet,”’  —  “Oh!”  says  Sarah,  re¬ 
proachfully, — “‘and  the  Dukes  of  Clar¬ 
ence  and  Glou”’ — -  Hut  hero  the  door 
opened  and  instead  of' heroic  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  princes,  of  kings  savage  and  remorse¬ 
less,  of  wicked  uncles  anti  fierce  bearded 
barons,  ami  heart-broken  and  desperate 
ipteens,  a  beautiful  young  lady  came  into 
the  room  in  a  riding-habit,  smiling,  with  her 
gold  hair  in  a  net.  This  was  poor  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  stiadow,  her  namesake,  the  happy 
Catherine,  who  haunted  aittl  vexed  and 


charmed  her  all  at  once,  who  stood  in  the 
open  doorway,  with  all  the  sunshine  behind 
her, and  was  saying  it  was  her  birthday,  and 
the  littlu  prisoners  were  to  be  set  free. 

“  You  will  be.  able  to  go  and  see  your  sis¬ 
ters,  Miss  George,”  Miss  liutler  says,  smil¬ 
ing,  “  for  mamma  is  going  to  take,  the  chil¬ 
dren  out  to  lunch  and  for  all  the  afternoon.” 

“  And  where  are  you  going  to  ?  toll  me, 
tell  me,  Kilty,  please  tell  me,”  says  Augusta, 
Hinging  her  arms  round  her. 

“  I  am  going  to  ride  in  the  park  with  papa 
and  Georgia  and  Mr.  lieamish,”  said  Cath¬ 
erine,  “  and  this  atternoon  Aunt  Matilda 
wants  ns  to  go  to  Sydenham  with  her.” 

“What  fun  you  do  have,  to  be  sure  1” 
said  Augusta,  with  a  long  groan. 

And  then  one  of  the  voices  as  usual  cries, 
"  Catherine,  Catherine,”  from  below,  and 
smiling  once,  more,  and  nodding  to  them,  the 
girl  runs  downstairs  into  the  hall,  where  her 
father  and  the  others  are  waiting,  impatient 
to  ride  away  into  the  bright 'summer  parks. 

The  children  went  oil’  much  excited  half- 
an-honr  later,  Augusta  chattering,  Lydia 
bustling  and  consetpiential,  and  carrying  a 
bag;  Algy  indulging  in  various  hops,  jerks, 
ami  other  gymnastic  signs  of  content,  Sarah 
saying  little,  but  looking  all  round  eyes  and 
happiness.  Lunch  with  their  cousins  — 
shopping  with  mamma  —  the  Zoological 
Gardens  —  buns  for  the  bears  —  nuts  for  the 
monkeys  —  there  seemed  to  bo  no  end  of 
delights  in  store  for  them  as  they  tripped 
downstairs  all  ribbon-cuds  ami  expectation 

“  Good-by,  Miss  George,”  cried  Lydia. 

“  Good-by,  horrid  schoolroom,”  said  Au¬ 
gusta. 

"  1  do  so  like  going  out  with  mamma! 
wish  I  always  did,”  said  little  Sarah. 

Thu  children  were  not  nnkiml,  but  they 
would  have  naturally  preferred  feeding  mon¬ 
keys,  to  doing  long-division  sums  with  an 
angel  from  heaven,  and  poor  Catherine,  who 
was  only  a  mortal  after  all,  wrinkled  up  her 
eyebrows,  anti  sighed.  Hut  her  momentary 
ill-lmmour  was  gone  in  an  instant,  From  her 
place  on  the  binding,  she  heard  the  start. 
The  brief  squabble  with  which  children  in¬ 
variably  set  oil’.  The  bland  maternal  inter¬ 
ference . 

The  carriage  wheels  rolled  away,  the  dour 
closed,  and  Catherine  found  herself  all  alone 
in  a  great  empty  house,  with  an  atti  rnoon 
of  delightful  liberty  before  her.  •  It  was  all 
sunny  and  silent.  The  pots  anil  pans  down 
below  were  at  rest  for  once,  an-l  hanging 
quietly  upon  their  pegs.  The  bedroom  doers 
were  open,  the  study  was  empty  ;  there  was 
no  one  in  the  drawing-room  when  she  looked 
in,  only  the  sun  beating  upon  the  blinds  and 
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pouring  in  through  tho  conservatory  win¬ 
dow. 

Catherine  brought  away  a  Tennyson  and 
a  Saturday  Itcview,  and  came  hack  into  the 
schoolroom  again,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
little  shabby  sola.  Sho  was  not  long  in 
making  up  her  mind  as  to  what  sho  should 
do  with  her  precious  horn’s  of  liberty.  Her 
two  little  sisters  filled  every  spare  thought 
and  moment  in  Catherine’s  busy  life,  and 
her  poor  little  heart  yearned  towards  the 
grim  house  in  Kensington  Square,  with  the 
iivo  narrow  windows,  and  tho  prim-looking 
wire-blinds,  behind  which  Rosy  and  Totty’s 
curly  heads  were  bobbing  at  woi’k  and  at 
play,  as  tho  case  might  be. 

As  Catherine  waited,  resting  in  the 
schoolroom  for  a  few  minutes,  sho  thought, 
with  one  more  envious  sigh,  how  she  wished 
that  she,  too,  had  a  large  open  carriage,  to 
drive  oil'  in.  She  longed  —  it  was  silly 
enough  —  to  be  the  happy,  fortunate  Cathe¬ 
rine,  instead  of  the  hard-working  neglected 
one.  She  thought  how  tired  sho  was,  and  of 
the  long  hot  Kensington  lload ;  she  thought 
of  tho  other  Catherine  riding  away  through 
the  Park,  in  her  waving  grey  habit,  under 
the  bright  green  trees,  with  that  kind  red- 
bearded  Mr.  Beamish  curvetting  beside  her. 
It  is  only  an  every-day  story  —  one  little 
pig  goes  to  market,  another  stays  at  home. 
Ono  cats  bread-and-butter,  another  has 
none,  and  cries  squeak,  squeak,  squeak. 
The  clock  struck  one  meanwhile.  It  was 
no  use  going  oil’  to  her  sisters  until  after  their 
dinner;  luncheon  was  not  ready  yet,  and 
Catherine  threw  herself  down  at  full  length 
upon  the  sofa,  and  opened  the  paper  she 
had  brought  off  the  drawing-room  table.  In 
at  the  window  some,  sweet  sultry  summer 
air  came  blowing  through  a  smutty  lilac-tree. 
There  was  a  clinking  of  pails  and  heavy 
footsteps.  She  read  tho  review  .of  a  novel, 
of  anew  book  of  poetry,  and  than  she  turned 
to  an  essay.  It  was  something  about  women 
and  marrying;  about  feebleness,  and  inapti¬ 
tude,  and  missing  their  vocation ;  about  tho 
just  dislike  of  the  world  for  tho  persons  who 
could  not  conduce  to  its  amusement  or  com¬ 
fort.  Catherine  pushed  it  away  impatient¬ 
ly  ;  she  did  not  want  to  read  in  black  and 
white  what  she  knew  so  well  already  ;  what 
sho  had  to  read  always  in  the  black  and 
white  of  day  and  night ;  what  with  uncon¬ 
scious  philosophy  she  tried  so  hard  to  ignore. 

A  poor  little  thing,  just  beginning  life 
with  all  thb  worlds  and  dreams  of  early 
youth  in  her  heart,  chafing,  and  piteously 
holding  out  her  soft  littlo  hands  against  the, 
stern  laws  of  existence.  Ho  wonder  she 
turned  from  the  hard  sentences.  Anybody 


seeing  tho  childish  face,  the  gentle  little 
movements,  the  pretty  little  hands  which 
had  just  filing  tho  paper  away,  would  have 
been  sorry  lor  her.  Catherine  did  not  look 
even  her  twenty  years;  for  she  was  hack- 
ward  and  scarcely  full-grown.  She  looked 
too  young  and  too  childish,  one  might  have 
thought,  to  be  sent  out  by  late  and  .respect¬ 
able  references  into  tho  world.  One  might 
have  thought  that  she  should  have  lmd 
older  and  wiser  heads  to  think  for  her,  kind 
hands  to  pull  her  out  of  dillieulties,  kind 
hearts  to  cherish  her.  She  should  have 
been  alternately  scolded  and  taken  for 
treats,  like  the  children  ;  sent  to  bed  early, 
set  lessons  to  learn  —  other  than  those  hard 
ones  which  are  taught  with  stripes,  and 
learnt  only  with  painful  effort.  Thus,  at 
least,  it  would  have-  seemed  to  us  small 
mornlisers  looking  on  from  our  fancy-wave 
repositories;  where  right  and  wrong,  and 
oughts,  and  should-have-beens,  are  taken 
down  from  the  shelf  and  measured  out  so 
liberally  to  supply  tho  demand.'  .  .  . 
Half  a  yard  ot  favour  for  this  person  — 
three  quarters  of  trimming  for  that  one  — 
slashings  let  into  one  surtout  of  which  wo 
do  not  happen  to  fancy  tho  colour. — -or  in¬ 
stead  of  slashings  loopholes,  perhaps*  neatly 
inserted  into  another;  blue  ribbons,  gold 
chords  and  tassels,  and  rope-emls  —  there 
is  no  end  to  our  stock  and  the  things  we 
dispense  as  we  will  upon  our  imaginary  men 
and  women :  wo  give  them  out  complacent¬ 
ly  and  without  hesitation,  and  we  would 
fain  bestow  tho  same  measure  in  like  man¬ 
ner  upon  tho  living  people  we  sue  all  about 
us.  lint  it  is  in  vam  we  would  measure  out, 
dispense,  approve,  revoke.  Tho  fates  roll 
on  silent,  immutable,  carrying  us  and  our 
various  opinions  along  with  them,  and  the 
oughts  anil  should*,  the  praises  and  blunt¬ 
ings,  and  the  progress  of  events. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  and 
discussion  about  little  Catherine  at  onetime 
—  of  course  the  family  should  have  provid¬ 
ed  for  tho  three  girls;  her  stepmother's 
relations  ought  to  have  adopted  Catherine 
since  sho  hail  no  relations  of  her  own ; 
Mrs.  Huckington  was  well-oil-;  I.ady  Fare- 
brother  had  more  money  than  sho  know 
what,  to  do  with ;  but  it  all  ended  in  tho 
littlo  step-sisters  being  put  to  school,  anil  in 
Catherine  obtaining  an  excellent  situation 
through  an  advertisement  in  The  Times. 
Sho  got  sixty  pounds  a  year,  anil  as  she 
owned  the  interest  of  a  thousand  pounds 
besides,  she  was  rich  for  a  governess.  Hut 
then  sho  helped  to  pay  for  her  sisters’ 
schooling.  Stic  could  not  bear  them  to 
go  to  tho  cheap  and  retired  establishment 
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Lady  Farebrothcr  had  suggested.  The 
aunts  did  not  insist  when  Catherine  offered 
to  pay  the  diflbrcncc.  People  said  it  was 
a  shame,  but  only  what  might  have  boon 
expected  of  such  worldly,  pushing,  dis¬ 
agreeable  women  as  Sirs,  lluckington  and 
her  sister,  and  so  the  matter  ended.  And 
so  little  Catherine  at  nineteen  set  to  work 
for  herself.  She  came  —  a  blushing,  eager 
little  thing  —  to  a  certain  house  in  Eaton 
Stpiare,  to  earn  her  own  living,  to  help 
those  who  were  most  dear  to  her,  to  teach 
Mrs.  butler's  children  a  great  many  things 
she  had  never  learnt  herself.  What  a 
strange  now  world  it  was  1  of  stir,  of  hard 
work,  of  thoughts  and  feelings  undreamt  of 
in  the  quiet  old  days,  before  she  left  her 
home ;  running  in  the  garden,  playing  with 
her  little  sister  in  the  old  wainscoted  hall  — 
only  yesterday,  so  it  appeared  —  adoring 
her  stepmother,  being  naughty  sometimes, 
being  loved  and  happy  always — this  was 
all  her  experience ;  so  small,  so  oven,  so 
quiet,  that  it  seemed  ns  though  it  might 
have  lasted  for  years  to  come  —  instead  of 
which  now  already  all  was  over,  and  the 
tranquil  memories  were  haunting  poor  little 
Catherine  as  sadly  as  though  they  were  of 
sorrow,  Of  passion,  of  stirring  events. 

Sho  had  stayed  in  Eaton  Place  for  a 
year  and  more,  depending  for  subsistence  on 
her  own  exertions,  for  sympathy  on  a 
dream  or  two,  for  love  and  home  and  family 
on  two  little  school-girls,  whose  pencil-notes 
sho  road  over  and  over  again  on  the  many 
long  days  when  she  could  not  fly  off  to 
Mrs.  Martingale's  school  in  Kensington 
Square  to  see  two  little  ugly  girls,  wdio 
would  rush  into  the  room  and  spring  into 
her  arms,  with  as  many  jumps  of  delight  as 
Algy  himself.  Catherine  used  to  toll  them 
everything,  and  depended  upon  them  for 
advice  and  assistance  in  all  her  difliculties. 
She  had  a  way  of  clinging'  to  every  support 
and  outstretched  hand  which  came  in  her 
road.  She  had  lived  too  long  with  her  step¬ 
mother  not  to  have  learnt  from  her  to  trust 
and  believe  in  every  one  who  made  any  ad¬ 
vance,  or  who  seemed  in  the  least  inclined 
to  bo  kind  and  helpful.  If  she  had  to  pay 
for  this  credulity*  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
price  would  be  toe  great  to  give  for  it,  it  is 
worth  in  itself  so  much.  Time  after  time, 
when  any  ono  spoke  by  chance  a  few  good- 
natured  words,  and  seemed  to  ask  with 
some  small  interest  how  she  was,  how  her 
sisters  were,  how  she  liked  her  situation, 
and  so  forth,  her  foolish  little  heart  would 
leap  with  gratitude.  11  Here  is  a  friend  in¬ 
deed,”  she  would  think  to  herself ;  “  I  see  it 
in  her  face,  in  his  manner.  Oh,  how  fortu¬ 


nate  I  am  —  how  good  people  are.”  And 
then  the  good-natured  person  would  go 
away  and  forget  all  about  the  little  gover¬ 
ness,  unconscious  of  the  bitter  pang  of 
longing  disappointment  lie  or  she  bad  in¬ 
flicted. 

Meamvhilo  time  went  on  :  Catherine  had 
worked  very  hard  for  many  weeks,  kept 
her  temper,  made  the  best  of  troublesome 
times,  and  struggled  bravely  in  her  small 
little  feeble  way ;  and  sbo  began  to  feel  a 
little  tired  as  people  do  sometimes,  a  little 
lonely  and  injured  J  she  was  not  quite  so 
simple,  cheery,  unconscious,  as  sho  had 
been  when  sho  first  came,  and  the  way  in 
which  people  change  and  fail  under  vex¬ 
ation  and  worry  has  always  seemed  to  me 
the  saddest  part  of  pain.  The  Iiutlors 
were  very  kind  to  her,  but  sho  lived  by  her¬ 
self  in  the  hig  busy  house,  and  if  she 
dreamed  and  longed  for  companionship  and 
sympathy  that  might  not  be  here,  one  can¬ 
not  blame  her  very  lmrsldy.  Catherine 
thought  that  it  was  because  sho  was  a  gov¬ 
erness  that  such  things  were  denied  to  her; 
she  did  ijpt  know  then  that  to  no  one  — 
neither  to  governesses  nor  pupils  nor  pa¬ 
rents  — •  is  that  full  and  entire  sympathy 
given,  for  which  so  many  people  —  women 
especially  —  go  seeking  all -their  lives  long. 

For  all  tins  discouraging  doctrine,  a 
happy  golden  hour  came  to  the  little 
weary  Catharine  in  her  schoolroom  this 
afternoon.  , 

The  sympathetic  friend  who  could  rouse 
the  downcast  heart  and  understand  its 
need,  the  mighty  enchanter  whose  incanta¬ 
tions  could  bewitch  the  wearied  little  spirit 
from  everyday  life  and  bondage,  and  set  it 
free  for  a  time,  was  at  hand.  Catherine 
opened  the  book  sho  had  brought,  and  .im¬ 
mediately  the  spell  began  to  work.  Sho 
did  not  see  herself  or  her  troubles  or  the 
shabby  schoolroom  walls  any  more,  but  sud¬ 
denly  there  appeared  King  Arthur  sitting 
high  in  hall,  holding  his  court  at  Cacrlcou 
upon  Usk.  It  was  Prince  Geraint  who 
issued  from  a  world  of  wood,  and  climbing 
upon  a  fair  and  even  ridge,  a  moment 
showed  himself  against  the  sky.  It  was 
the  little  town  gleaming  in  the  long  valley, 
and  the  white  fortress  and  the  castle  in 
decay;  and  presently  in  the  dreary  court¬ 
yard  it  was  some  ono  singing  as  the  sweet 
voice  of  a  bird— 11  Turn,  Fortune,  turn 
thy  wheel;  our  hoard  is  little,  but  our 
hearts  are  great.”  Catherine  read  on,  and 
Enid  rode  away  all  dressed  in  faded  silk, 
and  then  Catherine  went  following,  too, 
through  many  a  woodland  pass,  by  swamps 
and  pools  and  wilds,  through  dreamy  castle 
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lmlls,  and  out  into  tlio  country  onco  more,  At  luncheon  she  duly  gave  her  message, 
■where  phantom  figures  came  and  fell  upon  Only  Mr.  lhitler  and  his  two  daughters, 
Geraint.  I1  also  Doorm,  and  Edryn,  wild  hungry,  blown  about,  cheerfully  excited  by 
Lnnours  on  bis  black  horse,  like  the  tlnm-  their  morning's  expedition,  were  present, 
dcr-clond  whose  skirts  are  loosened  by  the  Mr.  Butler  was  the  usual  middle-aged 
risiim  storm.  .  .  .  The  shadowy  arms  Englishman,  with  very  square-toed,  boots 
struck  without  sound,  clashing  in  silence,  ana  grizzly  whiskers,  lie  was  fond  of 
('lent  fresh  winds  from  a  distance  were  active  pursuits.  lie  talked  gossip  and 
blowing  about  the  room;  tho  measured  statistics,  lie  naturally  looked  to  his  older 
musical  tramp  of  the  rhythm  was  ringing  brother  Charles,  who  had  never  married,  to 
m  her  cars;  thero  was  a  sort  of  odd  dazzle  assist  him  with  his  large  family.  Daughters 
of  sunlight,  of  martial  strains  very  distant ;  grown  up,  and  growing  daily,  tempestuous 
the  wheel  ol  fortune  was  making  a  pumping  schoolboys  at  Eton,  a  midshipman,  two  wild 
noise  m  the  court  of  tlio  castle  outside ;  and  !  young  fellows  in  India,  another  very  promis- 
m  tho  midst  .of  it  all  the  door  opened,  nnd  1  nig  stupid  son  at  college,  who  hail  gone  up 
somc  onc  — it  might  liavo  been  Geraint  for  his  little  go  with  great  ce/ut,  Mr.  Butler 
—  walked  in.  For  a  moment  Catherine,  would  tell  you.  There  was  no  end  to  tho 
looked  up,  dreaming  still.  It  only  took  an  young  llutlcrs.  Hut,  unfortunately,  Charles 
instant  for  her  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  llutler  greatly  preferred  Dick  to  any  of  his 
governess  onco  more.  brother’s  sons.  Tlio  boy  was  like  his  motli- 

“  They  are  all  gone  out,  Mr.  Butler,”  she  or.  and  a  look  in  liis  eyes  Imd  pleaded  for 
said.  “  Mr.  and  Miss  Butler  are  riding  to  him  often  nnd  often  when  Dick  himself  won- 
Caerleon,  but  they  will  be  back  to  lunch."  dorod  at  his  uncle’s  forbearance.  jS'ow  the 
Catherine,  who  had  quite  recovered  her  cousins  only  resembled  their  father,  who 
everyday  composure,  wondered  why  young  greatly  bored  Charles  llutler  with  bis  long 
Mr.  llutler  smiled  as  ho  glanced  at  tho  stories  and  bis  animal  spirits, 
little  green  volume  in  lior  hand.  Ho  was  “  We  must  go  without  nuinima,  if  it  is  to 
not  so  good-looking  a  man  ns  l’rinco  Gor-  bo  to-morrow,”  said  Catherine  llutler. 
aint,  lie  was  not  so  broad  or  so  big;  ho  had  “Wo  could  not  possibly  go  without  a 
fair  curly  hair,  a  straight  nose,  sleepy  grey  chaperone,”  said  Georgina,  who  was  great 
eyes,  nnd  a  smart  Iittlo  moustache.  He  was  on  ctirpictto.  Sho  was  not  so  pretty  as 
dressed  liko  a  young  man  of  fashion,  with  a  Catherine,  and  much  more  self-conscious, 
flower  in  his  coat.  “  Capital  cold  beef  this  is,"  said  Mr.  But- 

11 1  am  afraid  I  can’t  wait  till  they  come  I01’-  “  Can't  Matilda  play  chaperone  for 
in,"  Bichard  said.  “  Perhaps  you  would  let  the  occasion?  By-the-hy,"  Catherine,  I  am 
them  know  that  it  is  to-morrow,  not,  Times-  not  sorry  to  hear  a  good  report  of  your 
day,  I  want  them  to  drink  tea  at  my  place,  friend  Mr.  Beamish.  I  can’t  allbrd  any  inl¬ 
and  the  children,  too.  Plcaso  tell  them  1  prudent  sons-in-law.  Kcmeiubor  that,  young 
shall  ho  excessively  disappointed  if  any-  ladies.” 

body  fails  me.  Good  morning,  Miss  James,”  11  Should  you  liko  Dick,  papa  ?  ”  said 
said  llichard,  affably,  “  I  boo  you  are  read-  Georgic,  with  a  laugh, 
mg  my  book  of  Idylls.”  “  Humph,  that  depends,”  said  her  father, 

Butler  ran  downstairs,  thinking  ns  ho  went,  with  his  mouth  full  of  cold  beef.  11 1  should 
"  Why  do  people  over  choose  ugly  gov-  have  thought  my  brother  Charles  must  bo 
erncsscs  ?  My  aunt’s  Miss  James  is  a  little  pretty  well  tired  out  by  this  time,  but  I  lie- 
dear.  Biding  to  Caerlcon.  She  didn’t I  'lievo  that  if  ho  were  to  drop  to-morrow, 
know  what  she  was  saying.  I  should  like  Hick  would  come  in  for  Muttondale  and 
to  see  my  uncle  Ilervcy  accoutred  ns  a  Eambswold.  Capital  land  it  is,  too.  1 
knight  of  Arthur's  round  table.  Poor  old  don't  believe  my  poor  boys  have  a  chance, 
Ilcrvey  1  ”  —  not  one  of  them.  Down,  Sandy,  down.” 

As  for  “  Miss  James,”  ns  Bichard  called  Sandy  was  Catherine’s  little  Scotch  terrier, 

her,  she  looked  into  tho  beginning  of  the  who  also  was  fond  of  cold  beef, 
hook,  and  saw  B.  X.  Ib,  in  three  whirligin  “  Dick  is  such  a  dear  fellow,”  said  C'atlic- 

lctters,  all  curling  up  into  one  corner  of  the  rino  Butler,  looking  very  sweet  and  cou<in- 

page.  She  blushed  up  now  all  by  herself,  ly,  and  peeping  round  the  dish-covers  at  her 
”  I  wish  people  would  not  speak  to  one  in  lather.  “Of  course,  I  love  my  brothers 
that  affable,  joking  voice,”  sho  thought ;  host,  pana  ;  but  I.  can  understand  Uncle 
and  she  did  not  read  anymore,  but  went  Charles  being  very  fond  of  Bichard." 
and  put  the  book  hack  on  the  drawing-room  11  Oh,  Richard  is  a  capital  good  fellow,” 
table,  where  it  had  been  lying  for  weeks  said  Mr.  Butler  (not  quite  so  entlmsiasti- 
l)a>b  rally  as  when  lie  spoke  of  the  beef  a  niin- 
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ute.  before).  “  Let  him  pet  bold  of  any¬ 
thing  be  likes,  and  keep  it  if  lie  can.  I  for 
one  don’t  grudgo  him  liia  good  fortune. 
Only  you  women  make  too  much  of  him, 
and  have  very  nearly  spoilt  him  among 
von.  Painting  and  music  is  all  very  well 
in  its  way,  but  mark  my  words,  it  may  he 
pushed  too  far.”  And  with  this  solemn 
warning  the  master  of  the  house  filled  him¬ 
self  a  glass  of  sheny,  and  left  the  room. 

bliss  George,  ns  she  tied  on  her  bonnet- 
strings  after  luncheon,  was  somewhat 
haunted  bv  Dick’s  sleepy  face.  The  visions 
of  Geraint,  and  Launcclot,  and  Enid,  and 
King  Arthur's  solemn  shade,  still  seemed 
hovering  about  her  as  she  went  along  the 
dusty  road  to  Kensington,  where  two  little 
figures  were  beckoning  from  behind  the 
Iron  rail  of  their  school-house  yard.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  children’s  arms  were  tightly 
clutched  round  Catherine’s  neck,  as  the 
three  went  and  sat  down  all  in  a  heap  on 
Mrs.  Martingale's  grey  school-house  sofa, 
and  they  chattered  and  chirped  and  chir- 
ruppeil  for  an  hour  together,  like  little  birds 
in  a  nest. 

CHAPTER  III. 

11  Y  THE  It  I  V  E  n. 

Catherine  had  forgotten  her  morning 
visions ;  they  had  turned  into  very  matter- 
of-fact  speculations  about  Totty’s  new  hat 
Rosa’s  Sunday  frock,  ns  she  came  home 
through  the  park  late  in  the  afternoon.  A 
long  procession  of  beautiful  ladies  was  slowly 
passing,  gorgeous  young  men  avere  walking 
up  and  down  and  along  the  ltoav,  looking  at 
the  cairiagesand  parasols,  and  recognizing 
their  acquaintances.  The  trees  and  the  grass 
were  still  green  and  in  festive  dress,  the  close 
of  this  beautiful  day  avas  all  sweet  and 
balmy  and  full  of  delight  for  those  who  could 
linger  out  in  the  long  daylight.  The 
Serpentine  gleamed  through  the  old  clm- 
trees  and  in  the  slant  sun-rays.  Catherine 
was  delighted  with  the  sweet  fresh  air  and 
childishly  amused  by  the  crowd,  but  she 
thought  she  had  better  get  out  of  it.  As  she 
avas  turning  out  of  the  broad  pathway  by 
one  of  the  small  iron  gates  of  tlio  park  she 
came  face  to  face  avitli  Dick  llutlcr  walking 
with  a  couple  of  friends.  He  took  oil' his 
hat  as  he  passed,  and  bliss  George  again 
bowed  avitli  the  air  of  a  meek  little  princess. 

“  AVho  is  that  ?”  said  Beamish.  “I  don’t 
know  her.” 

Mr.  Beamish  avas  destined  to  improve  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  for  there  came  a  little  note  from 
Mrs.  llutlcr  to  Dick  early  next  morning. 


“  My  dear  Richard,  —  I  am  very  sorry 
to  find  that  I  cannot  possibly  join  your  party 
this  afternoon,  but  the  girls  and  your  aunt 
avill  bo  delighted  to  come.  The  children 
declare  you  avould  ho  horribly  disappointed 
if  they  did  not  make,  their  appearance.  I 
am  afraid  of  their  being  troublesome,  blay 
I  send  bliss  George  to  keep  them  in  order  ? 
—  they  are  beyond  their  sisters’  control,. I 
fear. 

•  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

“  S.  Butler. 

“[P.S.  —  Will  not  you  and  Mr.  Beamish 
be  amiable  and  look  in  upon  us  this  even¬ 
ing  ?  you  will  find  some  friends.” 

Dick’s  studio  was  in  Queen’s  Walk.  Ho 
lived  in  one  of  those  old  brown  houses  facing 
the  river.  He  could  see  the  barges  go  by, 
and  the  boats  and  the  steamers  sliding  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  which  wore  planted  along 
the  water-side.  An  echo  of  tlio  roar  of  Lon¬ 
don  seemed  passing  by  outside  the  ancient 
gates  of  his  garden.  Within  everything  was 
still  and  silent,  and  haunted  by  the  past. 
An  old  dais  of  Queen  Anne’s  time  still  hung 
over  his  doorway,  and  lie  was  very  proud  of 
his  wainscoted  hail  and  drawing-room,  and  of 
the  oaken  stairs  which  led  up  to  his  studio. 
Ilisfriendlivedwithhim  there.  Mr.  Beamish 
was  in  the  Foreign  Ollicc,  and  had  good  ex¬ 
pectations.  As  he  was  an  only  son  and  had 
been  very  rigidly  brought  up,  he  naturally 
inclined  to  Dick,  and  to  his  Bohemian  life, 
and  tlio  two  young  men  got  on  very  well 
together.  The  house  had  been  a  convent 
school  before  they  came  to  it,  and  gentle 
block-veiled  nuns  had  slid  from  room  to 
room,  rosy  ragged  children  had  played 
about  the  passages  and  the  oaken  hall,  and 
had  clattered  their  mugs,  and  crumbled  their 
bread-and-butter,  in  thegreat  bow-windowed 
dining-room  at  the  back.  The  young  men 
had  seen  the  place  by  chance  one  dag,  were 
struck  by  its  quaintness  and  capabilities,  and 
they  agreed  to  take  it  together  and  to  live 
there.  The  children  and  tlio  nuns  went 
away  through  the  iron  gates.  Butler  put 
workmen  in  to  repair,  and  polish,  and  make 
ready,  and  then  he  came  and  established 
himself,  with  his  paint-pots  and  canvasses. 

The  studio  was  a  great  long  room,  with  a 
cross-light  that  could  be  changed  and  al¬ 
tered  at  will ;  for  which  purpose  heavy  cur¬ 
tains  and  shutters  had  been  put  up.  There 
was  matting  on  the  floor,  and  some  comfort¬ 
able  queer-shaped  chairs  were  standing 
round  the  fireplace.  The  walls  were  pan- 
nelled  to  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
ami  from  hooks  and  nails  ami  brackets,  hung 
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a  hundred  trophies  of  Butler's  fancies  and  I 
experiences.  Pictures  begun  and  never 
finished,  plaster  casts,  boxing-gloves,  foils, 
Turkish  pipes  and  scimitars,  brown  jugs  of  I 
graceful  slender  form,  out  of  E  jyptian  tombs. 
Bits  of  blue  china,  and  then  old  garments 
hanging  from  hooks,  Venetian  brocades  of 
gold  and  silver,  woven  with  silk,  and  pale 
strange  coloured  Stull’s  and  gauzes,  sea- 
green,  salmon-colon  r,  fainting  bine,  and  saf¬ 
fron  and  angry  orange-brawns.  English 
words  cannot  describe  tho  queer,  fanciful 
colours. 

There  was  a  comfortable  sofa  with  cush¬ 
ions,  and  a  great  soft  carpet,  spread  at  one 
end  of  tho  room,  upon  which  the  tea-lable 
stood,  all  ready  laid  with  cakc3  anil  llow- 
ors.  Beamish  had  gone  out  that  morning  and 
bought  a  waggon-load  of  dowers,  for  the  stu¬ 
dio  and  the  balcony.  There  was  a  piano  in  a 
dark  corner,  in  the  room  where  the  curtains 
cast  a  gloom,  but  the  windows  outlie  balcony 
were  set  wide  open,  anil  the  river  rolled  bv 
prey  and  silvery,  and  with  a  rush,  carrying 
its  sivilt  steamers  and  boats  anil  burdens. 
The  distant  banks  gleamed  through  the  full, 
leaved  branches,  a  quiet  figure  stood  here 
and  there  under  tho  trees,  watching  the 
flow  of  the  stream.  It  was  a  strange 
quaint  piece  of  mcdiieval  life  set  into  the 
heart  of  to-day.  The  young  men  should 
have  worn  powder  and  periwigs,  or  a  still 
more  ancient  garb.  In  the  church  near  at 
hand,  a  martyr  lies  buried,  and  it  is  the  old 
bygone  world  that  everything  t  l'.s  of — as 
the  river  flows  past  the  ancient  houses. 
Presently  the  clock  from  tho  steeple  of  old 
St.  Mary’s  Church  clanged  out,  and  at  that 
very  instant  these  was  a  loud  ring  at  the 
hell.  Beamish  started  up.  Dick  looked  over 
the  balcony.  It  was  only  tho  punctual  chil¬ 
dren,  who  had  insisted  upon  starting  much 
too  soon,  and  who  had  been  walking  up  and 
down  the  street,  waiting  until  it  should  be 
time  for  them  to  make  their  appearance. 

“  Do  you  know,  wo  very  nearly  didn’t 
come  at  all,  Diek  V  ”  they  instantly  began 
telling  him  from  down  lieloiv  in  the  ball. 
11  Mamma  said  she  couldn't  come,  and  Miss 
Georgo  didn’t  want  to,  did  you,  Miss 
George?  and  they  said  we  should  he  n 
hot  her;  and  wc  were  afraid  we  were  late, 
hut  we  weren't.”  All  this  was  chiefly  in 
Algy’s  falsetto.  Lvdia joined  in  — 1  Wouldn’t 
you  have  been  disappointed  if  wo  had  not 
eoaie,  Dick  V  and  why  have  you  hung  up  all 
them  little  things  ?  ” 

’•  They  are  kitchen  plates  and  old  clothes, ” 
says  Algy,  splitting  with  laughter;  “and 
some  foils  —  oh,  jolly.” 

”  Algy,"  said  Miss  George,  very  deter¬ 


mined  and  severe,  because  she  was  so  shy 
—  “  remember  that  I  am  going  to  take  you 
away  if  you  arc  troublesome.” 

“  lie  won’t  he  troublesome,  Mi<s  George, 
lie  never  is  ”  said  Diek,  good-humouredly. 

"  Look  here ;  won’t  you  sit  down  ?  ”  and 
ho  pushed  forward  the  enormous  tapestried 
chair  in  which  ho  had  been  lounging. 
Catherine  sat  down.  She  looked  a  very 
small  little  person  in  her  white  gown,  lost 
in  the  great  arm-chair.  She  glanced  round 
curiously,  with  her  bright  eyes,  and  forgot 
her  role,  of  governess  for  a  minute. 

“IIow  delightful  the  river  is  —  what 
a  dear  old  place,”  she  said,  in  her  plaintive 
childish  voice.  “What  nice  china!’’  —  sho 
happened  to  have  a  fancy  for  lnwls  and 
cracked  teapots,  and  bad  kept  the  key  of 
her  stepmother’s  china  closet.  “  This  is 
Dutch,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  she  asked.  And  then  she 
blushed  up  shyly,  and  felt  very  forward  all 
of  a  sudden. 

“  Here  is  a  nice  old  hit,”  said  Beamish' 
coining  up  to  Dick’s  assistance,  with  a  hid¬ 
eous  tureen  he  had  picked  up  a  bargain. 
“  Butter  and  I  are  rival  collectors,  you 
know.” 

"  Are  you  ?  ”  said  Catherine,  blushing 
again. 

“  Yes,”  said  Beamish.  And  then  there  was 
a  pause  in  the  conversation,  and  they  heard 
the  river  rushing,  and  botli  grew  sliver  and 
shyer. 

Meanwhile,  Diek  was  going  about  with 
tile  children,  who  had  fortunately  preserved 
their  composure,  and  who  seemed  nil  over 
the  place  m  a  minute. 

“  And  now  show  us  something  else.”  said 
Algy.  “  Miss  Georgo  !  ”  he  shouted,  “  I  mean 
to  be.  an  artist  like  Diek — when  I’m  a 
man.” 

“  Wbat  a  brilliant  career  Algy  is  chalking 
out  for  himself,  isn’t  lie,  Beamish  ?  "  said  poor 
Dick. 

'•  lie  might  do  worse,”  Beamish  answered, 
kindly.  “  You  must  let  Miss  Georgo  see 
your  picture.  lie.  has  painted  a  capital 
picture  this  time,  Miss  George." 

Dick  had  modestly  turned  it  with  its  face 
to  the  wall.  “They  don’t  want  to  see  my 
picture,”  said  Diek  ;  and  lie  went  on  pulling 
one  thing  out  after  another,  to  the  delight 
of  the  three  little  girls  who  stood  all  in  a  row, 
absorbed  in  his  wonderful  possessions.  Algy 
was  inspecting  a  lay  figure,  and  quite  silent 
and  entranced  by  the  charming  creature. 
Poor  little  Miss  George,  meanwhile,  sat  in 
her  big  chair,  growing  shyer  anti  shyer 
every  minute :  she  was  longing  for  the  others 
to  appear.  Perhaps,  Beamish  also  was  look¬ 
ing  out  for  them. 
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They  came  at  last,  with  a  roll  of  wheels,  a 
rustle,  some  gentle  laughter  and  confusion  on 
the  stairs ;  and  the  two  young  fellows  rushed 
down  to  receive  their  guests.  Georgie.  was  in 
blue,  and  had  her  affected  manner  on ;  Cath¬ 
erine  Butler  was  all  in  a  light  grey  cloud  from 
head  to  font,  and  looked  like  a  beautiful  appa¬ 
rition  ns  she  came  under  the  curtain  of  the 
door  following  her  aunt.  Rladamo  do  Tracy 
was  bustling  in,  without  any  poetic  or  roman¬ 
tic  second  thoughts,  exclaiming  at  everything 
she  saw  — delighted  with  the  convenience  of 
the  house.  She  was  unlike  Sirs.  Butler  in  the 
sincere  ami  unaffected  interest  she  took  in 
all  sorts  of  other  people’s  schemes,  arrange¬ 
ments,  money-matters,  and  love-makings, 
lodgings,  and  various  concerns. 

“  But  how  well-off  you  are  hero,  Dick  1 
I  congratulate  you  1  you  must  feel  qiiite 
cramped  at  Tracy  after  this!  Catherine  !  Look 
at  that  river  and  the  (lowers.  ...  Is  it  not 
charming?  —  you  are  quite  magnificent; 
my  dear  Dick,  you  are  receiving  us  like  a 
prince !’  ’ 

“  Beamish  got  the  llowers,”  said  Richard, 
smiling;  “  I  only  stood  the  cakes.  Now  then, 
Catherine,  you  must  make  tea,  please.” 

They  all  went  and  sat  round  tlm  ten-tablo 
in  a  group.  Madame  do  Tracy  and  Georgina 
were  upon  the  sofa.  The  children  were 
squatting  on  the  door,  while  Miss  George 
stood  handing  them  their  cakes  and  their 
tea,  for  Dick’s  chairs  were  big  and  comfort¬ 
able,  hut  not  very  numerous.-  Catherine 
Butler,  with  deft,  gentle  fingers,  dipped  the 
china  into  the  basin,  poured  water  from  the 
kettle  with  its  little  flame,  measured,  with 
silver  tongs  and  queer  old  silver  spoons,  the 
cream  and  sugar  into  the  fragrant  cups. 
She  might  have  been  the  priestess  of  the 
flower-docked  altar,  ollering  up  steaming 
sacrifices  to  Fortune.  Beamish  secretly 
pledged  her  in  the  cup  she  handed  him  witli 
her  two  hands,  and  one  of  her  bright  sud¬ 
den  smiles.  A  little  person  in  white,  who 
was  standing  against  some  tapestry  in  tlm 
background,  cutting  bread  and  jam  for  the 
hungry  children,  caught  sight  of  the  two, 
and  thrilled  with  a  feminine  kindness,  and 
then  smiled,  hanging  her  head  over  the 
brown  loaf.  Dick,  who  was  deeply  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  issue,  of  tho  meeting  that  after¬ 
noon,  was  sitting  on  the  hack  of  the  sofa, 
and  by  chance  Im  saw  one  Catherine’s  thee 
reflected  in  the  other's.  He  was  touched  by 
the  governess’s  gentle  sympathy,  and  no¬ 
ticed,  for  tho  first  time,  that  she  had  been 
somewhat  neglected. 

“  You  want  a  table,  Miss  George,"  said 
Dick,  placing  one  before  her,  and  a  chair. 

.  .  .  “  And  you  have  no  tea  yourself. 


You  have  been  so  busy  attending  to  every¬ 
body  else.  Catherine,  wo  want  some  tea 
here.  .  .  .  Beamish,  why  don’t  you  go  and 
play  the  piano,  and  let  us  feast  with  music 
like  the  Arabian  Nights  ?....” 

“  llow  pretty  the  flowers  are  growing,” 
cried  little  Sarah,  pointing.  “  Oh,  do  look, 
Miss  Goorgo  dear.  .  .  .” 

“  It’s  the  sun  shining  through  tho  leaves,” 
said  Madame  de  Tracy,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
tono. 

"  The  water  shines,  too,”  said  Augusta. 
"  I  wish  there  was  a  river  in  Eaton  Square; 
don't  you,  Catherine  ?  " 

“  I  envy  you  your  drawing-room,  Dick,” 
said  Rladamo  de  Tracy,  conclusively.  “  Mr. 
Beamish,  pray  give  us  an  air. 

Beamish  now  got  up  and  went  to  the 
piano.  “  If  I  play,  you  must  show  them 
your  picture,”  lie  said,  striking  a  number  of 
chords  very  quickly,  and  then  he  sat  down 
and  began  to  play  parts  of  that  wonderful 
Krcutzer  sonata,  which  few  people  can  lis¬ 
ten  tounmoved.  The  piano  was  near  where 
Catherine  Butler  had  been  making  the  tea, 
and  she  turned  hor  head  and  listened,  sit¬ 
ting  quite  still  with  her  hands  in  her  lap. 
I  think  Beamish  was  only  playing  to  her, 
although  all  the  others  were  listening  round 
about.  I  know  ho  only  looked  up  at  her  every 
now  and  then  as  lie  played.  Little  Catherine 
George  had  sunk  down  on  a  low  chair  by 
tho  children,  and  had  fallen  into  one  ofher 
dreams  again.  .  .  .  She  understood,  though 
no  one  had  ever  told  her,  all  that  was  pass¬ 
ing  bofore  her.  She  listened  to  the  music; 
it  seemed  warning,  beseeching,  prophesying, 
by  turns.  Tliero  is  ono  magnificent  song 
without  words  in  the  adagio,  in  which  it 
60ein3  as  if  one  person  alone  is  uttering  and 
telling  a  Btory,  passionate,  pathetic,  unut¬ 
terably  touching.  Catherine  thought  it 
was  Beamish  telling  his  own  story  in  those 
beautiful,  passionato  notes  to  Catherine,  as 
she  sat  tliero  in  her  grey  cloud  dress,  with 
her  golden  hair  shining  in  the  sunset.  Was 
she  listening  ?  Did  she  understand  him  ? 
Ah,  yes  1  Ah,  yes,  she  must  1  Did  every¬ 
body  listen  to  a  story  like  this  once  in  their 
lives  ?  Catherine  George  wondered.  Peo¬ 
ple  said  so.  But,  ah,  was  it  true?  It  was  true 
for  such  as  Catherine  Butler,  perhaps  —  tor 
beautiful  young  women,  loved,  and  hap- 
>y,  and  cherished;  hut  was  it  true  for  a 
omdy  and  forlorn  littlo  creature,  without 
friends,  without  beauty  (Catherine  had  only 
seen  herself  in  her  glass  darkly  as  yet), 
with  no  wealth  of  her  own  to  buy  the 
priceless  treasure  of  love  and  smypathy? 
The  sun  was  shining  outside  ;  the  steamers 
and  boats  were  still  sailing  by;  Catherine 
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Butler’s  future  was  being  decided.  Little 
Catherine  sat  in  a  trance ;  her .  dark  eyes 
were  glowing.  Beamish  suddenly  changed 
the  measure,  and  crashed  about  on  the 
piano,  until  by  degrees  it  was  Mendelsohn’s 
“  Wedding  March,”  which  went  swinging 
through  tin;  room  in  great  vibrations,  Then 
Catherine  George  seemed  to  see  the  lncdiie- 
val  street,  the  old  German  town,  the  figures 
passing,  the  bridegroom  tramping  ahead, 
tho  young  men  marching  along  in  proces¬ 
sion.  She  could  almost  see  the  crisp  bro¬ 
cades  and  the  strange-eut  dresses,  and  hear 
the  whispering  of  the  maidens  following 
with  tho  crowned  bride;  while  from  the 
gables  of  the  queer  old  town  —  (she  even 
gave  it  a  name,  and  vaguely  called  it  Augs¬ 
burg  or  Nuremberg  to  herself)  —  people’s 
heads  were  pushing  and  staring  at  tho  gay 
procession,  it  was  ono  of  those  strange 
phantasmagorias  we-  all  know  at  times,  so 
vivid  for  the  moment  that  we  cannot  but 
believe  we  have  seen  it  once,  or  arc  des¬ 
tined  to  witness  it  at  some  futuro  time  in 
reality. 

Beamish  left  oft"  playing  suddenly,  and 
bent  over  tho  instrument,  and  began  talk¬ 
ing  to  Catherine  Butler  in  low,  eager  tones. 
Madame  do  Tracy  and  Georgie,  who  had 
had  enough  music,  were  standing  at  the 
window  by  this  limo,  watching  the  scene 
outside.  The  children,  too,  bad  jumped  up, 
and  ran  out  one  by  ono  upon  the  balcony. 
Not  for  the  first  time,  and,  alas!  not  for  the 
last,  poor  child  I  a  weary,  strange,  lost  feel¬ 
ing  came  over  Catherine  George,  as  she  sat 
on  an  overturned  chest,  in  the  great,  strange 
room.  It  came  to  her  from  her  very  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  other  two,  and  gladness  in 
their  content.  It  was  a  sharp,  sudden 
thorn  of  nloncness  and  utter  forlornness, 
which  stung  her  so  keenly  in  her  excited 
and  eager  state  that  two  great  tears  came 
and  stood  in  her  eyes ;  but  they  were  youth¬ 
ful  tears,  fresh  and  salt,  of  clear  crystal,  un- 
soiled,  undimmed  as  yet  by  the  stains  of  life. 

Dick,  wdio  was  himself  interc -ted  for  bis 
friend,  and  excited  beyond  his  custom,  and 
who  had  begun  to  feel  a  sort  of  interest  in 
the  sensitive  little  guest,  thought  she  was 
feeling  neglected,  lie  had  noticed  horfroiu 
across  the  renin,  and  I10  now  came  up  to  her, 
saying,  very  gently  and  kindly,  “  Would 
you  care  to  see  my  picture,  Miss  George  ? 
my  aunt  and  my  cousin  say  they  want  to 
see  it.  It’s  little  enough  to  look  at.” 

As  ho  said,  it  was  no  very  ambitious  ef¬ 
fort.  An  interior.  A  fishwife  sitting  wateli- 
ing  for  her  husband’s  return,  with  her  baby 
asleep  on  her  kneo.  Olio  lias  seen  a  score 
of  such  compositions.  This  one  was  charm¬ 


ingly  painted,  with  feeling  and  expression. 
Tho  colours  were  warm  and  transparent  ; 
the  woman's  face  was  very  touching,  bright 
and  sad  at  once ;  her  brown  eyes  looked  out 
of  thu  picture.  There  was  lite  ill  them, 
somehow,  although  thu  artist  bail,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  his  school,  set  her  head 
against  a  window,  and  painted  bard  black 
shadows  and  deeply  marked  lines  with  ruth¬ 
less  fidelity.  The  kitchen  was  evidently 
painted' from  a  real  interior.  Thu  great 
carved  cupboard,  with  the  two  wooden 
birds  pecketting  each  other’s  beaks,  and 
the  gleaming  steel  binges,  with  two  remark¬ 
able  ravs  of  light  issuing  from  them;  thu 
great  ciiiinnuy,  with  tho  fire  blazing ;  (the 
shovel  was  an  elaborate  triumph  of  art  :) 
tho  half-open  window,  looking  out  across 
fields  to  the  sea;  the  distall',  the  odd  shuttles 
for  makingstring,  hanging  from  the  ceiling  ; 
the  great  brass  pan  upon  the  ground  with  the 
startling  relleclious.  It  was  all  more  than  true 
to  nature,  and  the  kitchen  —  somewhat  mod¬ 
ified,  and  less  carefully  polished  —  might  be 
scon  in  any  of  the  cottages  and  farmsteads 
round  about  the  Chateau  do  Tracy  for  miles. 

“  My  dear  Dick,  you  have  made  an  im¬ 
mense  start,”  said  his  aunt.  “  It’s  admir¬ 
able.  It’s  by  fur  the  best  thing  you  have 
done  yet.  Who  is  it  so  like  V  Catherine, 
only  look  at  the  brass  pan  and  the  cupboard. 
Madame  Binaud  has  got  just  such  a  one 
in  her  kitchen.” 

Dick  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  he  was 
pleased  at  the  praise.  “I  have  another 
thing  here,”  he  said,  smiling,  “  only  it  isn't 
finished.”  And  he  rolled  out  another  can¬ 
vas  on  an  easel. 

“It’s  quite  charming  I  AVhat’s  the  sub¬ 
ject?”  said  Madame  do  Tracy,  looking 
through  her  eyeglass. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Anything  y'.u  like. 
A  cart — Normandy  peasants  going  for  a 
drive  —  coining  back  from  market,"  said 
Dick,  blushing  and  looking  a  liitlo  con¬ 
scious.  .  .  .  “I  have  been  obliged  to 

paint  out  the  girl’s  head,  Georgie.  I  wish 
you’d  sit  to  me.”  And  looking  up  as  lie 
spoke  —  not  at  Georgie  —  he  met  the  glance 
of  two  soft  dark  eyes  which  were  not 
Georgie’s.  “I  wish  you  would  sit  to  me, 
Miss  George,”  cried  Dick,  suddenly  in¬ 
spired.  “  You  would  make  a  first-rate  fish¬ 
wife;  wouldn’t  she,  aunt  Matilda?” 

“  I  think  Miss  George  would  look  very 
nice  indeed  in  the  costume,”  Madame  tie 
Tracy  good-humouredly  said.  “  She  is  a 
brunette,  like  all  our  girls.”  And  Madame 
de  Tracy  turned  her  eyeglass  on  .Mis i 
George,  and  nodded.  She  then  glanced  at 
Dick. 
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“  I  slionM  bo  very  glad  to  sit  to  Mr.  But¬ 
ler,”  said  Miss  George  in  her  gentle  way, 
“  but  1  am  afraid  I  should  not  have  time. 
1  am  very  much  occupied,  and  the  children 
mustn’t  be  neglected,  and  I  hope  they  are 
not  in  trouble  now,”  she  added,  looking 
round.  “  I’m  afraid  it  is  time  for  us  to  go.” 
The  clock  of  the  old  church  hail  struck  six 
some  time,  and  as  sho  said,  it  was  time  to 
go. 

Madame  do  Tracy  looked  at  her  watch, 
and  gave  a  little  scream.  11  Yes,  indeed,” 
she  said,  “  my  brother  Charles  and  halloa- 
dozen  other  people  dine  in  Eaton  Square 
to  night.  Are  you  coming  ?  ” 

“  Beamish  and  I  are  coming  in  to  des¬ 
sert,”  said  Dick;  at  least  beseemed  to  wish 
it  this  morning. 

“  Wo  have  to  get  home,  wo  have  to 
dress,"  said  Madame  do  'J'racy,  pro-oc¬ 
cupied.  “  Georgie,  where  is  my  parasol  ? 
Catherine,  are.  you  ready  ?  Have  you  fin¬ 
ished  your  talk  ?  ” 

Beamish  and  Catherine  had  finished  their 
talk  by  this  lime,  or  begun  it  rather,  for  it 
was  a  life-long  talk  they  had  entered  into. 
The  carriage  had  come  back  for  the  elders 
of  the  party.  The  children,  who  had  eaten 
enormously,  went  oil'  slightly  subdued. 

Thu  two  young  men  stood  in  the  iron 
gateway,  watching  the  carriage  its  it  drove 
away,  and  the  governess  and  the  little 
pupils  slowly  sauntering  homewards  along 
the  river  side. 

Beamish  looked  very  tall  and  very  odd  as 
he  stood  leaning  against  the  iron  gate, 
round  which  some  clematis  was  clinging. 

Dick  glanced  at  him,  and  then  at  the 
river,  and  then  at  his  friend  again. 

Well  1  ”  he  said,  ns  last,  pulling  a  leaf  oil’ 
a  twig. 

“  It  js  all  right,”  Beamish  said,  with  the 
light  in  his  face  as  he  put  out  his  hand  to 
Dick  ;  and  then  the  two  cordially  shook 
hands,  to  the  surprise  of  some  little  ragged 
children  who  were  sipmtting  in  the  road. 


durrim  tv, 

EAT,  DRINK,  ASD  HE  MERRY. 

Catherine  held  little  Sarah’s  hand 
tightlv  clasped  in  hers  as  they  went  hoinc 
along  the  imsy  streets.  She  had  not  met 
with  so  much  romance  in  her  short  hard 
life,  this  poor  little  Catherine,  that  she 
could  witness  it  unmoved  in  others.  She 
had  read  of  such  things  in  books  before 
now,  of  I.ord  Orville  exclaiming  with  irre- 
.sistible  lire,  “  My  sweet,  my  beloved,  Miss  J 


Anville!”  of  Rochester's  energetic  love- 
making,  of  Mr.  Knightley’s  expressive  eyes, 
as  he  said,  “  My  dearest  Emma,  for  dearest 
you  will  ho  to  me,  whatever  may  bo  the 
result  of  this  morning’s  conversation.”  And 
she  had  read  of  the  sweet  bunch  of  fra¬ 
grant  lilac,  which  a  young  lover  had  sent  to 
his  lady,  and  now  hero  was  a  sweet  bunch 
.  of  lilac  for  Catherine  Butler ;  so  the  little 
governess  called  it  to  herself,  and  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  scent,  seemed  diffused  all  round, 

I  until  they,  the  bystanders,  were  all  per¬ 
fumed  and  made  fragrant  too. 

Catherine  had  heard  Mr.  Beamish  saying, 
—  “I  shall  come  this  evening  and  see  you,” 
as  he  put  Miss  Butler  into  the  carriage. 
The  girl  had  not  answered,  but  her  face 
looked  very  sweet  and  conscious,  as  sho 
bent  over  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
Boor  Dick  was  lookin'*  on  too,  and  a  little 
old  refrain  came  into  Ins  head.  11  En  regret- 
tant  la  Normandie,”  it  went,  “  En  rcgict- 
tant.  .  .  .  ”  This  sweet  dream  of  love- 
making  made  the  way  short  and  pleasant, 
though  the  children  lagged  and  stopped  at 
|  every  interesting  sight  along  the  road. 
The  man  pouring  beer  out  of  his  can,  the 
milkwoman  setting  down  her  pails,  the 
cart  full  of  oranges  and  blue  paper,  the 
grocer  taking  in  faggots  two  by  two  out  of 
a  cart :  all  was  grist  that  came  to  their  lit¬ 
tle  mills,  and  delayed  the.  fatal  return  to 
evening  tasks  ami  bed.  lfor  the  little  gov¬ 
erness  the  sweet  summer  twilight  was  all 
a-glow,  and  she  was  in  a  sort  of  enchanted 
world,  where  perfect,  happiness  was  wait¬ 
ing  at  unexpected  corners;  where  people 
understood  what  was  in  one  another’s 
hearts ;  where  there  was  a  little  trouble  to 
begin  with,  but.  where  at  two  or  three  and 
twenty  (Miss  Butler  was  little  more),  or 
even  sooner,  the  fragrant  bunch  of  lilacs 
flowered  for  most  people,  and  then  what 
mattered  all  the,  rest?  If  the  flowers  were 
blooming  on  the  branches,  a  passing  storm, 
or  wind,  or  darkness,  could  not  unmake  the 
spring. 

One  privilege  belonging  to  her  position 
Miss  George  had  not,  perhaps,  valued  so 
highly  as  she  might  have.  done.  It  was 
thali.f  coming  down  in  white  muslin  with 
Augusta  after  dinner  whenever  she  liked. 
Little  sleepy  Sarah,  and'  the  aggrieved 
Lydia,  would  lie  popped  into  white  calico 
and  disposed  of  between  the.  sheets ;  hut 
Miss  George  and  Augusta  were  at  liberty 
to  enjoy  t  lie  intoxicating  scene  if  they  felt 
so  inclined. 

Mr.  Butler,  nodding  oil'  over  the  paper. 
Mrs.  Butler  at  her  davenport,  writing  civil 
notes,  one  after  another,  in  her  large  even 
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handwriting.  Catliorino  and  Georgina  I  out  of  sight,  while  below,  in  tlio  more 


strumming  on  tlio  pianoforte.  The  beck- 
room  quite  dark,  and  tlio  tea  stagnating  on 
a  small  table  near  the  doorway.  This  was 
when  there  was  nobody  there.  AYhcn  there 
was  company  tlio  aspect  of  things  was 
very  dill'crcnt.  llotli  the  chandeliers  would 
be  lighted,  the  round  sofa  wheeled  out  into 
the  middlo  of  the  room.  Three  ladies  would 
ho  sitting  upon  it  with  their  backs  turned 
to  one  another ;  Georgina  and  a  friend,  in 
full  evening  dress,  suppressing  a  yawn, 
would  bo  looking  over  a  book  of  photo¬ 
graphs. 

“  Do  you  like  this  ono  of  me  ?  ’’  Geor¬ 
gina  would  say,  with  a  slight  increase  of 
animation.  ,l  Oh,  what  a  horrid  tiling  I  ” 
the  young  lady  would  reply ;  “  if  it  was 
mo,  I  should  burn  it — indeed  I  should. 
And  is  that  your  sister?  —  a  Si  Ivy  1  am 
sure.”  “  Yes,  my  cousin  Richard  cannot 
bear  it;  ho  says  she  looks  ns  if  hoi'  neck 
was  being  wrung.”  In  the  meantime, 
Catherine  llutler,  kindly  attentive  and 
smiling,  would  be  talking  to  old  Lady  Sliiv- 
orington,  and  trying  to  listen  to  her  account 
of  her  last  inHuenza,  while  Mrs.  Butler, 
with  her  usual  tact,  was  devoting  herself  to 
the  next  grander  lady  present.  Madame 
do  Tracy,  after  being  very  animated  nil 
dinner-time,  would  bo  sitting  a  little  sub¬ 
dued  with  her  fan  before  her  eyes.  Cotl'ee 
would  bo  handed  round  by  the  servants. 
After  which  the  climax  of  the  evening 
would  be  attained,  the  door  would  fly  open, 
and  the  gentlemen  come  straggling  up  from 
dinner,  while  tea  on  silver  trays  was  being 
served  to  theexncctant  guests. 

Mr.  Butler,  with  a  laugh,  disappears  into 
the  brilliantly-lighted  back-room  with  a 
couple  of  congenial  white  neckcloths,  while 
Air.  Bartholomew,  the  groat  railway  con¬ 
tractor,  treads  heavily  across  the  room  to 
his  hostess  and  asks  if  these  are  soinc  more 
of  her  young  ladies  ?  and  how  was  it  that 
they  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  their  com¬ 
pany  at  dinner  ?  “  My  daughter  Augusta 
is  only  twelve,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and  is 
not  thinking  of  coming  out,”  Mrs.  Duller 
would  say  ;  “  and  that  is  Miss  George,  my 
children’s  governess.  It  amuses  her  to  come 
down,  poor  girl.  Hare  you  had  any  tea?  ” 

Miss  George,  far  from  being  amused  bv 
all  this  brilliancy,  generally  kept  carefully 
out  of  the  way ;  but  on  this  particular 
evening,  after  the  five  o'clock  tea  at  the 
studio,  she  had  been  haunted  by  a  vague 
curiosity  and  excitement,  and  she  felt  as  if 
ihe  must  come  down  — as  if  it  would  be 
horrible  to  sit  all  alone  and  silent  in  the 
schoolroom,  out  of  reach,  out  of  knowledge. 


favoured  drawing-room,  the  people  were  all 
alive  with  interest,  and  expectation,  and 
happiness. 

Just  before  dinner  she  had  met  Madame 
de  Tracy  on  the  stairs,  fastening  her  brace¬ 
lets  and  running  down  in  a  great  hurry. 
Catherine  looked  up  at  her  and  smiled  as 
she  made  way,  and  the  elder  lady,  who 
was  brimming  over  with  excitement  and 
discretion,  and  longing  to  talk  to  every 
one  on  tho  subject  which  absorbed  her, 
said, — 

“  Ah,  Miss  George,  I  see  you  found  out 
our  secret  this  nftcrndon  —  not  a  word  to 
the  children.  Mr.  Beamish  is  coming  to¬ 
night  after  dinner  to  speak  to  my  brother, 
llusli  I  someone  is  on  the  stairs.” 

Miss  George  was  not  the  only  person  in 
the  establishment  who  surmised  that  some¬ 
thing  was  going  on.  Madame  de  Tracy’s 
vehement  undertones  had  roused  the  but¬ 
ler’s  curiosity ;  he  had  heard  the  master  of 
tho  house  confessing  that  he  was  not  totally 
unprepared ;  wliilo  Mrs.  Butler  was  late, 
for  dinner,  an  unprecedented  event,  and  had 
been  seen  embracing  her  daughter  with 
more  than  usual  clliisiou,  in  her  room  up- 
1  stairs.  Mrs.  Butler  was  ono  of  those  moth¬ 
erly  women  entirely  devoted  to  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  children,  and  who  do  not  care, 
very  much  for  anybody  else  in  all  the 
world,  except  so  far  ns  they  are  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  their  own  family.  She 
worked,  thought,  bustled,  wrote  notes,  ar¬ 
ranged  and  contrived  tor  her  husband  and 
children.  Her  davenport  was  a  sort  of  hand- 
mill,  at  which  she  ground  down  paper,  pens, 
monograms,  stamps,  regrets,  delights,  into 
notes,  and  turned  them  out  by  the  dozen. 
Her  standard  was  not  a  very  high  one  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next  but  she  acted  in¬ 
dustriously  up  to  it  such  as  it  was,  and 
although  her  maternal  heart  was  stirred 
with  sympathy,  she  was  lihle  to  attend  to 
her  guests  and  make  small  talk  as  usual. 
1  do  not  think  that  one  of  them,  from  her 
manner,  could  have  guessed  how  she  longed 
secretly  to  be  rid  of  them  all. 

Catherine  George,  who  was  only  the  little 
governess  and  looker-on,  felt  her  heart 
stirred  too  as  she  dressed  in  her  little  room 
upstairs  to  come  down  after  dinner  ;  uncon¬ 
sciously  she  took  more  than  usual  pains  with 
herself;  she  peered  into  her  looking-glass, 
and  plumed  and  smoothed  out  herfeathers 
like  a  bird  by  the  side  of  a  pool. 

She  thought  her  common  gown  shabby 
and  crumpled,  and  she  pulled  out  for  the 
first  time  one  of  those  which  had  been  lying 
by  ever  since  she  had  left  her  own  home. 
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'I' liia  was  a  soft  ImVin  muslin,  prettily  made 
up  with  lace  anil  blue  ribbons.  Time  bail 
yellowed  it  a  little,  but  it  was  none  the 
worse  lor  that,  and  it-  the  colours  of  the 
blue  ribbons  had  faded  somewhat,  they  were 
all  the  golfer  and  more  harmonious.  'With 
her  rough  dark  hair  piled  up  in  a  knot,  she 
looked  like  a  little  Sir  Joshua  lady  when 
she  had  tied  the  bead  necklace  that  en¬ 
circled  her  round  little  throat,  and  then 
she  came  down  and  waited  for  Augusta  in 
the  empty  drawing-room.  Catherine  was 
one  of  those  people  who  prow  suddenly 
beautiful  at  times,  as  there  arc  others  who 
become  amiable  all  at  once,  or  who  have 
Hashes  of  wit,  or  good  spirits;  Catherine's 
odd  sudden  loveliness  was  like  an  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  l  don’t  think  she  knew  of  it.  The 
little  thing  was  in  a  strange  state  of  sympa¬ 
thy  and  excitement.  She  tried  to  think  of 
other  things,  but  her  thoughts  reverted 
again  and  again  to  the  sunny  studio,  the 
river  rushing  by,  the  music,  the  kind  young 
men,  and  the  beautiful,  happy  Catherine, 
leaning  back  in  the  old  carved  chair,  with 
her  bright  eyes  shilling  as  she  listened  to 
lieamirii's  long  story.  The  sun  had  set 
since  ho  had  told  it,  and  a  starlight  night 
was  now  reigning  overhead.  Tho  drawing- 
room  windows  were  open,  letting  in  a  glim¬ 
mer  of  stars  and  a  faint  incense  from 
Catherine  llutler’s  llowers  outside  on  the 
balcony.  Little  Miss  George  took  up  her 
place  in  a  quiet  corner,  and  glanced  again 
anil  again  from  the  dull  drawing-room  walls 
to  the  great  dazzling  vault  without,  until 
tho  stars  were  hidden  from  her  by  the  hand 
of  the  butler  who  came  in  to  pull  down 
the  blinds  and  light  the  extra  candles,  and 
to  place  the  chairs  against  the  wall.  Whilst 
he  was  thus  engaged  in  making  the  room 
comfortable,  he  remarked  that  “  the  ladies 
would  not  be  up  lor  ten  minutes  or  more, 
and  if  Miss  George  and  Miss  Augusta 
would  please  to  take  a  littlo  ice  there 
would  ho  plenty  of  time  V’ 

“  Yes,  certainly,”. said  Augusta;  “bring 
some  directly,  Freeman,"  And  she  and 
Miss  George  shared  their  little  least  with  one 
spoon  between  them. 

Tho  ladies  came  up  from  dinner,  and  Au¬ 
gusta  was  summoned  to  talk  to  them,  and 
little  Miss  George  was  left  alone  in  her 
corner.  She  was  quite  happy,  although  she 
had  no  one  to  speak  to.  Shu  was  absorbed 
in  the  romance  of  which  she  had  conned  the. 
first  chapters,  and  of  which  the  heroine  was 
before  her  in  her  white  gauze  dress,  with  the 
nznlias  in  her  hair. 

And  so  one  Catherine  gazed  wondering  I 
and  speculating,  while  tho  other  sat  there  | 


patiently  listening  to  tho  old  Indies’  com¬ 
plaining  talk,  —  to  stories  of  doctors,  and 
ailments,  and  old  ago,  and  approaching 
death,  coming  so  soon  after  the  brilliant 
strains  of  youth,  and  music,  and  romance. 

One  Catherine’s  bright  cheeks  turned  very 
pale  ;  the  other,  who  was  only  looking  on, 
blushed  up,  when  almost  immediately  after 
the  tea-tray,  the  door  opened,  and  Dick  and 
Mr,  lleannsh  walked  in  without  being  an¬ 
nounced.  Mrs.  llutler  looked  up  and  smiled 
and  held  out  her  hand.  Mr.  llutler  came 
striding  forward  from  the  back-room.  Mad¬ 
ame  do  Tracy  put  up  her  eye  glass ;  Cathe¬ 
rine  llutler  looked  down,  but  she  could 
say  “  yes  ”  quite  quietly  to  old  Lady  Sliivor- 
ington,  who  asked,  in  a  loud  whisper,  if  that 
was  Mr.  Ileainish.  “  Tho  young  men  come 
to  dinner,  my  dear,  time  after  time,”  said 
tho  old  lady,  nodding  her  ancient  head, 
“  but  they  are  all  soauuob  alike  1  don’t  know 
one  frbm  another.” 

And  so  this  was  all  that  Catherine  had 
come  out  of  her  schoolroom  to  see  ?  Charles 
llutler  had  been  looking  on  too  from  tho 
other  end  of  the  room,  with  littlo  blinking 
cye3  instead  of  dark  fawn-liko  orbs,  and  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  lie  moved  out 
of  tho  way,  and  came  across  and  sank  down, 
much  to  Miss  George’s  alarm,  in  a  vacant 
arm-chair  beside  her.  Thera  she  sat  in  her 
muslin,  fair,  pretty,  soft,  with  shy,  quick,  cu¬ 
rious  glances ;  and  there  sat  tho  old  fellow 
with  his  wrinkled  face  and  thick  eyebrows : 
she  need  not  have  been  afraid,  though  lie 
looked  somewhat  alarming.  If  Mr.  Barth¬ 
olomew,  who  was  standing  by,  could  have 
known  what  was  passing  in  tho  minds  of 
these  two  people,  lie  might  liavo  been 
struck,  had  he  been  romantically  inclined, 
by  the  duet  they  were  unconsciously  playing. 

“  Matilda  has  been  in  great  force  to-night," 
thought  Mr.  llutler ;  “  but  her  confidences 
are  overpowering,  whispery  mystery,  —  hiss, 
hiss,  hiss  —  how  she  does  delight  m  a  love- 
affair.  If  it  had  been  poor  unlucky  Dick 
now  —  but  I  suppose  no  woman  of  sense 
would  have  a  word  to  say  to  him,  and  he  will 
make  a  terrible  fool  of  himself  sooner  or 
later.  Uli,  ch,  wo  have  all  made  fools  of 
ourselves.  .  .  .  It  is  only  about  half  a 
century  since  I  first  saw  his  mother  under 
the  lime-trees,  l’oor  dear!  poor  dear!” 
and  the  old  fellow  began  to  beat  a  tuno 
to  a  dirge  with  his  foot  as  he  thought  of 
what  was  past.  Meanwhile  Miss  George 
was  playing  her  treble  in  the  duet.  “  What 
can  it  bo  like,”  the  littlo  governess  was  think¬ 
ing,  “  to  love,  to  be  loved,  actually  to  live 
the  dreams  and  the  stories '{  Oh,  I  cannot 
imagine  it  1  Is  it  like  listening  to  music  V  is 
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it  like  that  (lay  when  we  climbed  the  hill  in 
the  sunset,  my  mother  and  I,  higher  and 
higher,  and  it  was  all  like  heaven  in  the  val¬ 
ley  ?  Is  there  some  secret  sympathy  which 
makes  quite  old  and  wrinkled  people  care 
when  they  see  such  things,  or  does  one  only 
cease  to  ieel  in  timo  ?  IIow  calm  Catherine 
looks,  she  scarcely  speaks  to  Mr.  Beamish. 

I  can  see  Madame  do  Tracy  smiling  and 
nodding  her  head  to  her  across  the  room. 
Can  people  care  really  and  truly  and  with 
all  their  hearts,  and  give  no  more  sign  ? 
What  should  I  do  if  I  were  Catherine?  Ah, 
what  am  I  thinking?” 

Here  Mr.  Butler  suddenly  gave  a  grunt 
and  said, — 

“  I  am  quite  convinced  the  fault  of  all 
arm-chairs  is  that  they  are  not  made  deep 
enough  in  the  seat;  my  legs  are  quite 
cramped  and  still'  from  that  abominable  con¬ 
trivance  in  which  I  liavo  been  sitting.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  my  brother  can  go  to 
sleep  in  it  night  after  night  in  the  way  lie 
does.” 

“Isn’t  Mr.  llntlcr’s  arm-chair  comfort- 
ahlo  ?  ”  said  Catherine  smiling.  “  The  chil¬ 
dren  and  I  liavo  always  looked  at  it  with 
respect :  we  never  should  venture  to  sit  in 
it,  or  not  to  think  it  deep  enough  in  the 
scat.” 

“I  see  Mr.  Beamish  is  not  too  shy  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  chair  of  state,”  said  old  Mr.  Butler, 
glancing  at  Catherine  from  under  his  thick 
eyebrows,  and  unconsciously  frightening  her 
into’silenco. 

Catherine  was  oppressed  by  circumstance, 
and  somewhat  morbid  by  nature,  as  people  aro 
who  have  lively  imaginations,  and  are  with¬ 
out  the  power  of  expansion.  She  had  lived 
with  dull  pcoplo  all  her  life,  and  had  never 
learnt  to  talk  or  to  think.  Her  step-mother 
was  a  tender-hearted  and  sweet-natured  sad 
woman,  who  was  accustomed  to  only  see  the 
outside  of  things.  Mrs.  George  had  two 
dozen  little  sentences  in  her  repertory, 
which  she  must  have  said  over  many  thou¬ 
sand  times  in  the  course  of  her  life ;  and 
which  Catherine  had  been  accustomed  hith¬ 
erto  to  repeat  after  her,  and  to  think  of  ns 
enough  for  all  the  exigencies  and  philosophy 
of  life.  But  now  everything  was  changing, 
and  she  was  beginning  to  idea  thoughts  for 
herself,  and  to  want  words  to  put  them  into  ; 
and  with  the  thoughts  and  the  words,  alas  I 
camo  the  longing  for  somo  one  to  listen  to 
her  strange  new  discoveries,  and  to  tell  her 
what  they  meant.  But  it  was  not  old 
Charles  Butler  to  whom  she  could  talk.  Sho 
looked  across  the  room. 

Yes,  Beamish  was  there  installed :  they 
wero  all  welcoming  him  for  the  sake  of 
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A  pretty  villago  is  Fairydell,  with  its  vine- 
wreathed  cottages,  its  brown  farm-houses,  and 
its  stately  mansions;  and  it  lies  encircled  l>y 
blue  hills,  that  shut  out  tho  din  and  strife  of  the 
great  world  of  commerce.  In  tho  stillness  of 
the  summer  mornings  wo  listen  to  the  unearthly 
scream  of  tho  whistle,  as  tho  ponderous  locomo¬ 
tive  speeds  by  in  the  distance ;  but  the  iron  horse 
himself  finds  no  pathway  through  this  quiet  val¬ 
ley.  he  enters  not  the  charmed  precincts  of  Fairy- 

doll 

Tho  old  ruin  of  a  school-house,  that  occupies 
a  commanding  position  on  the  village  green,  ia 
the  least  picturesque  part  of  tho  place;  and  yet, 
with  it  my  story  has  most  to  do.  It  is  a  square, 
two-story,  red  building,  and  its  steep  roof  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  large  belfry.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  tho  street,  a  little'  to  tho  right,  towers  tho  old 
church,  its  tapering  spiro  shooting  far  upward 
into  the  blue  sky,  where  a  gilded  weather-cock 
sparklos  and  flashes  in  tho  noonday  sun.  A  few 
paces  to  tho  left  stands  tho  drygoods  store;  and 
white  cottages,  with  pretty,  shady  yards,  cluster 
thickly  around  the  green. 

I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  sitting  on  a 
low  bench,  in  that  noisy,  crowded  school-house, 
through  tho  long  hours  of  a  summer’s  day,  with 
Peter  Parley’s  geography  in  my  band,  gazing 
listlessly  out  through  the  open  window  at  the 
waving  branches  of  tho  trees,  and  wishing  I  was  ; 
a  blue-bird  at  liberty  to  sing  all  day  amid  tho  I 
cool,  green  leaves;  of  being  aroused  from  that! 
blissful  reverie  by  a  shake  of  tho  arm  to  recite  ; 
my  lesson,  which,  of  course,  I  was  unablo  to  do; 
and  of  being  condemned  to  stand  upon  the  floor,  j 
where,  aftor  deluging  my  apron  with  tears,  I  sue-  ; 
coeded  in  committing  to  memory  those  charming  i 
lines,  j 


“Tho  world  is  round,  and  like  a  ball 
Seems  swinging  in  the  air;"  ; 

of  tho  great  pootio  beauty  of  which,  however,  I  i 
had  no  just  appreciation  in  that  early  state  of ' 
existence. 

Miss  Loring  was  the  first  teacher  of  whoso ! 
features  I  retain  any  recollection.  She  was  a  j 
prim  old  maid,  ronowned  for  solemnity  of  coun- 1 
tonance  and  strict  discipline  in  tho  school-room;  ] 
in  fact,  a  perfect  model  of  a  New  England  school  j 


| 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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ma’am.  Under  her  dynasty,  whispering  was  for¬ 
bidden;  but  how  could  little,  restless  creatures 
sit  like  statues, with  folded  arms,  all  through  tho 
day  without  once  opening  our  mouths?  Fanny 
Ilenderson  and  I  transgressed  frequently  tho 
first  day,  and  when  at  nightfall  tho  question  was 
asked,  “Have  you  whispered  to-day?”  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  Fanny  promptly  reply,  “No!” 
When  the  question  was  repeated  and  addressed 
to  myself,  “I  answered  more  truthfully  in  tho 
affirmative.  Then  Miss  Loring  arose,  seized  tho 
ferule,  and  commanded  me  to  hold  out  my  hand. 
I  obeyed,  and  fast  and  heavy  the  blows  descended 
upon  tho  tender  palm; 'and  that  was  my  first  day 


at  school. 


►  That  summer,  Fanny  Henderson,  Katie  May 
\  and  I,  were  elevated  to  a  scat  on  tho  high  bench 
1  back  of  one  of  the  writing-desks,  where  our  feet 
|  dangled  far  above  the  floor,  which  wc  could  not 
I  touch  oven  with  our  toes;  yet  we  were  quite  rc- 
j  conciled  to  the  change,  for  the  huge  desk  served 
I  ns  a  sort  of  screen,  affording  us  superior  facili- 
!  ties  for  mischief. 

|  A  beautiful  little  creature  was  Katie  May.  A 
;  perfect  shower  of  curls  danced  around  her  bright 
j  faco,  which  like  a  mirror  reflected  all  tho  mirth 
|  and  sunshine  inherent  in  her  nature.  But  Fanny 
!  Henderson,  though  not  so  pretty  as  Katie,  was 
:  by  far  tho  most  mischievous  of  all  my  playmates. 
She  would  always  contrive  to  eat  an  apple  or  a 
nut  without  being  detected;  and  the  pocket  of 
her  little  gingham  apron  was  the  depository  of  a 
vast  assortment  of  contraband  articles,  snch  as 
primers,  pin-cushions,  rag-dolls,  scraps  of  calico, 
and  bits  of  candy.  Many  a  play-house  she  erected 
on  the  writing-desk,  which  outwardly  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  pile  of  books  neatly  arranged ; 
and  if  Miss  Loring  chanced  to  fix  her  stern  eyes 
upon  us,  Fanny’s  face  would  instantly  assumo 
the  most  demure  expression  imaginable,  and  she 
would  study  so  diligently,  that  after  advancing 
a  few  steps  toward  onr  desk,  the  teacher  would 
invariably  turn  aside  to  punish  some  more  noisy 
and  less  artful  rogue. 

One  day,  whilo  searching  on  tho  map  for  some 
mysterious  town  that  was  nowhere  visible,  I  was 
quite  shocked  by  tho  announcement  that  Fanny’s 
Dolly  was  dead,  that  the  time  appointed  for  tho 
funeral  was  noon,  and  that  aho  was  to  be  buried 
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in  the  sand-bank  just  around  the  corner.  A  long : 
procession  of  girls,  each  with  the  corner  of  her ' 
apron  lifted  to  her  eye,  followed  Fanny's  Dolly  j 
to  the  grave,  where  she  was  deposited  in  a  match- ! 
box  coffin  ;  and  probably  her  remains  still  lie j 
peacefully  in  their  resting-place,  unless  some; 
dirt-loving  urchin  has  disturbed  them,  while  pro- : 
curing  sand  for  the  manufacture  of  mud-cakes.  j 
How  happy  we  were,  those  bright  summer; 
noons,  while  wandering  through  the  meadows! 
in  search  of  violets  and  strawberries ;  or  eating  | 
our  dinner  down  by  tho  brook  at  the  foot  of  the ; 
old  maple  tree,  that  formed  such  a  charming! 
shade  close  by  the  water’s  edge.  With  what  a  \ 
relish  we  ate,  while  Borne  one  of  our  group  of  i 
young  gipsies  related  a  fearful  tale  or  marvelous  ! 
anecdote,  tho  details  of  which  had  been  generally  ; 
gathered  while  listening  stealthily  to  older  folk. ! 
Fanny  was  our  favorite  story-teller.  She  had  a  i 
wonderfully  vivid  imagination;  for  it  was  she 
who  told  us  that  the  bears,  that  devoured  the  j 
wicked  children  wo  had  read  about,  were  BtiU  j 
imprisoned  in  tho  cellar  of  the  old  church ;  and  \ 
many  were  the  pairs  of  curious  eyes  that  peered  \ 
through  the  loop-holes,  in  the  stone-work  which  \ 
formed  the  foundation  of  that  building,  to  ascer-  ] 
tain  tho  truth  of  her  statement;  and  one,  the! 
most  credulous  of  our  number,  even  asserted  that 
she  could  see  bright  shining  oyes  glaring  at  her  5 
out  of  tho  intense  darkness  of  tho  vault-like  ? 
collar.  \ 

It  was  that  same  naughty  Fanny,  who  in-  > 
formed  us  that  a  wild  man  lived  in  the  woods,  i 
through  which  tho  road  we  took  at  night  led  j 
homeward;  and  who  gave  us  such  glowing' 
accounts  of  tho  elves  and  fairies,  that  haunted  < 
the  dolls  and  dingles  of  the  forest,  holding  such  \ 
glorious  revels  on  the  dewy  greensward  in  the  j 
moon-lit  summer  nights.  With  what  a  solemn  \ 
manner  when  wo  arrived  at  a  certain  spot  in  the  j 
woods  she  would  call  aloud,  i 

‘'Timothy,  Timothy  Titus,  \ 

Come  out  of  tho  woods  to  bito  us,”  \ 

This  invocation  always  sent  the  whole  troop  of  5 
ns  running  as  fast  as  our  feet  could  carry  us,  \ 

through  the  cool,  refreshing  shadows  of  the  5 
woodland,  laughing,  and  yet  looking  half  fear-  \ 
fully  back  over  our  shoulders,  with  the  expeota-  i 
tion  that  Borne  frightful  apparition  would  Btart  \ 
up  from  out  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  j 

A  few  acres  of  beautifully  level  land  stretched  I 
away  back  of  the  old  school-house,  and  was  i 
known  among  us  children  as  “Uncle  Jim's  f 
meadow.”  It  was  pleasant,  in  a  bright  mid-$ 
summer  day,  to  soo  the  light  and  Bhadows  flit-  j 
ting  over  it;  to  watch  the  tall,  rank  grass  ripple  < 


and  roll  in  large  billows  like  an  emerald  sea,  as 
tho  summer  wind  swept  across  it;  and  to  breathe 
the  pure  air  that  stole  in  through  the  open  win¬ 
dows,  so  fresh  and  sweet  with  the  perfume  it  had 
gathered  from  the  clover  blossoms.  What  sport 
it  was,  when  we  were  playing  hide  and  seek,  to 
secrete  ourselves  amid  the  fragrant  grass,  with 
the  blue  sky  smiling  so  blandly  above  us,  and 
the  birds  singing  so  sweetly  around;  and  there 
await  in  laughing  expectation  the  moment  when 
our  hiding-place  should  be  discovered. 

Then  how  gravely  we  listened,  when  the  owner 
of  the  land  came  to  the  school-house  with  a  com¬ 
plaint,  that  the  grass  was  so  tangled  and  beaten 
down  that  he  had  found  it  quito  impossible  to 
mow  it,  and  a  request  that  we  should  bo  forbid¬ 
den  to  enter  tho  meadow  any  more.  But  sorely 
was  the  poor  man’s  patience  tried;  for  the 
ensuing  summer  a  now  Bchool-miBtress  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  office;  and  again  we  ran  and  raced 
through  the  meadow,  heedless  of  all  conae 
quences. 

Brother  Ben  went  to  school  with  ua  in  the 
winter  season,  when  a  lady  teacher  was  con¬ 
sidered  incapable  of  governing  the  unruly  assem¬ 
bly.  Ben  was  a  stout,  sturdy  young  rogue, 
constantly  performing  some  mischievous  feat; 
and  as  often  as  he  received  the  merited  punish¬ 
ment,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  shed  a  few 
tears  over  his  sufferings ;  and  Katie  May,  sweet 
Katie,  always  wept  in  sympathy,  for  Ben  was 
Dne  of  the  most  favored  of  her  boyish  admirers, 
and  the  one  who  bestowed  on  her  the  most 
princely  gifts  of  nuts  and  candy. 

Sometimes  the  school-master,  whom  we  men¬ 
tally  denominated  a  great  savage,  would  seize 
the  lock  of  hair  that  hung  over  Ben’s  forehead, 
giving  it  a  jerk  that  threatened  to  eradicate  it 
wholly.  Then  oh!  how  our  hearts  ached  for 
poor  Ben  and  his  tortured  scalp.  Sometimes 
his  ear  was  pulled  and  twisted  till  it  assumed 
the  most  brilliant  scarlet  hue;  then  again  he 
would  be  seized  by  tho  collar  of  his  coat  and 
Iragged  rudely  over  the  writing-desk  to  the 
lusty  floor,  where  tho  blows  of  the  ferule  could 
be  administered  with  better  effect. 

Great  was  our  consternation,  one  day  in  mid¬ 
winter,  when  we  had  been  called  together  at  the 
isual  hour,  at  finding  that  Ben  did  not  make  hia 
appearance.  He  was  absent  through  the  after¬ 
noon,  but  joined  us  on  the  road  homeward,  and 
made  me  promise  that  I  would  not  mention  hia 
ibsence  from  school  to  our  parents.  Tho  next 
morning  Ben  entered  the  school-house,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  other  delinquents.  While  crossing 
tho  room  to  take  their  Beats,  they  were  arrested 
by -tho  teacher,  who  commanded  them  to  remain 
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where  they  were.  One  of  the  boys  was  then 
despatched  to  procure  a  sapling  from  the  maple 
tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  He  soon 
returned  with  a  long,  smooth  Bprout;  but  at  tho 
first  blow,  the  whip  cracked  and  broke  into 
sereral  pieces,  ft  numbor  of  rings  having  been 
cat  around  it  very  neatly  with  a  jack-knife,  so 
that  it  was  entirely  useless.  A  good  sprout 
was  finally  procured,  and  one  after  another  of 
the  offenders  received  what  is  termed  by  school¬ 
boys  a  “Bound  flogging;”  and  were  sent  to  their 
seats,  until  at  last  Ben  remained  standing  alone 
upon  the  floor. 

“Take  off  your  coat,  sir,”  said  the  school¬ 
master,  sternly. 

“I  can’t,”  replied  Ben,  pointing  to  a  huge 
padlock  that  hung  suspended  from  tho  button¬ 
hole  of  his  coat.  “I  loft  tho  key  at  home.” 

“I’ll  learn  you  better  than  to  address  any  of 
your  insulting  remarks  to  me,  sir,”  exclaimed 
the  now  enraged  teacher,  his  face  white  with 
passion.  A  moment  sufficed,  with  the  aid  of  a 
sharp  bladed  knife,  to  freo  the  padlock  from  the 
button-holes  through  which  it  had  been  passed ; 
the  next,  Ben’s  coat  was  jerked  rudely  oft'  and 
thrown  one  side:  then  the  blows  fell  fast  and 
heavy.  Ben  seemed  to  us  like  a  martyr,  so 

heroically  he  endured  his  sufferings.  Not  a  moan 
escaped  his  lips,  not  a  tear  dimmed  his  ruddy 
cheek. 

At  last  the  teacher  seemed  wearied,  and  sent 
our  young  hero  to  his  seat.  At  noon,  wo  saw 
Ben  sitting  on  a  log  in  front  of  the  school-house, 
with  a  jack-knife  in  his  hand,  whittling  away  on 
a  piece  of  pine;  so  Katie  and  I  put  on  our  little 
hooda  and  stole  out,  with  our  hearts  full  of 
sympathy,  to  console  him  in  the  dark  hour  of 
affliction.  “What  is  the  matter,  girls?”  said  he, 
glancing  up  with  nn  arch  smile  on  his  face. 

“Oh!  he  whipped  you  so  hard,”  murmured  I. 

“And  it  must  have  have  hurt  you  so  dread¬ 
fully,”  sobbed  Katie. 

Ben  gave  a  little  low  chuckle,  as  an  evidence 
of  satisfaction,  winked  one  of  his  grey  eyes  know- 
ingly,  and  finally  leaned  back  against  the  school- 
louse,  his  little  plump  figure  shaking  with  bursts 

of  hearty  laughter. 

“Well  now,  girls,”  said  he,  at  last  recovering 
breath,  “I  want  to  know  if  you’ve  been  crying 
all  this  time  on  my  account.  You  needn’t  ever 
died  any  more  tears  for  me.  I  can  take  care  of 
number  one,  I  tell  you.  It  didn’t  hart  me  one 
bit” 

We  stared  at  him  as  he  said  this,  and  he 
paused  &  moment  to  admire  the  curious  little 
*“*6°  he  was  carving  on  a  piece  of  wood  to 
embellish  a  wind-mill.  At  length  he  continued, 
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“Well  now,  girls,  if  you  wont  cry  any  more, 
I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  Wo  had  been  skating 
on  Long  Pond  all  the  noon-time,  and  just  as  the 
school-bell  rung',  Jack  Sheppard  slipped  into  an 
air-hole  in  the  ice,  and  it  took  us  a  long  time  to 
fish  him  out ;  he  was  wet  os  a  drowned  rat,  and 
so  faint  and  chilled  that  wo  had  to  go  homo  with 
Mm.  Then  wo  knew  old  Bates  would  give  us  a 
good  flogging  without  asking  U3  why  wo  were 
out  so  lato ;  so  we  concluded  to  stay  and  skate 
the  rest  of  tho  afternoon  to  get  tho  worth  of  the 
flogging.  Now,  girls,  you  see  tliero’s  nothing 
like  a  little  contrivance  in  such  matters;  and  I 
got  to  thinking,  last  night,  that  perhaps  the 
padlock  wouldn’t  answer,  so  I  went  up  in  the 
garret  and  found  an  old  sheapskin  hanging  on 
one  of  tho  cross  beams;  and  I  sot  up  half  of  the 
night  fitting  and  making  a  kind  of  garment  that 
I  put  on  with  the  rest  of  my  clothes  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  tell  you,  girls,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  from  laughing,  when  the  old  fellow  began 
to  lay  on  the  whip.  I  kept  my  face  straight  as 
a  deacon’s,  though;  but  it  was  such  fun  to  see 
him  work  bo  hard;  and  all  for  nothing,  hal  ha! 
ha!” 

Katie  and  I  laughed  in  concert.  Just  at  that 
moment  a  snow-ball,  packed  hard,  came  whizzing 
over  my  hend,  knocking  Ben’s  hat  high  in  the 
air,  and  dashing  iutc  Katie’s  upturned  face.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Fanny  Henderson’s  sparkling 
black  eyes,  peering  out  from  behind  the  entry 
door  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  missile  she  had 
sent.  But  Ben’s  eyes  were  not  so  keen  as  mine; 
lmd  they  been,  Fanny  might  have  expiated  her 
sin  by  a  plunge  into  a  huge  enow  drift  close  by. 

I  think  even  then,  child  as  eho  was,  that  Fanny 
looked  with  no  pleased  eye  on  the  rare  loveliness 
of  Katie’s  sunny  face.  We  mere  merry,  laughing 
school-girls — yet  alas!  sweet  Katie  May,  the 
happiness,  the  Bunny  brightness  of  that  early 
time  was  no  type  to  thy  future  life;  dark  and 
heavy  were  the  shadows  that  fell  around  thy 
pathway  in  later  years;  and  while  yet  a  maiden, 
wc  saw  thee  laid  in  the  dark  grave,  with  tho  peace 
of  death  on  thy  fair  face,  and  its  stillness  in  thy 

heart. 

About  the  time  we  were  beginning  to  consider 
ourselves  “young  ladies,”  a  select  school  was 
established  in  the  upper  room  of  the  old  school- 
houso.  Tho  pupils  were  mostly  tho  older 
scholars  from  the  district  school,  and  the  teacher 
engaged  was  a  student  from  Yale  College.  We 
school-girls  thought  him  very  handsome;  ho  had 
such  a  noble  forehead,  such  largo,  dark  eyes, 
such  a  lovely  moustache.  To  bo  sure  some  of 
the  old  men  shook  their  heads  when  they  spoke 
of  his  extravagance  in  smoking,  and  Bhrugging 
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their  shoulders,  hinted  that  he  was  very  dissi-  • 
pated;  but  how  could  wo  beliovo  that?  What  ■ 
strolls  wo  had  throhgh  tho  woods  in  search  of  | 
wild  flowers  to  unnlyze!  What  pleasant  rambles  : 
by  moonlight  to  make  astronomical  observations  ‘ 
— though  I  think  our  teacher  liked  much  better  ■ 
to  watch  tho  constellation  of  starry  eyes  that  ; 
sparkled  around  him,  thaja  any  that  shone  in  the  • 
flrmament  above.  : 

If  wo  violated  any  of  tho  rules  of  tho  school,  i 
one  reproving  glanco  from  those  dark  eyes  was  j 
more  effectual  than  au  hour’s  lecture  would  have  j 
boen;  though  Fanny,  the  little  rebel,  would  : 
Homotimes  flash  back  defianco  from  her  great  ! 
block  orbs,  when  detected  in  any  piece  of  mis-  \ 
chief.  : 

One  day  sho  had  been  eating  a  handful  of  nuts,  ■ 
and  finding  no  way  to  dispose  of  tho  shells,  she  ; 
asked  tho  teacher  to  assist  her  in  solving  a  difii-  ; 
cult  problem  in  algebra.  He  immediately  sat  i 
down  on  tho  bench  besido  her  and  commenced  j 
ciphering  busily,  while  Fanny,  with  her  eyes  on  ; 
the  slate,  aud  evidently  watching  the  process  with  \ 
tho  deepest  interest,  adroitly  deposited  tho  shells  j 
in  tho  pocket  to  his  coat.  When  a  few  moments  \ 
aftor  ho  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  a  whole  ! 
showor  of  nut-shells  rained  down  upon  the  floor.  | 
But  not  tho  slightest  flush  dyed  Fanny’s  tran-  : 
quil  face;  and,  with  an  innocent  look  of  surprise,  ? 
sho  mot  tho  inquiring  glanco  of  his  dark  eyes.  \ 

Saturday  afternoon  was  tho  time  appointed  ! 
for  reading  tho  compositions  we  had  written,  I 
and  for  the  speaking  of  pieces.  Jack  Sheppard  j 
was  our  favorito  declaimer:  we  used  to  think  ho  i 
would  become  a  second  Forrest.  To  Dick  Miller  ! 
wo  gavo  tho  title  of  tho  “bare-footed  orator.”  I 


IIo  was  a  tall,  slender,  white-headed  fellow,  and 
generally  rnado  hia  appearance  on  the  platform 
dressed  in  the  most  outlandish  style,  his  elbows 
protruding  from  tho  ragged  Blecves  of  his  coat, 
his  pantaloons  much  too  short  to  reach  to  the 
tops  of  his  shoes,  when  he  condescended  to  adorn 
his  feet  with  auy  such  superfluous  articles;  and 
his  long  white  hair  standing  out  in  every  direction. 
How  he  delighted  in  drawling  out  some  of  Clay’g, 
or  Webster’s  grand  speeches,  that  perhaps  when 
fulling  from  the  lipBof  those  great  statesmen  had 
electrified  thousands,  now  furiously  he  bran¬ 
dished  his  long  arms,  twisting  his  droll  face  into 
an  infinito*Yariety  of  contortions,  that  always 
produced  the  effect  ho  wished,  that  of  convulsing 
his  audience  with  laughter. 

For  many  years  Fanny  Henderson  reigned  as 
the  village  belle.  Ah !  a  sad  coquette  was  Fanny, 
ruthlessly  breaking  tho  hearts  of  her  hapless 
victims.  Somo  time  since  a  young  clergyman 
came  to  Fairydell,  and  ho  still  preaches  in  the 
old  church.  His  labors  were  blessed  with  a 
great  revival.  Fanny  was  one  of  the  converts, 
and  a  short  timo  after,  sho  and  tho  yonng 
minister  were  married.  Ah!  Fanny!  naughty 
Fanny!  little  did  wo  think  when  school-girls, 
that  you  would  become  mistress  of  the  pretty 
old  parsonage,  and  figuro  so  conspicuously  at 
sewing  societies,  prayer  meetings,  and  donation 
parties. 

But  timo  works  many  great  changes.  I  can 
scarcely  realize,  ns  I  glance  up  from  the  sheet 
of  paper  before  mo,  that  the  thoughtful  student, 
the  pale  intellectual  gentleman,  sitting  by  the 
library  window  yonder,  is  Ben,  tho  sturdy  yonng 
t  rogue  of  other  days,  the  hero  of  the  sheepskin. 
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THE  WARNING. 

A  TALE  OF  TRUTH. 

“  There’s  strength  deep  bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which 
Wo  reek  but  little,  till  the  shall  has  pierc’d 
Its  fragile  dwelling.  Must  not  earth  be  rent 
Before  her  gems  arc  found  ?” 

“  What  an  interesting  young  gentleman 
Mr.  Merrill  is,”  exclaimed  Sophia  to  her  sis¬ 
ters,  as  they  sat  at  their  morning  work.  “  I 
thought  him  perfectly  fascinating  last  night; 
bo  polite — such  a  graceful  bow — knows  how 
to  pay  a  compliment  so  pleasantly.” 

“I  did  not  see  any  thing  very  agreeable  in 
him,”  replied  Martha,  as  she  looked  up,  ex¬ 
tremely  surprised  to  hear  her  sister  express 
herself  so  warmly  in  Mr.  Merrill’s  favor. 
“  lie  surely  knows  how  to  dance  well,  and 
that  is  his  principal  recommendation.” 

“  O,  sister,  you  forget  his  person,  his  man¬ 
ners,  and  his  generous  spirit,  always  ready  at 
any  expense  to  entertain  his  friends.  See 
the  difference  between  his  conduct  and  that 
of  your  favorite,  Marshman ;  who  stays  day 
after  day  behind  the  counter,  to  hoard  up 
wealth  which  none  can  enjoy.” 

“  Sophia,  do  not  speak  so  harshly  of  my 
favorite,  as  you  please  to  term  him.  Perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  that  his  economical  habits 
are  the  result  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  prin¬ 
ciple;  and  that  instead  of  hoarding  wealth, 
his  money  is  used  for  the  support  of  a  widow¬ 
ed  and  infirm  mother,  who  is  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  exertions.  You  will  never 
iiear  of  him,  I  think,  as  a  defaulter,  or  as 
using  the  funds  intrusted  to  him  in  midnight 
revelries.” 

“  Sophia  is  sadly  deceived,”  whispered  a 
young  sister  of  fourteen,  to  her  mother.  “  Our 
school  girls  speak  of  Mr.  Merrill’s  character 
as  suspicious,  Ilis  employers,  it  is  said,  are 
becoming  very  uneasy.  They  cannot  place 
the  confidence  in  him  which  they  have  for¬ 
merly  done.” 

Sophia’s  quick  ear  had  heard  the  remark, 
and  the  reddened  cheek  betrayed  that  the 
gentleman  was  of  more  than  ordinary  inter¬ 
est  to  her.  “  It  is  envy,  mere  envy,  that 
leads  any  one  to  speak  ill  of  Mr.  Merrill,” 
said  she,  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  had  listened  anxiously  to  the 
conversation  between  her  daughters,  and  a 
deep  shade  of  sorrow  passed  over  her  fea¬ 
tures,  as  she  looked  on  her  fatherless  chil¬ 
dren,  just  emerging  into  womanhood  ;  so  fair, 
so  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  she 
shuddered  at  the  thought  that  they  should 
ever  be  the  victims  of  misplaced  affection. 
She  longed  forever  to  screen  them  with  a 
mother’s  love,  from  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
“  Heaven  preserve  my  daughters  from  the  cup 
of  sorrow  of  which  I  have  so  deeply  drunk !” 


she  involuntarily  exclaimed,  as  slm  rv-- 
from  her  daughters,  and  sought  her  chan-  - 
to  give  vent  to  her  overcharged  heart.**"'" 

Her  daughters  knew  that  a  cloud  of  adver-- 

had  overshadowed  their  mother’s  path,  'p 
knew  that  her  married  life  had  been  one  •’ 
desolation.  Never  had  the  name  of  their  h 
ther  been  mentioned  to  them  by  their  moth  •' 
The  eldest  had  an  indistinct  remembrance  o' 
a  painful  interview  between  her  parent 
which  terminated  soon  in  their  separatin'* 
The  younger  ones  knew  not  a  father's  love" 
His  eye  had  beamed  on  them  only  in  j},^ 
infantile  years;  and  when  they  witnessed  tk 
endearments  of  the  domestic  fireside,  vim-, 
the  prayers  of  the  sire  called  down  blessing 
on  his  offspring,  they  often  wept  that 'ther 
were  never  to  realize  a  father’s  teiwlerneJi' 
Delicacy  forbade  their  asking  Mrs.  Wifev 
any  questions.  Relatives  mentioned  hi:,! 
not;  and  they  grew  up  to  womanhood  ivhii 
this  knowledge  alone,  that  their  father  led 
forsaken  his  family,  and  thrown  them  on  the 
world  destitute. 

A  painful  silence  reigned  through  the  little 
parlor  from  which  Mrs.  Wilmot  had  retired. 
Each  seemed  occupied  with  her  own  thouciuj. 
Mary  was  weeping,  and  her  tears  had  fallen 
unnoticed  on  her  slate,  obscuring  a  composi¬ 
tion  on  which  she  had  bestowed  much  labor. 

“I  do  wish,  sister  Sophia,  that  Mr.  Merrill 
had  not  popped  into  your  head  this  morning; 
for  my  whole  composition  is  spoiled,  my  ideas 
are  so  scattered  that  I  cannot  re-arrange 
them,  and,  worse  than  all,  mamma  lias  been 
enveloped  in  gloom,  by  a  few  idle  remarks" 

“  Mamma  is  too  anxious  about  us,  1  think,1' 
replied  Sophia. 

At  this  moment  a  brother  of  Airs.  Wilmot 
entered  the  apartment.  He  noticed  the  gloom 
which  had  deprived  his  neices  of  their  usual 
hilarity,  and  his  eye  rested  inquiringly  on 
Sophia. 

“  Uncle,  dear  uncle,”  said  his  niece,  “you 
see  us  all  sober.  Some  casual  remarks  have 
called  to  mamma’s  remembrance,  scenes  that 
are  past,  over  which  memory  weeps.  Do  tell 
us  something  of  our  father’s  history,  and  then 
let  the  veil  of  oblivion  be  drawn  over  his  tul- 
lies  and  his  faults.” 

“  I  have  felt,  for  sometime,”  remarked  Mr. 
Converse,  “that  you  ought  to  know  some¬ 
thing  respecting  him,  that  you  might  better 
appreciate  your  mother’s  situation,  to  enable 
you,  if  need  should  bo,  to  imitate  her  firm¬ 
ness;  and,  like  her,  acquire  that  strength  of 
mind  which,  by  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Provi¬ 
dence,  has  borne  her  above  the  waves  o: 
affliction,  which  almost  overwhelmed  her. 
It  is  but  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  since 
your  grandfather  died,  and  left  your  mother 
heiress  to  a  handsome  property.  By  hiswn-. 
his  unmarried  daughters  could  not  come  nto 
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mission  of  their  share  until  their  marriage 
jav  and  this  circumstance  may  have  in- 
iluced  them  to  marry  rather  prematurely. 
Maav  were  the  suitors  who  knelt  at  the 
4rine  of  vouth,  beauty  and  wealth.  Your 
mother  is  “now  but  the  faded  semblance  of 
what  she  was  at  eighteen.  Her  heart  was 
buovant  with  hope,  her  figure  possessed  a 
tairy  lightness,  and  scarcely  ever  did  I  see  a 
cimeli  which  glowed  so  beautifully  with  the 
hue  of  health. 

‘•Ann  had  just  returned  from  Litchfield, 
where  she  had  spent  some  time  under  the 
care  of  Miss  P.  Admirers  were  numerous ; 
and  many  there  were  whose  plain  manners 
andlarmer-like address  gained  them  a  prompt 
refusal.  I  see  them  now  in  affluent  circurn- 
ttancesblessed  with  all  that  a  bounteous  heaven  | 
can  bestow.  They  are  men  of  influence  and : 
weight  in  society.  O  how  these  girls  mistake . 
ivlio  refuse  a  man  because  he  does  not  make 1 
an  elegant  appearance,  when  he  possesses  all ! 
the  qualities  needful  to  constitute  a  good  hus¬ 
band.” 

“Sophia,”  whispered  Mary,  “do  you  hear 
what  uncle  says!  Don’t  marry  a  man  be¬ 
cause  he  is  genteel,  I  beg  of  you.” 

“It  was  at  this  time,”  continued  Mr.  Con¬ 
verse,  “that  I  met  your  father,  Edward  Wil- 

;  mot,  at  W - ,  where  he  was  established  in 

the  mercantile  business.  He  was  peculiarly; 
fascinating  in  his  personal  appearance — a  I 
general  favorite  with  all  classes,  and  possess-' 
til  a  fund  of  wit  and  humor  I  scarce  ever 
suv  equalled.  His  exterior  was  imposing, 
and  his  features  finely  formed,  without  pos¬ 
sessing  that  effeminacy  which  often  attaches 
itself  to  a  handsome  man.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  inexperienced  heart  of  Ann  Con¬ 
verse  was  captivated.  1  well  recollect  the 
;  hushed  silence  that  reigned  in  the  church  in 
M — ,  as  the  young  couple  stood  before  the 

altar,  and  the  venerable  Mr.  R - performed 

the  nuptial  ceremony.  Beautiful !  beautiful ! 
was  the  exclamation  of  many,  as  with  in¬ 
tense  interest,  and  throbbing  heart,  I  gazed 
Ion  them, 

“  Ann  was  but  a  year  my  junior,  and  1  was 
proud  of  such  a  sister.  She  looked  with 
such  a  trusting  confidence  on  him  who  was 
soon  to  be  nearer  t  han  father,  mother,  brother 
or  sister,  I  mentally  said,  can  he  ever  betray 
the  confidence  of  that  trusting  girl,  and  plant 
a  thorn  in  her  bosom  1 

“The  blessing  fell  tremulously  from  the 
lips  of  that  aged  minister — their  hands  were 
joined — the  ceremony  was  over — and,  as  I 
turned  from  the  altar,  I  noticed  a  look,  almost 
like  severity,  that  sat  sternly  on  the  features 
o!  some  of  my  father’s  friends.  Perhaps  they 
wre  unconscious  of  such  an  expression  of 
•'-’eling;  but  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  me  an 
omen  of  ill. 


“The  life  of  Ann  Converse  had  been  one 
of  unmingled  gladness,  until  the  death  of  her 
father;  and  now  her  joyous  spirit  basked  in 
the  sunshine  of  happiness.  The  rainbow  of 
hope  arched  her  sky,  and  she  wished  not  to 
have  her  dream  of  domestic  joy  dispelled  as 
illusory.  Mr.  Wilmot  removed  his  bride 

immediately  to  his  residence  in  W - .  The 

first  year  of  their  married  life  was  unmarked 
by  any  incident  of  unusual  occurrence.  At 
its  expiration,  Mr.  Wilmot  concluded  to  move 
to  a  village  about  twelve  miles  from  Ann’s 
maternal  residence,  in  that  place,  her  pro¬ 
perty  was  expended  in  building  and  furnish¬ 
ing  a  splendid  house.  1  ler  domestic  manage¬ 
ment  was  ciiaracterized  by  neatness,  econ¬ 
omy,  and  order.  There  was  much  that  was 
attractive  in  the  household  arrangements  of 
Mrs.  Wilmot.  There  was  always  a  cheerful 
smile,  and  a  well  arranged  table,  to  meet  Mr. 
Wilmot,  when  the  duties  of  the  day  were 
over;  but  habits  long  formed,  will  hardly  he 
subdued,  unless  by  firm  principle.  Mrs. 
Wilmot  noticed  that  the  absence  of  her  hus¬ 
band  at  his  business  was  becoming  more  and 
more  protracted.  Innocence  suspects  no  evil, 
and  her  mind  was  always  ready  to  form  a 
favorable  excuse  for  Edward’s  delay.  Occu¬ 
pied  with  family  cares,  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  would  often  surprise  her. 

“One  evening  she  was  waiting,  as  usual, 
the  return  of  her  husband ;  the  candle  had 
twice  burned  to  its  socket;  she  had  read  and 
sewed  by  turns  to  while  away  the  time,  and 
again  took  up  the  daily  paper.  Her  hus¬ 
band’s  name  arrested  her  eye.  Can  you 
imagine  her  surprise,  when  she  found  her 
best  furniture  was  to  be  sold  at  auction  the 
following  day?  She  could  hardly  believe  her 
eyes.  Again  she  read  and  found  it  was  an 
exact  catalogue  of  her  parlor  furniture.  Ab¬ 
sorbed  in  painful  reflections,  she  heeded  not  the 
entrance  of  her  husband  until  he  stood  by  her 
side.  The  paper  lay  on  the  stand  before  her, 
her  finger  still  pointing  to  the  advertisement, 
as  though  to  ascertain  if  she  were  indeed 
correct. 

“  Mr.  Wilmot,  with  an  assumed  air  of 
cheerfulness,  exclaimed,  ‘What  are  you  pro¬ 
sing  over,  Ann  V 

“  His  voice  roused  her.  ‘What  does  that 
mean  I’  she  replied,  her  eye  directing  his  to 
the  paper. 

“  ‘O  it  is  that  hateful  paper  that  distresses 
you,  Ann.  I  have  been  unfortunate — I  am 
embarrassed,  and  rather  than  call  on  friends, 

I  thought  it  best  to  part  with  articles  that 
were  not  indispensably  necessary  to  our  com¬ 
fort.5 

“  Your  mother’s  devotion  to  her  husband 
.  was  such,  that  it  was  enough  to  know  that  he 
had  been  unfortunate,  and  that  such  a  sacri- 
I  fice  was  necessary. 
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“  ‘  It  is  trying,’  was  her  reply,  ‘  but  I  will 
meet  it  patiently.’ 

“  The  husband  looked  grateful,  and  with 
consummate  art  he  directed  her  attention  to 
the  nestling  babe  in  the  cradle.  The  mo¬ 
ther’s  tenderness  was  awakened,  and  as  the 
infant  pillowed  its  head  on  her  bosom,  the 
auction  was  forgotten ;  the  smiles  of  the  little 
one,  beaming  with  love  for  its  mother,  helped 
to  dispel  the  gloom.  Edward  kissed  his  gen¬ 
tle  wife,  and,  confidence  restored,  she  shed 
around  her  a  fascinating  influence. 

“  The  auction  came,  and  furniture  that  was 
simple  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  ele¬ 
gant  articles  that  had  been  removed.  There 
was  no  lack  of  attention  to  Mrs.  Wilmot,  that 
could  have  induced  her  to  think  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  irregular  in  his  habits,  except  his 
prolonged  absences.  Time  wore  on,  and  a 
little  group  were  gathering  around  them ; 
and  with  the  cares  of  a  family  Ann  had  less 
time  to  devote  to  anxious  forebodings.  But 
a  damp  was  thrown  over  her  spirit  when  the 
long  winter  evenings  came,  and  went,  and 
the  erring  one  was  rarely  by  his  own  fire¬ 
side.  When  questioned  as  to  the  reason,  the 
irritation  which  he  betrayed  grieved  and  dis¬ 
pirited  his  wife.  Rumours  were  current  of 
inattention  to  business ;  but  she  heard  them 
not.  The  crisis  at  last  approached:  mer¬ 
chants  in  New  York  became  impatient  for 
their  dues— his  notes  returned  protested,  and 
Mr.  Wilmot  was  obliged  to  close  his  business. 
The  mansion  in  which  he  lived  was  your 
mother’s  property,  but  it  was  sacrificed  with 
the  rest,  She  loved  her  husband  not  the  less 
for  being  unfortunate,  and  strove  with  un¬ 
wearied  assiduity  to  impel  him  to  renewed 
exertion  ;  but  ah  !  there  was  a  fatal  secret 
that  she  did  not  understand— a  poison  in  the 
cup  of  her  domestic  bliss. 

“  The  young  couple  had  many  friends,  and 
Edward  was  soon  re-established  in  business. 
But  he  was  unfortunate — again  they  came  to 
his  aid.  It  was  whispered  that  he  ‘  played 
deeply.’  Ann  had  borne  their  adversities 
without  a  murmur.  She  would  not  add  to 
his  trials  by  imputing  his  ill  success  to  mis¬ 
management,  though  there  was  something  in 
his  air  whicli  told  that  all  was  not  right.  He 
did  not  exhibit  the  same  tenderness  for  his 
prattling  babes — he  rarely  took  them  on  his 
knee ;  and  when  their  fond  mother  placed 
them  in  his  arms  as  in  other  days,  there 
seemed  no  music  in  the  laugh  of  infancy,  to 
awaken  a  father’s  sympathy.  Mrs.  Wilmot] 
accidentally  found  several  packs  of  cards,  and 
these  unfolded  the  page  of  her  husband’s  mis¬ 
fortunes.  She  could  now  account  for  his 
nightly  absences.  She  could  realize  the 
cause  of  that  infatuation,  which  had  desolated 
their  fireside,  and  had  made  their  once  happy 
home  a  wilderness.  The  discovery  was  a 


death-blow — the  funeral-knell  to  hope  and 
happiness.  She  wrapped  the  fatal  cards  in  aD 
envelope,  on  which  she  wrote  her  name,  and 
laid  them  in  his  secretary.  Edward  knew 
by  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  wife,  that  hi! 
character  was  exposed,  and  that  she  had 
learned  that  he  was  a  gamester.  The  Lat. 
rier  was  removed,  and  from  this  time  he 
plunged  deeply  into  dissipation.  lie  became 
entirely  absorbed  in  his  midnight  revelries," 

“He  was  entreated  to  forbear— but  en¬ 
treaties  were  useless.  ‘I  shall  restore mv 
broken  fortunes,’  he  would  say,  1  and  wealth 
shall  again  be  yours.’  An  ignis  f<ums 
lured  him  on — his  health  became  impaired- 
his  business  was  utterly  neglected,  and  mr 
poor  sister,  with  her  helpless  family,  were  left 
without  the  means  of  support.  He  did  not 
treat  her  with  harshness ;  but  O !  such  cruel 
neglect.  He  sacrificed  at  the  card-table  his 
property,  his  health,  and  his  honour.  The 
full  moon,  just  sinking  to  her  rest,  often  wit- 
nessed  him  stealing  to  the  sleepless  bed-side 
of  his  wife ;  till  at  length  self-respect  seemed 
entirely  lost,  and  he  would  absent  himself 
for  several  days,  none  knew  where.  Friends 
urged  a  separation.  They  had  tried  to  re¬ 
claim  him — they  had  remonstrated— they 
were  at  length  disgusted.  Their  object  was 
now  to  prevail  upon  Mrs.  Wilmot  to  return 
to  the  home  of  her  childhood.  O!  how  the 
lone  heart  will  cling  in  its  bitterness  to  that 
which  it  has  loved.  She  still  hoped  he  would 
change;  and  when  she  thought  of  the  work 
of  ruin  which  had  been  accomplished  in  a  Ik- 
short  years,  how  could  she  leave  her  husband 
to  degradation — a  lost — a  ruined  man  !  She 
roused  herself  from  the  lethargy  which  hung 
over  her,  and  determined  to  exert  herself  to 
obtain  an  adequate  support  for  herself  and  lit¬ 
tle  ones. 

“  To  open  a  boarding-house  appeared  the 
most  appropriate  method  of  doing  this,  and  in 
her  efforts  she  was  for  a  while  successful; 
but  Mr.  Wilmot’s  infatuation  was  such,  that 
all  consideration  for  his  family  seemed  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  one  fatal  passion.  Again  and  again 
were  the  silver  and  other  valuable  articles 
taken  from  the  house,  and  deposited  with  the 
pawn-broker.  Articles  of  dress  were  staked 
at  the  table.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
often  taken  from  the  house,  but  never  re¬ 
turned.  Your  mother  found  it  impossible  to 
contend  with  such  accumulated  difficulties. 
She  arranged  her  affairs,  and  with  five  chil¬ 
dren — the  eldest  perhaps  11 — returned  to  the 
home  which  she,  a  happy  bride,  had  left 
twelve  years  before.  She  was  but  30  years 
of  age — still  lovely — but  sorrow  had  withered 
]  the  rose  on  her  cheek  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
!  that  her  mind  was  nerved  with  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  strength,  she  would  have  sunk  intoan 
I  untimely  grave.  The  affections  of  her  heart 
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iail  ^en  seared  and  withered,  her  family' 
thrown  dependent  on  the  charity  of  friends, 
and  he  who  was  pledged  to  cherish  and  pro¬ 
tect  through  weal  and  woe,  had  fallen  from 
ius  stationln  society  and  become  an  outcast. 

“  Mrs.  Wilmot  felt,  ‘  Never  was  there  sor¬ 
row' like  unto  my  sorrow.’  Although  she 
drooped,  she  fainted  not.  She  had  learned, 
dnrjnir  her  afflictions,  to  put  her  trust  in  an 
entailing  Source  of  consolation;  and  when 
:  the  rebellious  tear  would  fall,  the  murmuring 
word  would  die  on  her  lips,  and  she  would 
meekly  say,  ‘  The  cup  that  my  Father  hath 
jiven  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  V  When  she 
looked  on  her  children,  she  felt  the  necessity 
of  exertion.  Much  devolved  on  her,  and 
she  acted  with  corresponding  energy,  devot- 
jnir  herself  entirely  to  their  education. 

«  Por  several  years  1  had  spent  my  time  in 
y _ H - ■)  my  delicate  health  unfit¬ 

ting  me  for  attention  to  business.  I  resolved 
immediately  to  come  and  reside  with  my  sis¬ 
ter,  and  aid  her  in  her  task  of  educating  her 
fatherless  babes ;  for  so  they  soon  were.  But 
a  few  months  fled  ere  intelligence  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  us  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilmot.  We 
mourned— but  we  mourned  not  as  those  with¬ 
out  hope.  A  ray  of  light  gleamed  over  the  dy- 
inj  pillow,  and  He  who  forgave  the  thief  on 
the  cross,  spoke  peace  to  the  departing  spirit 
of  your  father.  Yet  we  mourned  that  nature’s 
noble  architecture  should  have  been  so  fear¬ 
fully  destroyed.  We  wept  that  the  manly 
Edward  had  not  power  to  contend  with  those 
fascinations,  which  were  the  wreck  of  hope, 
peace,  and  life. 

“  You  weep,  my  dear  girls.  Let  the  veil 
of  oblivion  rest  on  his  memory  ;  and  raise  it 
not  but  to  dwell  on  his  virtues,  for  he  had 
many.  Strive  to  fulfil  the  duties  which 
shall  be  assigned  you.  Imitate  the  example 
of  your  mother  in  her  tenderness — her  forti¬ 
tude— her  faith — and  may  naught  but  peace 
bo  written  on  the  page  of  your  destiny.” 

It  had  been  an  unwelcome  task  for  Mr. 
Converse  to  speak  thus  of  the  dead,  and  he 
revolved  in  his  mind  some  mode  of  dissipa¬ 
ting  the  sadness  which  he  had  increased  by 
this  recital;  and  then  recollected  a  ride  which 
he  had  in  contemplation  when  he  entered  the 
'  room.  “  My  carriage  is  at  the  door,  girls. 
Who  would  like  to  ride  1” 

“We  will  all  go  as  soon  as  we  get  our 
faces  washed,  dear  uncle,”  said  Martha. 

“But  why  are  yon  not  preparing,  Mary  V’ 
exclaimed  the  kind  uncle. 

“  Why,”  she  replied,  smiling  through  her 
tears, 11 1  have  to  carry  a  composition  to  school 
this  afternoon,  and  only  look !  I  had  it  all 
written  on  my  slate,  and  now  you  cannot  see 
but  a  word  here  and  there.  Now  I  will  go 
to  ride  if  you  will  give  me  a  few  heads— my 
subject,  The  Old  Bachelor.” 


'!  “Agreed — agreed,”  said  Mr.  Converse,  as 
|  he  kissed  the  cheek  of  his  favourite  niece. 

I  A  knock  at  the  door  arrested  their  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  a  domestic  slipped  in  with  a  request 
from  Mr.  Merrill  to  see  Miss  Sophia.  The 
■  party  equipped  for  the  ride,  were  soon  in  the 
i  carriage,  and  Sophia  was  left  to  a  solitary 
!  tele-a-lcte  with  her  fascinating  beau.  The 
i  tale  she  had  just  heard  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
j  vent  her  from  bestowing  her  hand  on  tho  tde- 
jgant  James  Morrill.  Future  events  showed 
to  her  that  “  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters ;”  and 
in  after  life,  she  was  grateful  that  she  had 
not  been  involved  in  the  fate  of  the  delimiter. 

J.  A.  S. 
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BT  ELLA 

Miss  Pbummond  was  very  muck  agitated. 

So  much  so,  indeed,  that  she  had  quite  broken 
the  symmetry  of  the  procession  on  which  she 
prided  herself,  and  advanced  hastily  from  tho 
rear  to  the  middle  of  the  line,  dragging  by  the 
hand  her  youngest  boarding-pupil,  pretty  little 
Minnie  Somerville,  aged  five,  whose  father  died 
before  she  was  born,  whose  mother  married 
again,  and  then  died,  whose  Btop-father  took  to 
himself  a  second  wife;  and  the  poor  baby,  who 
now  belonged  to  no  one  in  particular,  was  con¬ 
signed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Miss  Drummond, 
proprietress  of  Southbrook  Seminary. 

Dragging  this  infant  with  her,  and  quite  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  lovely  calm  of  a  Juno  morning, 
and  the  beautiful  service  in  which  she  had  just 
been  engaged,  the  wary  maiden,  who  had  spied 
danger  ahead,  made  at  once  for  what  she  con¬ 
sidered  the  weakest  portion  of  her  forces,  or  the 
portion  most  liable  to  attack;  gazing,  with  eyes 
full  of  thunder  and  lightning,  at  the  two  daring 
men-creatureB  so  comfortably  propped  against 
a  tree,  ,and  evidently  attitudinizing  for  tho 
express  benefit  of  these  miserable  girls — the 
miserable  girls  seeming,  by  some  force  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  to  turn  toward  them  as  they  walked,  very 
much  as  heliotropes  turn  to  the  sun. 

It  was  quite  a  picture:  the  pretty  stone-church 
in  the  distance,  from  which  Mias  Drummond 
never  allowed  her  flock  to  emerge  until  tho  con¬ 
gregation  had  all  departed;  the  long,  winding 
walk  of  elms,  clothed  with  tender  Juno  green¬ 
ness;  the  “rose-bud  garden  of  girls,”  two  and 
two,  like  the  animals  in  Noah’s  Ark — quite  an 
old  rose-bud  in  front,  as  old  as  twenty,  wbo  was 
talking  and  smiling  assiduously  to  her  com¬ 
panion,  a  stout  girl  with  large  feet,  and  eyes 
that  saw  nothing  but  tho  two  gentlemen;  then 
came  a  hatchet-faced  girl  in  a  huge  sombrero, 
and  a  plain-featured  one  in  p.  trying  turban; 
and,  just  about  the  center,  where  qhe  made  the 
most  show,  and  attracted  the  most  attention, 
that  dangerpus  Miss  Berks,  called  by  her  inti¬ 
mates,  “Pansy.” 

She  was  one  of  those  girlB  who  are  always 
in  the  center,  place  them  where  you  will;  and 
now,  as  Mias  Drummond  tried  to  Bee  her  with 
ihe  eyes  of  the  two  young  men,  the  troubled 
spineter  found  her  most  inconveniently  lovely, 
from  the  bewitching  sLraw  hat,  with  its  wreath 


RODMAN. 

of  pansies  and  veil  of  floating  gossamer,  to  the 
beautifully-slippered  foot,  which  the  minx  was 
just  lifting  the  skirt  of  her  white  dress  to  dis¬ 
play.  She  had  mistrusted  those  great,  half- 
closed  eyes,  that  looked  ,for  all  the  world  like 
two  soft,  dark  pansies,  as  soon  as  she  saw  them — 
they  seemed  to  speak  of  breakers  ahead;  but 
these  pretty,  stylish  girls  were  very  ornamental, 
and  tho  sum  per  nnnum  for  Miss  Berks’  tuition 
was  not  to  be  despised. 

There  was  a  sort  of  mystery  in  her  arrival — 
her  coming  had  evidently  been  very  hurried; 
and  the  lady  who  accompanied  her,  and  called 
herself  her  aunt,  was  so  agitated  as  to  seem 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  was  saying. 
What  if  the  young  lady  had  been  turned  out  to 
pasture  in  this  quiet  New  England  village,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  proved  quite  unmanageable  to 
her  friends  at  home? 

The  idea  was  not  pleasant  to  Miss  Drum¬ 
mond,  as  she  contemplated  the  two  attractive- 
looking  youths  who  stared  persistently  at  the 
fair  procession,  and  seemed  to  be  saying,  each 
in  his  own  mind, 

“Come  one,  come  all  1  thii  tret  shall  flj 

From  its  firm  base  as  boou  a*  11” 

Dogs,  too!  the  wretches  were,  doubtless,  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  hotel,  and,  perhaps,  meant  to  m^ke 
a  summer  of  it. 

This  was  a  fine  state  of  things!  when  she  had 
purposely  selected  this  quietest  of  all  country 
villages  as  a  desirable  field  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  because  of  its  very  dullness,  in  addition 
to  its  beauty — Southwood  being  one  of  those 
remarkable  places  that  progress  backward  r- 
Btcad  of  forward;  and  all  who  came  to  eq'  / 
the  6hade  of  its  elms,  were  regaled  with  stoiies 
of  former  gayeties  when  there  had  been  a 
law-school  and  a  boys’  academy  in  the  place, 
both  of  which  institutions  were  now  defunct. 
Especially  was  this  hard  on  Miss  Drummond’s 
young  ladies,  who  frequently  wished  that  their 
sojourn  at  Southbrook  happened  thirty  or  fbrty 
years  ago. 

People  in  predicaments  of  all  sorts  think  with 
the  rapidity  of  drowning  men;  and  those,  and 
many  more  ideas  hud  ebbed  and  flowed  in 
Miss  Drummond’s  brain,  while  she  was  walking 
through  the  avenue  of  elms  as  close  as  possible 
to  Miss  Pansy  Berks. 
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Tbe  gentlemen  bad  doffed  their  straw  hats  at 
the  first  approach  of  the  fair  students,  and  re¬ 
mained  bareheaded  until  they  had  passed.  Thnt 
silly  Martha  Hemp,  the  fat  girl  with  the  large 
feet,  must  attempt  to  pat  the  little  curly  dog  that 
frolicked  around  the  larger  one — an  attempt  bo 
awkwardly  made,  that  the  young  men  involun¬ 
tarily  smiled;  and  poor  Martha  had  bread  and 
water  for  her  Sunday  dinner  as  a  punishment 
for  her  forwardness. 

Just  once  had  Miss  Drummond  noticed  a  sud¬ 
den  start,  and  an  expression  almost  of  fear  on 
the  pretty  features  of  Pansy  Berks;  beyond 
this,  however,  she  seemed  quite  unconscious  of 
the  admiring  glances  directed  toward  her.  The 
girls  in  the  rear  bad  behaved  remarkably  well; 
and  a  pert  Miss  of  twelve,  who  tried  to  copy 
Mias  Drummond,  and  was  disliked  by  the  school 
accordingly,  even  tossed  her  head  and  frowned 
severely  ns  she  passed  tbe  strangers. 

“That  girl,”  thought  the  troubled  preceptress, 
as  Pansy  came  to  the  dinner-table  in  the  same 
white  dress,  and  a  very  becoming  shade  of  pale¬ 
ness  on  her  rounded  cheek,  “is  entirely  too 
pretty;  I  wish  I  hod  known  a  little  more  about 
her  before  I  received  her.  I  must  watch  her 
sharply.” 

Miss  Drummond  had  cleared  her  throat,  and 
almost  uttered  her  usual  form  of  address, 
“Young  ladies,”  when,  hastily  recollecting  that 
it  might  be  better  to  ignore  the  subject  alto¬ 
gether,  she  skillfully  turned  her  intended  speech 
into  something  else. 

The  pretty  ones,  who  had  immediately  appro¬ 
priated  the  lawless  glances  that  so  troubled  the 
worthy  spinster,  indulged  in  stifled  laughter  at 
the  failure  of  their' threatened  lecture;  while 
the  plain  ones  were  quite  disappointed  that 
their  trifling  companions  had  escaped  so  easily. 

At  their  afternoon  siesta,  there  were  such 
snatches  of  conversation  as, 

“Elegant,  I  think!” 

“Which  one,  the  shorter?” 

“No;  tbe  one  that  smiled  bo  saucily,” 

“Splendid  eyes!” 

“So  aristocratic!” 

“Which  is  it  to  bo,  Pansy?” 

“Do  hush!  there’s  one  of  the  teachers!” 

“That  horrid  child!” 

“Old  drum,”  etc.,  etc. 

All  this  went  on  in  one  of  the  rooms,  where 
three  or  four  rose-buds,  doffing  their  dresses, 
hml  tumbled  upon  the  beds  to  “have  a  good 
time.” 

Miss  Drummond  may  have  suspected  some¬ 
thing  of  this,  but  you  cannot  hang  a  person  on 
suspicion;  and  she  preferred  taking  her  own 


f  nap  to  wandering  about  the  corridors  on  an 
|  investigating  tour.  She  had,  moreover,  the 
;  comfortable  conviction,  based  upon  her  ex- 
|  perience  in  the  article  of  girls,  that,  if  not 
;  engaged  in  this  particular  manner,  they  wero 
;  doing  something  equally  objectionable. 

The  next  morning,  Miss  Drummond  received 
a  fresh  shork. 

Two  cards  were  brought  to  her  In  the  ecbool- 
:  room,  with  the  announcement  that  two  gentle- 
|  men  awaited  her  appearance  in  the  parlor.  The 
!  shock,  however,  did  not  come  until  she  stood 
j  face  to  face  with  the  visitors;  for,  expecting  to 
|  see  respectable  fathers  of  families,  who  had 
;  called  with  a  view  to  placing  their  daughters 
;  in  her  care,  she  had  arranged  her  mouth  in 
|  “prunes  and  prism”  Bhape,  and  entered,  with 
;  a  dignified  inclination  of  her  head,  to  encounter 
\  the  two  worthies  who  bad  so  boldly  regarded 
I  her  flock  the  day  before. 

I  The  cards  bore  the  names  of  “Frederick  Will- 
more,”  and  “Clifford  Willmore,  Jr.t”  brothers, 

j  she  presumed,  (Miss  Drummond  was  fond  of 
;  “presuming,”)  and  she  wondered  for  which  of 
|  her  lambs  they  had  come  to  mnko  overtures — 
\  such  unmitigated  brass  was  equal  to  anything, 
i  It  was  plainly  written  in  the  lady’s  face  that 
|  she  recognized  her  visitors,  and  that  her  voice 
!  was  still  for  war;  toe  elder  of  the  two  gcntle- 
:  men,  Mr.  Frederick  Willmore,  therefore,  took  it 
[  upon  himself  to  smooth  her  ruffled  plumes  as 
!  soon  as  possible. 

j  “I  hope,”  said  he,  with  great  suavity  of  man- 
j  ner,  and  a  becoming  diffidence  in  the  presence 
|  of  so  superior  a  person,  “that  Miss  Drummond 
j  will  not  consider  our  visit  premature,  nor  intru- 
■  sive,  when  I  have  explained  its  object.  I  think 

I I  have  not  been  misinformed,  madam,  that  you 
are  a  devoted  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of 

!  science?” 

I  Miss  Drummond  looked  very  hard  at  the 
j  speaker;  his  phraseology  was  agreeable  to  her 
!  ear,  for  science  was  her  speciality,  a  hobby  that 
j  she  rode  to  the  verge  of  madness,  and  she  had 
|  oven  been  complimented  with  the  soubriquet  of 
j  “the  Drummond  light;”  but  she  had  not  ex- 
J  pected  any  allusion  of  this  sort  from  such  a 
j  quarter,  and,  therefore,  she  looked  very  hard, 
indeed,  at  the  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  regard 
;  her  with  a  mixture  of  admiration,  respect,  and 
diffidence. 

He  was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  loot  at;  and 
although  only  twenty-three,  a  slightly  bald  spot 
on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  an  expression  of 
quiet  gravity,  added  at  least  ten  years  to  bis 
age,  and  quite  destroyed  all  suspicion  of  fligbti- 
i  ness.  His  companion  was  evidently  younger. 
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with  a  bright,  laughing  face,  and  a  very  manly  The  result  was  a  general  commotion, 
figure.  Excitement  was  so  scarce  at  Southbrook  Semi- 

Mr.  Frederick  Willmore  informed  the  lady  :  nary,  that  anything  like  a  break  in  the  mono* 
that  they  were  uncle  and  nephew;  that  their  tony  was  hailed  with  rapture.  The  men  were, 
object  was  science,  which  took  the  form  of  j  probably,  fossil  remains — Buch  men  always  were 
chemical  lectures  and  experiments — the  nephew  — but,  nevertheless,  they  were  better  than  no- 
was  a  most  useful  assistant,  and  had  made  some  ;  thing;  and  it  was  perfectly  delightful  to  have 
remarkable  experiments  of  his  own;  and  it  [Something  to  dress  up  for.  A  few  timid  ones 
rested  entirely  with  Miss  Drummond  whether,  had  a  horror  of  the  explosions,  and  threatened 
for  a  consideration,  undo  and  nephew  should  j  to  run  away  if  there  was  electricity;  but  when 
give  her  flock  the  benefit  of  a  scientific  lecture.  I  the  servant-maid,  who  was  questioned,  gave  a 
Miss  Drummond  listened  and  considered.  1  highly-colored  report  of  the  gentlemen  s  ap* 
Chemicals,  with  horrid,  pale-blue  lights,  that  !  pearancc,  their  fears  were  quite  forgotten  in 
make  every  one  look  livid  and  dreadful;  snap-  !  the  general  ecstasy. 

ping  explosions,  and  all  sorts  of  sudden  and  un-  |  “Think  of  it,  girls!  those  magnificent  indivi- 
expecled  spulterings  and  noiseB,  were  very  dear  >  duals,  whom  we  admired  so  yesterday,  conde- 
to  her  heart— a  chance  like  this  bad  not  offered  j  ficending  to  go  nbout  lecturing!  I  really  believe 
before,  and  might  not  offer  again ;  the  men  were  |  they  are  humbugs  of  some  sort— perhaps  princes 
perfectly  civil  on  a  near  approach— and  before  |  in  disguise,  come  to  carry  the  choicest  of  us  off. 
the  interview  was  concluded,  a  lecture  had  been  \  You  needn’t  flame  up  so,  Pansy  Berks,  just  as 
arranged  for  that  very  eveaing.  There  was  no  j  if  it  could  bo  you!  But  what  have  you  been 
difficulty  about  terms;  the  gentlemen  mentioned  !  doing  to  yourself,  to-night?  I  declare,  you  are 
a  reasonable  sum;  and  Miss  Drummond,  who  !  lovelier  than  ever — isn’t  that  scandalous,  girls? 
believed  that  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  as  a  dust  look  at  her!” 

general  thing,  was  very  badly  paid,  made  no  And  holding  her  off  at  arms’  length,  the  raiw- 
atlempt  at  a  reduction.  cbievous  girl  enjoyed  the  flush  that  overspread 

The  visitors  took  a  respectful  leave,  with  a  Pansy’s  peach-blow  cheeks,  contrasting  so  pret- 
promise  of  punctuality,  and  grateful  thanks  for  My  with  the  golden  hair,  that  a  single  knot  of 
Miss  Drummond's  patronage.  lilac  ribbon  set  off  to  great  advantage. 

As  soon  as  it  was  convenient  to  say  it,  the  [  “What  business  have  you  with  black  eyes 
younger  gentleman  remarked,  “You  didn’t  |  and  golden  hair,  I  should  like  to  know?”  con- 
think  it  necessary,  uncle  Fred,  to  offer  the  old  !  tinued  tho  rattlebrain.  “You’ve  appropriated 
lady  a  sample  of  my  cologno?  or  to  inform  her  j  Me  charms  intended  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  of 
of  tho  horribly-burned  finger  I  got  with  that  U8»  and  should  be  indicted  for  the  crime.  Pay  a 
rosin?  I  have  ‘made  some  remarkablo  experi-  fine,  you  selfish  girl!  of  at  least  oDckiBs  apiece.” 
ments,’  haven’t  I?”  All  rushed  at  her  in  a  sort  of  tempest  of  nd- 

Uncle  and*  nephew  laughed  together  at  van-  i  miration;  nnd  Pansy’s  cheeks  burned;  and  she 
ous  recollections  of  this  sort;  but  the  former  laughed  nervously  at  the  strangling  embraces 
suddenly  grew  gave,  as  he  said,  that  wero  showered  upon  her.  She  seemed 

“I  only  hope  that  I  may  not  blow  the  whole  t  strangely  excited  that  evening, 
concern  up,  to-nightl  I  shouldn’t  like  that,  Then  drawers  were  tumbled  out,  and  trunks 
especially  with  Heart’s-ease  in  the  case.”  overhauled;  and  heads  were  tied  up  with  Tib- 

Master  Clifford  looked  unutterable  things  at  bona  in  a  marvelous  fashion,  as  though  ths 
the  bare  suggestion;  but  when  they  returned  to  I  owners  feared  they  might  come  apart  '  There 
their  quarters,  and  rummaged  their  stores  of!  was  a  perfect  buzz  of,  "How  do  1  look?”  “Isn't 

bottles  and  powders,  the  evening  arrangements  Mat  sweet?”  “Perfectly  lovely!”  “What  a 
afforded  such  amusement,  that  the  landlord  stolo  fright!” 

up  once  or  twice  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  “Young  ladies,  not  so  much  trifling.  Dressing 
the  explosive  “ha!  his!”  that  reached  them  hair  should  not  be  the  business  of  life.”  This 
below,  but  stole  back  again  without  being  any  was  Miss  Drummond’s  voice  speaking  through 
the  wiser.  [  the  ventilator. 

When  school  was  over,  Miss  Drummond  un-  “Easy  to  talk,  when  she  has  just  one  hair 
folded  to  her  pupils  the  entertainment  in  Btore  behind,  and  one  at  each  side!  Can’t  take  her 
for  them  that  evening;  but  took  good  care  not  long,”  answered  some  sauce-box’s  voice  in  the 
to  inform  them  that  the  gentlemen  they  had  dormitory. 

encountered  the  day  before  were  to  be  the  leo-  Her  companions  giggled,  after  the  fashion  of 
turera.  [  school-girls  generally;  and  braided,  and  frizzed, 
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and  crimped — and  finally  descended,  quite  a 
charming  bevy,  with  the  “queen  rose,”  that 
happened  to  be  a  Pansy,  in  their  midst. 

The  school-room  is  illuminated;  and  the 
youthful-looking  lecturers,  bowing  profoundly, 
advance  to  the  platform  usually  occupied  by 
Mias  Drummond,  and  display  quite  a  formid¬ 
able  Bbow  of  apparatus.  A  becoming  expression 
of  gravity  sits  upon  their  faces;  and  after  a 
shorL  pause,  Mr.  Frederick  Willmore  takes  the 
lead,  and  begins  to  handle  his  subject  in  a  very 
interesting  manner. 

Hia  hearers  wonder  that  they  ever  thought 
chemistry  dull;  but  when  he  mentions  the  as¬ 
tounding  fact  that  “A  man  is,  chemically  speak¬ 
ing,  forty-five  pounds  of  carbon  and  nitrogen, 
diffused  through  five  and  a  half  pailfuls  of 
water” — Miss  Drummond  glances  triumphantly 
around,  as  though  she  would  say,  “Do  you  hear 
that!  Is  it  a  rational  proceeding  for  a  woman  to 
break  her  heart  for  forty-five  pounds  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  and  five  and  a  half  pails  of  water?” 

There  were  the  usual  experiment* — the  rapid 
pouring  of  one  glass  of  liquid  into  another; 
powder  thrown  into  flamea,  queer  blue  lights, 
sputterings  and  explosions;  little  shrieks  from 
the  audience,  and  queer  shadows  on  their  faces — 
Miss  Drummond,  in  particular,  assuming  a  pleaB- 
ing  aspect,  not  unlike  the  Witch  of  Endor;  when 
suddenly  there  came  total  darkness,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  consternation. 

“Do  not  move,  if  you  please,”  said  the  lec¬ 
turer’s  voice  with  perfect  coolness,  “this  will  bo 
of  short  duration,  and  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
particular  effect.” 

At  the  same  moment,  Pansy  Berks  felt  some¬ 
thing  tightly  pressed  in  her  hand;  and,  shaking 
all  over,  bIio  quickly  transferred  the  paper  to 
her  pocket. 

The  lights  reappeared  by  degrees,  and  with 
them  a  queer  figure  that  frightened  the  timid 
ones  nearly  out  of  their  wits.  It  was  difficult 
to  decide  what  it.  was  composed  of,  but  flarao 
seemed  to  omanate  from  it;  and  seen  at  first,  in 
total  darkness,  the  effect  waB  quite  startling. 

Miss  Drummond  graciously  expressed  herself 
pleased  with  the  lecture;  and  even  invited  (ho 
gentlemen  to  favor  them  with  a  Becond  one.  At 
first  they  seemed  unwilling;  but  after  a  little 
oonsultation  between  themselves,  they  promised 
a  course  of  varied  experiments  for  the  next 
weok,  and  left  their  audience  in  a  state  of  plea¬ 
sant  excitement. 

The  girls  wore  all  raving  about  the  younger 
Mr.  Willmore,  the  one  who  didn’t  speak,  but 
helped  with  the  experiments.  He  was  certainly 
vqjy.  handsome ;  and  there  was  so  much  in  his 


face,  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  he  was  only 
a  boy  of  eighteen.  A  great,  Bix-foot  fellow,  too, 
with,  shoulders  that  looked  capable  of  bearing 
the  world— -and  Buoh  a  smile  1  . 

“How  he  did  look  at  you.  Pansy!”  exclaimed 
her  rattlebrain  friend.  11  I  don't  believe  there’s 
a  mite  of  a  chance  for  any  of  us!” 

Pansy  stooped  suddenly  for  something  that 
she  had  not  dropped;  her  complexion  was  un¬ 
dergoing  as  many  changes  aa  the  chemical 
lights.  The  girls  thought  her  a  little  queer  in 
the  matter  of  the  handsome  strangers;  and  it 
began  to  bo  whispered  about  that  bUo  must  be 
engaged. 

The  next  day,  Miss  Drummond’s  procession 
was  out  for  a  walk,  nnd  came  close  upon  tho 
lecturers;  so  close,  in  fact,  that  Miss  Berks’ 
veil  was  blown  in  the  face  of  one  of  them,  who 
restored  it  to  her  own  fair  hands  with  a  grateful 
bow,  as  though  she  had  done  him  the  greatest 
possible  favor. 

Miss  Drummond  tri§d  to  lecture  tho  young 
lady  for  not  managing  her  veil  properly — she 
had  not  seen  something  suspiciously  like  a 
letter,  that  went  with  the  veil;  but  it  seemed 
so  absurd  a  cause  of  complaint,  that  she  made 
very  little  of  it. 

The  second  lecture  came  off  at  tho  appointed 
time,  and  was  attended  by  another  eclipse  of 
kerosene.  Again,  Miss  Berks  felt  a  rustling, 
something  slipped  into  her  hand;  and  again, 
sho  put  it  away  for  future  reference. 

And  one  fino  morning,  not  loug  after,  Miss 
Pansy  was  not  to  he  found — she  had  “folded 
her  tent  like  tho  Arabs,”  and  glided  in  dark¬ 
ness  away.  Miss  Drummond  received  a  note  in 
a ’masculine  hand,  which  read  as  f6llows: 

“Honored  Madam — I  have  only  taken  what 
legally  belonged  to  me;  and  nt  some  future  time 
Mrs.  Clifford  ‘Willmore  will  make  all  necessary 
explanations.  Your  obedient  servant, 

“C.  Willmore.” 

When  Miss  Drummond  had  read  Hub  over 
three  times,  she  began  to  realize  that  an  elope¬ 
ment  had  taken  place,  and  that  those  dangerous- 
looking  black  eyes  had  justified  all  her  fears. 

Such  a  scene  of  excitement  as  followed  this 
discovery !  Scholars  and  servants  were  severely 
interrogated;  but  Miss  Berks  had  taken  no  one 
into  her  confidence,  and  none  could  throw  the 
least  light  upon  her  movements.  There  had 
been  a  halo  of  romance  about  her  from  the  very 
firBt,  but  this  last  chapter  quite  reached  tho 
climax— if  they  only  knew  which  of  the  two 
she  had  run  away  with! 

In  a  very  aristocratic  suburb  of  a  large  city, 
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there  waa  a  particularly  aristocratic  street,  or  j 
“lane,”  as  everything  was  called  there,  where  j 
nobody  who  had  anything  to  do  with  buying  1 
and  selling  ever  presumed  to  establish  them-  i 
selves.  : 

The  grandest  of  all  the  “places”  on  this  ex- : 
elusive  Inno  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  I 
Willmore— father  to  Clifford,  and  brother  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Willmore.  .  It  was  a  beautiful  home —  : 
picturesque,  solid,  and  comfortable;  and  wealth 
and  taste  had  gone  hand-in-hand  in  the  design¬ 
ing  of  the  house, and  laying  out  of  the  grounds. 

Next  door,  which  was  a  few  squares  off,  "a 
very  pretty  cottage,  that  did  not  aspire  to  be  a 
“place,”  was  tho  residence  of  Miss  Lingle,  a 
Bingle  lady  of  comfortable  means,  whose  soli¬ 
tude  was  enlivened  by  a  very  pretty  little  niece, 
with  black  eyes  that  made  sad  havoc  with  the 
susceptible  hearts  of  all  the  boys  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  They  had  comical  ways  of  showing 
their  admiration:  such  as  prowling  around  the 
lane  in  bodies  of  four  or  six,  watching,  at  night, 
for  Miss  Pansy's  shadow  on  the  window-blind; 
and  bestowing  gratuities  of  from  ten  cents  up¬ 
ward  on  an  old  colored  man  who  did  Miss  Lin- 
gle’s  garden  chores,  for  any  bits  of  information 
respecting  the  whereabouts  or  occupations  of 
“the  young  Missus.” 

This  gang  of  admirers  seemed  to  take  com¬ 
fort  in  perching  themselves  on  the  fence  of  an 
opposite  lot,  watching  the  in-goings  and  out¬ 
goings  at  the  cottage,  much  to  Pansy’s  amuse¬ 
ment,  who  was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  their 
proceedings,  and  was  quite  content  to  remain  a 
child  as  long  as  her  aunt  desired, 

Clifford  Willmore,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
this  youthful  band,  considered  himself  pecu¬ 
liarly  fortunate  in  having  the  good-will  of  Miss 
Lingle,  and  being  permitted  to  go  in  and  out  at 
the  cottage  very  much  ns  he  pleased.  Not  a 
few  airs  of  superiority  did  ho  assume  on  tho 
Btrength  of  this;  and  he  had  informed  his  rivals 
in  confidence  that,  as  soon  ns  Miss  Pansy  was 
seventeen,  he  intended  to  Bpeak  to  her  aunt. 
They  took  this  very  good-naturedly,  without 
abating  their  own  admiration  in  the  least,  and 
looked  up  to  Clifford  with  equal  pride  and  affec¬ 
tion. 

Ho  was  certainly  a  remarkable  boy,  and'more 
manly  at.  fourteen  than  many  men.  Those  dark- 
gray  eyes  of  his  would  flash  and  glitter  with 
noble  anger,  or  melt  with  the  softest  love- 
glances;  And  his  face  was  a  perfect  kaleido¬ 
scope  of  expression.  While  plunging  with  the 
greatest  vim  into  all  sorts  of  boys’  sports,  he 
was  no  less  devoted  to  Btudy;  and  his  course  of 
reading  was  quite  different  from  that  pursued 


by  boys  generally.  Ab  he  was  the  only  child 
of  wealthy  parents,  who  looked  upon  him  ns  a 
perfect  prodigy,  Master  Clifford  had  his  library, 
and  bis  laboratory,  and  bis  printing-press,  and 
whatever  else  his.  princeship  might  happen  to 
consider  necessary  to  his  happiness. 

He  was  not  a  bit  spoiled,  however  but  was 
quite  aa  unselfish  and  pleasant-tempored  as 
though  he  had  been  one  of  ten  sons.  His  uncle,1 
who  was  only  four  years  his  senior,  waa  an  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute  for  a  brother;  and  when  at 
home  from  college,  succeeded  in  making  the 
great  house  very  lively. 

Mr.  Frederick  Willmore  did  not  wonder  at 
(ho  boys’  admiration  for  little  Miss  Heart’s-ease, 
as  he  called  her;  and  declared  that,  if  they  had 
left  him  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  ho  should  cer¬ 
tainly  go  in  and  try  it.  He  was  quite  a  vener¬ 
able  being,  however,  in  Pansy’s  eyes;  and  if 
that  small  damsel  had  been  conscious  of  pos¬ 
sessing  a  heart,  she  would  certainly  have  be¬ 
stowed  it  upon  his  nephew. 

This  same  nephew  had  ventured  to  present 
his  lady-love  and  her  aunt  with  two  bottles  of 
cologno  of  his  own  manufacture,  of  which  Miss 
Lingle  kindly  Baid  that  she  had  seen  worse,  and 
Pansy  pronounced  it  “lovely.”  Clifford’s  scien¬ 
tific  experiments,  however,  were  pursued  under 
difficulties;  and  burned  fingers,  and  face,  and 
threatened  eyes,  frequently  testified  that  his 
enthusiasm  exceeded  his  knowledge. 

He  seemed  to  flourish,  in  spite  of  these  mis¬ 
adventures;  and  the  years  sped  on  and  brought 
him  to  his  eighteenth  birthday,  and  I’ansy  to 
her  sixteenth.  They  both  camo  on  the  same 
day;  and  Miss  Lingle  gave  a  very  pleasant  little 
party  to  celebrate  the  doublo  event. 

It  was  certainly  Clifford’s  duty  to  bo  very 
happy  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  when  good 
wishes  were  showered  upon  him  as  thickly  as 
nuts  in  autumn;  but  he  was  not  happy,  and  the 
party  aeemed  to  him  just  the  stupidost  gathering 
he  had  ever  abended.  A  scowl  and  a  smile 
struggled  together  on  his  handsome  face  when¬ 
ever  he  caught  sight  of  his  divinity;  for  Pansy 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  blossomed  into  full 
beauty,  and  floated  about  like  a  lovely  flower, 
bestowing  pleasant  smiles  nnd  words  upon  se¬ 
veral  brainless  whiskerandoes  from  the  city, 
whom  Clifford  longed  to  shake  out  of  their 
patent-lenther  boots. 

He  caught  the  young  lady  somewhere  in  a 
vestibule,  as  she  was  on  the  wing,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  administer  quite  a  scolding  for  her 
want  of  devotion  to  himself.  It  was  a  most 
eloquent,  and  rather  a  novel,  outbreak;  but 
Miss  Pansy,  instead  of  “owning  her  faults,  her 
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evil  behavior,”  tossed  her  little  golden  head,  j 
and  laughed  at  him! 

He  was  quite  beside  himself  with  anger  and  ! 
jealousy,  and  resolved  to  establish  a  claim  as  ] 
soon  as  possible  to  have  and  to  hold  this  way-  j 
ward  young  maiden.  j 

Perhaps,  as  Miss  Lingle  sat  in  the  shadow  of  j 
her  red  damask  curtains,  the  next  afternoon, 
and  listened  to  the  boyish  eloquence  poured 
into  her  cars  on  behalf  of  her  little  niece,  her 
thoughts  may  have  drifted  back  through  the 
years  to  some  Bunny  day.  in  the  past,  when 
lover’s  words  were  uttered  not  for  another,  but 
for  herself.  Perhaps  this  gave  a  tremor  to  her 
voice  as  she  answered  the  boy  kindly,  bidding 
him  say  nothing  of  the  kind  to  Pansy,  who  was 
quite  too  young  yet  to  listen  to  love-making — 
but  to  wait  patiently  for  a  year  or  two;  and 
then,  if  Pansy  were  willing,  and  his  parents 
gave  their  consent,  why  they  might  think 
of  it. 

Miss  Lingle  knew  that,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  this  would  bo  a  most  desirable  match  for 
her  little  girl,  and  this  very  consciousness  made 
her  all  the  more  cautious.  Perhaps  she  felt  an 
excess  of  delicacy  on  the  subject;  but  she  was 
resolved  that  neither  parents  nor  neighbors 
should  be  able  to  say  that  she  had  tried  to 
socure  the  heir  of  the  Willraorea  for  Pansy. 

Clifford  fumed  and  fretted  over  fancied  slights 
from  Pansy,  and  plngucd  Miss  Lingle  and  him¬ 
self  whenever  ho  had  a  chance;  and  finally,  ho 
took  a  severe  cold  by  plunging  into  the  river  to 
rescue  a  small  boy  of  depraved  instincts,  whoso 
drowning  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  his 
family,  and  the  world  at  large.  Violent  fever 
soon  set  in;  the  great  house  was  still  and  dark¬ 
ened  ;  and  the  bright,  boy-face  was  seen  no  more 
in  his  accustomed  haunts. 

Miss  Lingle  was  kind  and  neighborly,  and 
much  troubled  about  her  favorite;  while  Pansy, 
in  a  shy  way,  felt  dreadfully  for  Clifford.  It 
seemed  so  uunaturul  that  he  should  be  sick  and 
helpless;  but  in  a  starttngly  short  time  word 
came  to  Miss  Lingle  that  Mr.  Willmore’s  heir 
was  dying,  and  site  was  requested  to  bring  her 
nieco  at  once  to  the  house. 

The  poor  child  was  white  with  terror,  as  they 
entered  tho  sick-room;  and  there  sat  Clifford, 
propped  up  in  bed,  looking  so  wan  and  ghastly, 
and  his  great  eyes  Beeking  hers  with  Buch  a 
hungry  look.  The  fever  had  subsided;  but  tho 
physicians  said  he  was  dying,  and  the  only 
thing  now  was  to  give  him  all  he  wanted,  and 
let  him  die  in  peace. 

What  the  young  gentleman  pleased  to  want, 
at  this  unseasonable  hour,  was  nothing  less  than 


the  hand  of  Miss  Pansy  Berks.  He  had  raved 
about  it  in  his  delirium;  he  coaid  die  happily, 
he  said,  if  PanBy  were  only  his  wife  for  a  few 
minutes;  and  his  obedient  parents,  who  would 
have  made  an  attempt  to  get  him  the  moon,  if 
he  had  asked  for  it,  immediately  took  measures 
to  gratify  this  more  reasonable  desire. 

Miss  Lingle  was  astonished  beyond  measure 
at  Mr.  Willmore’s  urgent  request  that  the  mar¬ 
riage-ceremony  should  immediately  be  per¬ 
formed  between  the  children. 

"It  can  do  no  harm,”  said  he,  without  giving 
her  time  to  remonstrate;  "a  clergyman  will 
come  from  town  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  the 
knowledge  that  any  such  ceremony  has  taken 
place  can  be  strictly  confined  to  those  immedi¬ 
ately  engaged  in  it.  It  need  never  be  known 
that  the  young  lady  is  a  widow;  but  I  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  her  as  I  would  for  my  own  daughter; 
and  the  boy  has  so  short  a  time  to  live,  that  it 
would  be  cruel  to  refuse  him.” 

Mrs.  Willmore  added  her  tears  and  entreaties ; 
Pansy  was  too  frightened  and  sorrow-stricken 
to  offer  any  objection;  and  before  evening,  the 
boy  and  girl  were  pronounced  "man  and  wife.” 

When  Pansy,  in  obedience  to  that  faint  voice, 
pressed  a  good-night  kiss  on  Clifford’s  brow, 
she  never  expected  to  seo  him  again;  and  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  recollection  of  various  littlo 
girlish  naughtinesses,  in  which  she  had  lately 
indulged,  she  Bpent  most  of  the  night  in  crying 
and  bewailing  her  sins. 

But  Clifford  was  alive  the  next  morning,  and 
the  next,  and  tho  next  after  that;  his  hurried 
nuptials  seemed  to  have  had  a  favorable  effect 
upon  him;  and,  much  to  everyone's  astonish¬ 
ment,  ho  was  soon  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

Poor  Miss  Lingle!  her  feelings  were  quite 
indescribable  in  this  perplexing  dilemma:  and 
when  she  fairly  realized  that  the  ungrateful 
youth  was  evidently  determined  to  live,  after 
all  the  trouble  that  had  been  taken  to  insure 
him  a  comfortable  departure,  Bhe  pounced  upon 
Pansy  in  a  state  of  distraction,  and  consigned 
her  at  oace  to  boarding-school  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  Protestant  convent. 

Dreadful!  she  thought,  to  contemplate  two 
infants,  aged  respectively  sixteen  and  eighteen, 
actually  presuming  to  call  themselves  married! 
(as  they  undoubtedly  were)  and  dreadful  to 
think  of  Anything  like  coldness  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Will  mere,  who,  perhaps,  would  never  have 
coontenanced  their  son’s  fancy,  except  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  his  speedy  death. 

So,  Pansy,  very  much  bewildered  at  the  turn' 
affairs  had  taken,  was  hurried  off  with  great 
privacy  to  Southbrook  Seminary;  and  with  a 
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•very  indistinct  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
under  the  circumstances. 

When  the  youthful  bridegroom  was  made 
fully  aware  that  ho  could  not  be  permitted  to 
Bee  his  wife,  nor  to  hear  from  her,  or  even  to 
know  where  she  was,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  virtuous  indignation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willmoro  deeply  regretted  their 
haste;  not  that  they  had  nny  objection  to  Pansy 
in  herself — but  who  wanted  a  son  married  at 
eighteen?  They  quite  approved  Miss  Linglc’s 
course;  and  poor  Clifford  found  that  lady  in¬ 
exorable. 

At  this  juncture  uncle  Fred  returned  from 
college,  “for  good  and  all,”  and  deeply  sympa¬ 
thized  with  his  injured  nephew.  The  two  had 
many  confidential  discussions,  imd  got  up  various 
ingenious  schemes  for  the  discovery  of  Miss 
Pansy’s  whereabouts.  Their  efforts,  however, 
were  constantly  crowned  with  failure,  until  one 
day  the  old  colored  man  was  waylaid  with  a 
letter  for  Miss  Pansy  Berks,  Southbrook  Semi¬ 
nary,  Soutlibrook,  Conn. 

Master  Clifford  wus  seized  with  a  sudden 
desire  for  traveling,  which  was  bailed  by  his 
bewildered  pnrents  ns  a  favorable  sign;  and 
they  immediately  prepared  the  troublesome 
youth  for  departure,  and  generously  provided 
him  with  no  end  of  comforts  and  spending- 
money. 

*  Frederick  Willmorc  was  quite  ready  to  accom¬ 
pany  him — and  the  two  started  for  the  Lakes, 
but  managed  to  do  them  up  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  and  then  switched  off  to  the  Kew 
England  village. 

Their  plan  was  a  very  ingenious  one,  and 
their  joint  fondness  for  chemistry  enabled  them 
to  carry  it  through  without  blundering.  They 
were  astonished  at  their  own  success  in  obtain¬ 
ing  an  entrance  so  easily  into  Miss  Drummond’s 
stronghold;  and  the  letter  placed  in  Pansy’s 
hand,  in  that  moment  of  darkness,  was  too 
moving  an  epistle  to  be  disregarded. 

It  urged  upon  the  young  bride  the  propriety 
of  transferring  herself  without  delay  from  Miss 
Drummond's  protection  to  her  husband’s;  and 
the  writer  strongly  hinted  at  his  determination, 


in  case  of  her  refusal,  to  catch  another  fever, 
and  die  in  earnest. 

Pansy  was  terribly  frightened;  but  sho  loved 
Clifford,  and  she  had  an  idea  that,  somehow, 
wives  were  expected  to  do  as  their  husbands 
told  them.  She  didn’t  really  know  whether  sho 
was  married  or  not;  but  Clifford  and  his  uncle 
declared  that  sbo  was — and  it  was  certainly 
rather  a  queer  thing  to  keep  a  married  lady  at 
boarding-school.  It  couldn’t  be  exactly  wicked 
to  run  away  with  one’s  own  husband. 

A  very  dainty,  timid  little  note  was  lodged 
in  Mr.  Frederick  Willmore’s  hands  while  Pansy 
disentangled  her  veil;  but  the  note  expressed, 
though  in  somewhat  obscure  language,  that 
“Burks  was  willin’;”  and  Clifford  threw  his 
hat  in  the  air  in  a  perfect  gale  of  delight.  This 
unusual  style  of  doing  things  was  quite  ex¬ 
hilarating — ten  times  better  than  being  mar¬ 
ried  quietly  and  respectably;  and  the  two  arch- 
conspirators  laid  their  heads  together  again  on 
the  grand  subject  of  getting  PanBy  off. 

This  was  all  arranged  before  the  next  lecture; 
and  the  second  billet  directed  the  trembling 
damsel  just  what  to  do.  Pansy  did  it;  and  found 
herstdf  nt  midnight  whirling  rapidly  off  beside 
Clifford  to  the  train  that  was  to  tuke  her  straight 
back  to  her  astonished  aunt  and  parents-in-law. 

It  wasn’t  just  pleasant,  at  first,  for  the  seniors 
to  find  that  their  nicely-laid  little  plan  hnd  been 
defeated;  but  Pansy  cried,  and  Mr.  \\  ill  more, 
Senior,  had  her  in  his  nrnm  before  he  knew  it, 
and  Clifford  and  his  mother  came  together  by 
tlio  force  of  mutual  attraction — and  the  two 
headstrong  children  were  kissed  and  forgiven. 

Miss  Drummond  had  almost  resolved  to  re¬ 
ceive  no  more  pretty  pupils,  and  quite  resolved 
to  admit  no  man  upon  the  premises,  come  in 
what  guise  he  would,  when  a  very  sweet,  ex¬ 
planatory  letter  from  the  anathematized  Miss 
Berks,  mollified  her  ruffled  feelings.  Sho  even 
went  so  far,  in  her  address  to  the  “young 
ladies,”  os  to  say  that,  although  she  must  con¬ 
demn  running-nway  of  all  kinds  ns  generally 
prejudicial  to  the  well-being  of  society,  there 
might  bo  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  case 
of  a  bride  running  away  with  her  husbaud. 
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I  was  brought  up  in  tho  old  faith 
and  old  fashions  of  an  “old  school” 
family, —  an  honored  family,  of  whom 
I  would  not  speak  with  tho  slightest 
intonation  or  smile  of  disrespect;  for 
though  some  of  their  notions,  trans¬ 
mitted  from  worthy  ancestors,  aro 
esteemed  narrow  now,  and  are  almost 
obsolete,  their  great  principles,  de¬ 
scended  from  heaven,  aro  os  eternally 


old  and  as  immortally  young  ns  Truth 
itself. 

The  well-tilled  fields  of  my  Undo 
Scattergood’s  farm  sloped  softly  from 
beneath  tho  White  Mountains  of 
Now  Hampshire.  Great  was  my  de¬ 
light,  when  a  little  child,  to  ho  per¬ 
mitted  to  walk  by  his  sido  over  tho 
soft  earth,  on  a  sunny  day,  with  a 
basket  on  my  arm,  from  which  I  threw 
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tiny  handfuls  of  corn.  I  can  seo 
now,  in  recollection  (no  more,  alas.! 
will  his  living  form  bo  seen  here),  tho 
largely  moulded  man  in  his  cleanly 
country  garb,  like  tho  true  and  self- 
respectful  gontleman  ho  was ;  his 
broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  with  tho  soft 
gray  hair  falling  rather  long  beneath 
it. 

My  uncle  dolighted  not  only  in 
scattering  grain,  but  ho  had  a  girl’s 
lovo  for  sowing  flower-seeds,  and  for 
planting  beauty  everywhere.  Not 
only  did  his  artist  eyo  discover,  and 
his  skilful  hands  adorn,  every  pretty 
nook  of  his  favored  garden,  but  many 
a  barren  and  unsightly  spot  did  ho 
make  to  blossom  with  transplanted 
children  of  the  field  and  wood;  and, 
if  ho  found  happiness  in  embellishing 
tho  physical  world,  it  was  his  deeper 
joy  to  drop  everywhere  invisible  seeds 
of  goodness  and  love. 

In  tho  houso  of  my  uncle,  built  on 
tho  granito  breast  of  tho  mountain, 
whoso  giant  head  roso  behind  it  into 
tho  solitary  sky,  was  tho  homo  of  my 
childhood.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
mansion,  honored  by  timo  and  by  tho 
virtues  of  its  inhabitants.  My  un¬ 
cle’s  family  had  occupied  it  for  many 
years ;  and  its  original  builder  was 
himself  the  direct  descendant  of  a 
bruve-souled  Plymouth  Pilgrim,  In 
tin's  venerated  homestead  I  had  found 
a  refugo  in  tho  beginning  of  my  early 
orphanage :  and  hero,  year  after  year, 
I  nover  lacked  for  caro  or  comfort; 
best  of’  all,  never  lacked  for  love. 

My  education  was  received  solely 
in  tho  little  villagoschoolhouso,  which 
stood  just  ono  milo  from  tho  last  stono 
wall  that  enclosed  my  unclo’s  farm. 
A  thorough  training  I  had ;  ns  solid, 
and  ns  unadorned  nlso,  ns  tho  gray 
rocks  rising  all  around  our  schoolhouso 
door.  Particularly  well  was  I 
grounded  in  tho  mathematics ;  learn¬ 


ing  all  their  strata,  from  tho  multipli¬ 
cation  table  to  tho  mysteries  of  alge¬ 
bra,  and  tho  clearly-defined  angles  and 
circles  of  geometry.  I  romomber  well 
when  my  teacher,  a  quaint  and  origi¬ 
nal  man,  long  and  well  known  in  our 
small  community,  standing  behind 
his  desk,  on  tho  day  that  was  my  last 
in  school,  lifted -his  spectacles  from 
his  noso,  and,  placing  them  over  his 
broad,  bald  forehead  with  a  deliberate 
and  proud  air,  said,  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  tono  and  manner,  while  ho  directed 
his  fore-finger  most  pointedly  towards 
his  graduating  scholar, —  my  blush¬ 
ing  self,  “I  will  recommend  you  ns 
professor  of  mathematics  to  any  col¬ 
lege  in  tho  land.” 

My  Undo  Scattorgood’s  stalwart 
and  healthful  form  held  a  mind  of 
proportioned  breadth  and  vigor,  that 
was  daily  nourished  by  rending  and 
thought,  as  in  early  years  it  had  also 
been  by  intercourse  with  tho  world.  I 
could  scarcely  imagine  him  anywhere 
elso  than  sitting  by  our  blazing 
kitchen  fire,  newspaper  in  hand,  or 
moving  over  his  fields  with  his  bag  of 
grain;  though  I  know  that  w^lien  a 
very  young  man  ho  had  served  in  our 
country’s  second  war  rvitli  England. 
When  a  child,  as  I  used  to  sit  through 
tho  long  wintor  evenings,  poring  over 
tho  pages  of  Roman  history,  I  often 
fancied  my  uncle,  sitting  besido  mo 
with  his  newspaper,  a  second  Cincin- 
natus,  returned  from  battles  to  his 
plough,  and  bag  of  grain. 

Ho  took  always  a  somi-weelcly 
newspaper,  a  religious  journal,  and  a 
literary  magazine.  These  woro  al¬ 
ways  our  welcomo  guests;  whoso  arri¬ 
vals,  each  on  its  own  particular  da}', 
made  that  day  an  eventful  ono  in  my 
not  very  eventful  life.  'They  woro  to 
mo  sources  of  ever  fresh  excitement 
and  dolight:  by  them  only  I  know 
much  of  this  living,  olectric  ago ;  and 
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through  thorn  longed  to  boo  the  groat 
stirring  world  heyond  our  quiot  val- 
loy.  Even  from  tho  advertising  col¬ 
umns,  which  I  road,  I  drow  much; 
learning  thoro  what  amusements,  so 
called,  moved  tho  city’s  throngs  to 
laughter  and  tears ;  and,  through  tho 
reviews  and  criticisms  on  art  and  lit¬ 
erature,  I  was  introduced  to  tho  act¬ 
ors,  singers,  and  authors  who  were 
playing  thoir  different  parts  in  tho 
world. 

Tliero  came  a  time  when  I  resolved 
to  go  and  sco  something  of  tho  great 
drama  of  life,  and  to  seok  somo  hum- 
blo  role  in  it.  My  heart  still  nestled 
clingingly  to  tho  warm,  bright  hearth 
of  my  dear-  home ;  whilo  at  tho  snrno 
time  I  felt  impelled  to  lcavo  it,  not 
only  for  toil  and  independence,  but 
for  my  own  self-development.  My 
uncle  was  growing  to  bo  an  old  man ; 
and  ho  was  not  rich.  Should  I  bur¬ 
den  him  always  to  provide  for  mo? 
It  was  from  no  false,  unloving  prido 
that  I  wished  to  freo  him,  but  from  a 
most  truo  and  tender  affection.  I 
read  a  corner  of  city  advertisements, 
headed  “  Instruction,"  and  mado  sud¬ 
denly  a  direct  effort  for  myself  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  of  application  to  tho  princi¬ 
pal  of  a  young  ladies’  boarding-school. 
I  told  her  that  I  was  a  country  girl, 
seeking  a  situation  to  teach  mathemat¬ 
ics.  In  a  few  days,  my  heart  and  hands 
wero  trembling,  as  I  opened  and  read 
her  prompt  reply,  offering  mo  a  liberal 
salary,  and  requesting  my  presenco 
as  soon  ns  possible. 

I  went,  and  found  a  new  world  in¬ 
deed;  for  it  was  a  fashionablo  board¬ 
ing-school, — a  community  whose  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  had  been  hitherto  all 
unknown  to  mo  in  my  rural  seclusion. 
Some  weeks  after  my  arrival  in  tho 
city,  tho  opera  season  opened ;  and  at 
onco  there  broko  out  in  our  “  Insti¬ 
tute”  such  a  fever  as  I  had  never 


known  before, —  one  which  nothing 
could  appease  by  day  but  deluges  of 
fresh,  dainty  cloaks  and  hoods  of 
many  hues,  and  by  night,  visits  to 
tho  opora-house,  which  lasted  till  mid¬ 
night.  I,  with  tho  primitive  notions 
of  a  country  girl,  thought  all  this 
rather  incongruous  in  a  school,  where 
tho  engrossing  business  was  supposed 
to  be  study;  but  our  school,  as  already 
intimated,  was  an  eminently  fashion¬ 
ablo  one,  and  quito  different  from  my 
puritan  ideals.  I  used  to  bo  awakened 
from  sleep  by  tho  many  feet  returning 
from  tho  opera,  and  by  tho  volublo 
tongues  which  could  not  refrain  from 
interjections  of  delight,  in  spito  of 
our  madamo’s  threats  at  breakfast- 
tablo  to  take  no  more  with  her  to  tho 
opera  such  as  would  not  obey  her  in¬ 
junctions  of  silcnco  after  midnight. 

By  day,  in  tho  intermission  hours, 
I  heard  constantly  snatches  from 
opera- music  sung,  whistled,  and 
hummed ;  or  ecstatic  praises  expressed 
by  a  great  abundance  of  tlioso  exple¬ 
tives  which  belong  to  tho  school-girl 
stylo.  A  few  spoko  with  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  art,  which  made  mo 
long  to  go,  to  hear  and  seo  for  mysolf. 
I  knew  my  good  unclo’s  opinions  upon 
operas,  theatres,  and  all  tlioso  so- 
called  worldly  amusements.  When  I 
left  him,  ho  gavo  mo  no  moral  in¬ 
junctions  as  to  my  conduct  in  my 
new  city  life :  but,  on  my  last  Sun¬ 
day  night  at  home,  ho  handed  me, 
without  any  words  from  his  lips,  but 
with  more  eloquent  tears  in  his  deep 
gray  eyes,  a  new  Bible;  in  which, 
under  my  namo  and  his  own,  ho  had 
written  tho  words,  “I  pray  not  that 
thou  shouldst  take  her  out  of  tho 
world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  keep 
her  from  tho  evil.”  My  own  silent 
tears  answered  his  ns  I  read  those 
lines. 

For  myself,  I  did  intensely  desiro 
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to  bo  kept  truly  unspotted  from  the 
world.  I  wished,  unbeguilcd  by  its 
sophistries  or  blandishments,  to  know 
and  do  the  truth;  but  my  creed  was, 
as  it  still  is,  that,  to  find  the  truth, 
man  must  bring  to  overy  subject  of 
opinion  or  of  action  an  honest  and  cul¬ 
tivated  judgment,  unbiassed  by  edu¬ 
cation  or  prejudice,  asking  God,  at 
tho  same  time,  to  direct  his  reason. 

Ho  must  not  accept  for  himself  tho 
opinions  of  other  individuals,  or  of 
other  ages ;  but,  by  his  own  inwarp 
light,  and  by  the  outward  light  of 
circumstances,  uso  faithfully  his  own 
faculties  bestowed  by  his  Creator. 

Acting  on  these  articles  of  my 
creed,  I  decided  to  go  to  tho  opera. 
I  was  not  tempted  to  tasto  its  pleas¬ 
ures  by  any  strong  desires  aftor  for¬ 
bidden  fruit;  for  I  had  hitherto  fan¬ 
cied  its  music  to  bo  of  a  naturo  that 
would  linvo  little  power  over  me,  —  a 
display  of  tho  mechanical  abilities  of 
tho  human  voice,  rather  than  of  its 
capacity  for  making  melody  that  goes 
down  to  tho  very  soul,  moving  its 
deepest  fountains. 

One  night,  our  delighted  maidens 
wero  to  go  to  the  opera.  I,  too,  had 
decided  to  go,  but  had  been  careful 
to  guard  my  intent  a  secret.  I  had 
no  fancy  costume  in  which  to  appear 
with  tho  others,  decked  in  their 
cloaks  and  coats  of  many  colors :  and, 
besides,  I  would  not  pay  four  times 
tho  sum  in  order  to  seo  and  hear  from 
a  lower  seat  what  I  could  enjoy  as 
well  from  a  higher;  for,  in  tho  am¬ 
phitheatre,  ono  loses  caste  at  overy 
elevation  which  he  roaches,  thus  re¬ 
versing  tho  usual  order  of  grade  in 
tho  world. 

I  was  not  ashamed  cither  of  my 
economy  or  my  independence;  but 
my  delicacy  suggested,  that,  if  I 
should  avow  my  plaus,  tho  young 


ladies  might  suspect  mo  of  doing  so 
in  order  to  invito  thoir  benoficonce. 

As  wo  had  but  a  square  to  walk 
from  oursekool,  I  took  tho  bravo  reso¬ 
lution  to  go  alono, — not,  however, 
really  alone;  for,  with  a  heavy  veil 
over  my  face,  I  stolo  quickly  out  tho 
street-door  behind  our  flock,  following 
in  their  wako  to  tho  opera-house, 
whoso  entrances  and  passages  I  had 
previously  reconnoitred  by  daylight, 
when  going  to  purchaso  my  plebeian 
ticket  for  a  seat  in  tho  “family 
circle.”  Arrived  within  tho  doors,  I 
•turned  in  ono  direction,  and  tho 
school-girls  in  another.  Soon  I  found 
myself  in  a  favorablo  position  in  re¬ 
gard  to  tho  stage,  and  whoro  I  could 
quietly  survey  tho  circles  of  human 
beings  curving  all  around  me.  Tho 
mysterious  curtain  was  still  down, 
which  would  presently  bo  raised,  dis¬ 
covering  to  my  eyes  and  oars  the  un¬ 
known  wonders  of  tho  opera.  I 
divided  this  interval  of  waiting  be¬ 
tween  looking  at  tho  great  audieuco 
and  studying  tlio  orchestra  arranged 
beneath  tho  footlights  of  tho  stage. 
It  was  a  band  of  men,  of  a  weird,  an¬ 
tique  aspect,  who,  as  I  fancied,  might 
liavo  played  their  instruments,  somo 
pf  which  wero  of  grotesquo  form,  from 
tho  deck  of  tho  ark  when  it  floated 
on  tho  tops  of  tho  mountains.  But 
soon  every  sensation  of  amusement 
was  dispelled,  as  from  this  orchestra, 
and  from  human  voices,  arose  a  strain 
of  music  so  sweet,  solemn,  despairing, 
that  I  was  suddenly  overwhelmed, 
bewildered ;  and  I  could  not  liavo  ut¬ 
tered  my  emotions,  even  as  I  caunot 
describe  them  now.  This  ceased;  and 
a  river,  tinted  with  fading  twilight 
colors,  appeared,  and  softening,  dark¬ 
ening  vorduro  stretching  beyond. 

On  tho  shore  stood  a  castle,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  grim,  gray  walls,  under 
whoso  deop  shadow  was  moored  a 
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little  boat.  From  it  leaped  a  kniglit, 
in  gay-colored,  gracoful  costumo  of  an 
olden  time,  to  meet  a  beautiful  young 
maiden  who  awaited  him.  Clasped 
in  each  other’s  arms,  they  stood  in 
tiro  twilight  bcsidothe  river,  and  sung 
thoir  tender,  passionate,  despairing 
love. 

It  was  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  yet 
I  comprehended ;  for  tho  soul  can  ex¬ 
press  itself  by  music,  articulations, 
and  gestures,  whilo  tho  language  of 
the  lips  is  unknown  to  tho  listener. 
I  was  suddonly  spell-bound,  entranced 
by  a  now  power,  which  I  had  never 
felt  before,  and  of  which  my  imagina¬ 
tion  had  never  even  dreamed.  My 
heart  burned  and  quivered  with  tho 
beauty  that  was  poured  into  it.  I 
could  have  leaped  to  tho  stage.  I 
bowed  my  head,  and  wept. 

Tho  lover  pointed  to  his  little  boat, 
lying  near  in  the  shadows,  and  then 
into  tho  distance  down  tho  river, 
singing  his  wild  appeal  to  the  maiden 
to  iiy  with  him ;  but  sho  raised  her 
white  arms  despairingly  towards  tho 
grim  walls,  and  then  to  heaven,  os  if 
there  only  was  hope.  Moonlight  was 
stealing  over  tho  earth  and  tho  water, 
and  lights  shono  from  tho  castlo  win¬ 
dows.  Out  from  tho  great  iron  gates 
there  comes  a  rush  of  armed  men. 
Tho  knight  rows  rapidly  away,  tho 
maiden  swoons  upon  tho  ground,  and 
is  carried  within  tho  walls. 

Varied  scenes  follow;  and  tho 
lovers,  who  seemed  to  have  parted  for¬ 
ever,  meet  again.  Tho  poetic  asser¬ 
tion,  that  tho  course  of  truo  lovo 
never  did  run  smooth,  is  demonstrated 
by  tho  conflicting  passions  of  rival 
lovers,  angry  parents,  and  by  others 
who  play  thoir  different  roles.  Emo¬ 
tions  find  utteranco  by  tones  of  won- 
dorful  power,  by  expression  of  features, 
by  gestures  and  attitudes  of  tho  body. 
Love  pleads  with  wrath,  soft  mercy 


agonizes  to  ovcrcomo  iron  resentment, 
jealousy  burns,  sorrow  weeps ;  but,  at 
tho  last,  lovo  conquers  all,  and  has  its 
way.  Tho  combatants,  weary  of  tho 
fruitless  strife,  clasp  hands  of  amity. 

Then  all  tho  voices,  with  tho  or¬ 
chestra,  poured  forth  a  grand  chorus 
of  triumph  and  joy.  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  I  was  in  tho  body  or  out  of 
the  body.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  tho 
long,  strango  drama  of  human  lifo 
wero  ended,  and  tho  last  band  of 
weary  pilgrims  from  earth  had  just 
reached  heaven.  Tho  golden  gates 
wero  shut ;  and  the  choirs  of  tho  blest 
wero  pealing  out  glad,  glorious  strains 
of  final  victory. 

I  returned  to  tho  house  which  was 
my  only  home  in  tho  great  city  of 
strangers,  and  was  alone  again  in  my 
littlo  eyrio  chamber,  wkcro,  at  mid¬ 
night,  I  laid  my  head  upon  my  pil¬ 
low.  Tho  full  moonlight  was  flooding 
through  my  window,  and  falling  softly 
and  brightly  over  mo.  I  felt  excited, 
exalted,  intensely  happy.  Tho  scenes 
of  tho  stago  wero  still  boforo  me,  and 
tho  music  still  vibrating  upon  every 
chord  of  my  being.  Every  nerve, 
buried  or  benumbed  before,  now  quiv¬ 
ered  with  a  keen  vitality.  Yet  all 
this  was  no  unhealthful  state,  unfit¬ 
ting  mo  for  real,  daily  lifo,  with  its 
labors,  pleasures,  and  pains.  I  felt  that 
I  could  oven  then  enjoy  with  deep¬ 
est  satisfaction  tho  evening  prayer- 
meeting  in  tho  hurablo  schoolhousc, 
whore  I  used  to  go  ouo  evening 
weekly  with  my  devout  uncle,  Deacon 
Scattorgood. 

I  experienced  an  ennobling  aud  de¬ 
lightful  stimulus,  which  made  mo  feel 
that  it  would  bo  an  easier  task  than 
before  to  rise  early  in  tho  morning  in 
tho  dark  and  cold  to  preparo  for  my 
first  duties  in  tho  schoolroom ;  for, 
eminently  fashionable  as  wo  wero  at 
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our  school,  wo  wore  guilty  of  tlio  in¬ 
congruity  of  early  rising,  and  an 
hour’s  study  by  gaslight  beforo  break¬ 
fast,  —  a  custom  whoso  obsorvanco  it 
had  boon  mado  my  office  to  superin¬ 
tend. 

If  the  above  confessions  seem  but 


tho  absurd  rhapsodies  of  an  enthusi¬ 
ast,  I  depreento  the  accusation  against 
my  reason  and  taste,  both  of  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  discipline  and 
subdue  to  calm  and  truo  judgments; 
but,  blase  city  reader,  roinember  that 
I  am  but  o  fresh  country  girl,  and 
this  my  first  opera. 
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through  some  holes  under  the  platform.  I  didn’t  mqch  like  their  playing, 
for  it  was  too  loud.  It  reminded  me  of  many  who  play  on  the  organ  in 
church.  They  make  the  organ  swallow  the  choir,  and  that,  is  not  tasty. 
I  believe  the  words  ought  to  bo  heard  when  people  sing. 

Well,  pretty  soon  the  curtain  roiled  up,  and  I  then  saw  why  it  had 
dropped,  for  every  one  had  pulled  of  his  or  her  clothes  and  put  on  others 
to  go  a  fishing,  and  there  they  stood  a  fixing  their  fish  seines.  Wlfile 
they  worked,  one  man  sung,  and  it  gave  ’em  fits,  and  they  jumped  up  and 
ran  off.  Then  two  men  came  out,  and  sung  to  one  another,  and  motioned 
as  if  they  would  fight.  They  had  been  rolling  up  their  breeches,  to  see  if 
they  could  get  them  as  high  as  the  girl’s  dresses,  but  they  couldn’t ;  and 
when  they  got  through — would  you  believe  it  ? — some  of  the  woman  who 
came  to  listen  threw  flowers  at  them.  I  reckon  it  was  to  get  them  to  try 
again,  to  she  if  they  couldn’t  do  it  better,  and  they  tlidt 

Soon  that  dumb  girl,  who  couldn’t  speak,  ran  out  as  if  she  was  going 
to  drown  herself ;  but  I  tell  you  it  was  only  pretence.  It  was  just  like 
Nancy  Bandy,  who  always  fainted  in  meeting  when  she  could  be  sure  to 
fall  into  the  arms  of  some  nice  young  man.  Just  so  it  was  with  this  girl. 
The  fellow  got  his  arms  around  her  and  she  made  believe  she  wanted  to 
get  away,  but  she  didn't,  though.  Soon  a  chap  behind  the  partition  saw 
what  was  going  on,  and  raised  a  yell  which  brougiit  the  wholo  crowd  out 
on  the  platform.  They  squalled,  and  bowed,  and  courtesied,  and  pointed 
and  shook  hands.  What  under  the  sun  they  did  it  for,  I  couldn’t  tell. 
Soon  down  dropped  the  curtain,  and  the  fiddlers  crept  under  the  plat¬ 
form  again. 

In  a  few  minutes  up  went  the  curtain,  and,  sure  as  I’m  a  living  being, 
the  men  had  been  fishing,  and  the  women  had  been  to  the  barn  hunting 
eggs,  and  here  they  had  them  to  sell.  Every  one  seemed  as  anxious  as 
hackd  rivers  down  tq  the  steamboat  landing  to  secure  patronage.  1  couldn't 
keep  from  laughing  just  to  look  at  them  and  to  hear  them  tell  how  good 
and  cheap  their  tHips  were.  They  would  make  good  hands  to  stand  in 
mock-auctions  and  sell  watches  to  green  western  fellows.  Soon  a  queer 
looking  chap'said  something  to  two  girls,  who  laid  down  their  plunder, 
and  he  put  his  arms  around  them,-(and  they  let  him,  too,)  and  they  walk¬ 
ed  on  the  platform.  What  do  you  think  they  were  going  to  do  ?  Why, 
each'  was  trying  to  see  which  could  put  the  foot  the  highest  and  turn  round 
the  fastest. 

Tlie  way  the  short  clothes  stood  out  and  formed  a  periphery  was  a  cau¬ 
tion.  I  felt  so  ashamed  that  I  just  looked  at  the  toe  of  my  left  boot,  and 
supposed. that  every  body  "else  was  doing  the  same  ;  but  on  looking  cau¬ 
tiously  round.  I  found  the  spectators,  men  and  women,  were  looking  with 
all  their  might,  aiid  some  had  spy-glasses.  This  dul  astonish  mo.  But 
the  fact  is,  Jake,  I  am  told  that  the  shorter  and  lighter  the  petticoats,  the 
longer  and  heavier  the  stamping.  Well,  the  rest  of  the  operators  looked 
at  these  dancers  for  a  while,  and  not  being  able,  f  suppose,  to  stand  such 
wickedness,  they  ail  fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed  again,  and-no  wonder. 
Well,  soon  after  the  prayer,  a  chap  who  seemed  to  have  a  spite  against 
the  girl  that  made  people  believe  that  she  couldn’t  talk,  tried  lo  catch  her! 
The  man  jumped  in  ahead  of  him,  and  then  they  fought  with  tin  swouis 
and  pop-guns,  and  such  like,  and  killed  the  fellow,  and  down  dropped  the 
curtain.  Whether  that  was  the  end  of  the  opera  or  not,  I  don’t  ltno'w  ; 
but  I  thought  it' ought  to  be,  so  I  came  of!' 

Now,  Jake,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  I  would  like  to  tell  you  nbout 
some  of  the  church  singing  here,  hut  this  letter  is  a  heap  too  long  already  ; 
so  vou  must  wait  until  mv  next.  Your  affectionate  brother. 

Wili-iam  Pilkiks. 


A  COUNTRY  SINGING  BIASTER  AT  THE  OPERA. 

Ntw  Yokk,  August  4, 18M. 

Dear  Jake. — I’ve  seen  sigh'ts  since  I  left  home.  I’ve  seen  ships  and 
monkeys,  and  the  ’clipse  of  the  sun,  and  Barnum,  and  organ  grinders, 
and  Jullien  and  the  Musical  Congress;  I’v<s  been  m  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  Tombs,  and  lots  of  other  places  too  numerous  to  write  about.  But 
I  want  to  tellyou  that  I  have  been  to  the  opera  of  Massa  Yellow  to-night  to 
see’  em  operate.  None  hardly  but  big  bugs  and  us  musicians  go  to  the  ope¬ 
ra,  for  it  costs  a  dollar,  and  that’s  more  than  some  people  can  pay  for 
singing  and  schooling  and  preaching  a  whole  year.  I  can’t  tell  you 
much  about  it,  for  several  of  the  operators  belong. to  the  choirs  in  the 
fashionable  churches  in  the  city,  and  have  learned  to  sing  so  that  nobody 
can  understand  them.  Now,  Jake,  I’ll  tell  you  what  “opera  style”  is. 

When  you  see  a  g£l,  or  anybody  ’else,  wriggle  and  twist  and  turn  her 
head,  and  roll  her  eyes  like  a.pious  duck  m  a  shower,  and  not  speak  plain 
enough  for  you  to  understand  a  word,  that’s  “opera  style.”  That’s  the 
kind  most  all  choirs  hereabouts  are  trying  to  imitate,  and  some  of  them 
come  mighty  nigh  it  too.  Well,  as  I  could  not  understand  the  words  ol 
the  opera,  I  wilPtell  you  what  I  can  remember  about  the  operation. 

When  I  dreut  in  there  was  only  three  or  four  hundred  people ;  for  this 
is  a  very  select  opera  and  but  few  go  to  it,  because  they  can’t  appreciate 
it.  Some  fellows  sat  in  front  of  a  big  platform  playing  on  fiddles  and  brass 
horns,  and  sueh  like.  I  tell  you,  they  made ’erri  screech.  The  racket 
beat  the  nanny  roogins  when  they  went  round  town  dressed  up  so  funny. 

Well,  after  they  played  a  while,  a  great  painted  sheet  was  rolled  up.  It 
was  covered  with  pictures,  you  know,  like  the  pretty  bed  spread  of  ours 
that  that  fellow  stamped  those  pea-fowls,  and  elephants,  and  wagon 
wheels  on.  When  tt  roiled  up,  there  stood  a  fellow  dresssed  like  a  mon¬ 
key.'  He  sung  andgried  to  walk,  but  went  one  way  and  then  another  way, 
then  strutted  just  to  show  bis  fine  clothes.  Alter  he  had  sung  in  some 
heathen  language  a  while,  out  came  lots  of  girls,  with  no  dresses  on — 
only  just  petticoats  all  sorts  of  colors,  and  some  of  the  ugliest  looking  fel¬ 
lows  you  ever  did  see  with  ’em.  They  sung  a  song,  and  then  a  woman 
came  out  with  a  shiny  dress  on.  She  had  a  seollopped  thing  on.her  head. 

I  suppose  it’s  what  they  call  the  “primo-dun-no  but  I  should  call  it  a 
crown.  She  was  mighty  proud  of  it;  but  soon  something  hurt  her;  for 
oh  1  bow  she  put  her  band  bn  her  bosom  and  squalled !  Then  she  went 
round  to  the  fellows,  who  bowed,  and  that  made  her  feel  easy  ;  but  soon 
she  squalled  again,  and  everybody  clapped'their  hands  as  if  they  were 
giad  ;  bull  pitied  her,  and 'wanted  her  taken  off  and  given  a  dose  of 
paregoric,  or  something.  At  last,  after  a  hard  squall,  she  sat  down  in  a 
chair,  when  opt  ran  a  girl  with  her  little  sister’s  clothes  on  !  Jake,  it’s  a 
fact;  her  coat  didn’t  come  down  to  her  knees!  She  ran,  whirled  round 
and  round,  kicked  her  heels  higher  than  her  head,  and  the  people  laughed, 
hut  I  was  ashamed.  I  never  before  saw  anything  like  it  in  my  life. 

Then  came  out  a  girl  that  cut  up  and  made  all  sorts  of  motions.  She 
didn’t  say  anything,  but  she  did  expose  herself  so  that  when  she  got  done 
they  knelt  down  and  prayed.  I  suppose  they  were  praying  about  her 
acting  so  shamefully,  for  they  looked  mighty  sorry.  I  donh  know  what 
they  said,  for  they  seemed  to  use  the  language  of  the  Mormon  preacher 
out  by  Hans  Ingledyne’s — the  Adamic  language. 

After  the  prayer  was  done,  some  of  ’em  went  behmd'the  partition,  (I 
tell  you  it  looks  very  queer,)  and  soon  they  felt  happy  and  sung  mighty 
pretty.  But  they  stole  the  tune,  for  it  was  “composed  expressly”  for  a 
book  for  school  girls,  when  they  wanted  to  sing  about  flowers  and  make  a 
queen.  I’ve  sung  it  lota  of  times.  After  a  little  while,  out  came  the  girl 
with  the  crown  on,  holding  on  to  the  mo^t  Arabic  looking  fellow  you  ever 
saw.  He  looked  like  the  picture  of  some  Turkey  chap  fighting  with  Rus¬ 
sians.  Well.dhis  girl  was  tickled  to  think  she  was  married,  (that’s  natu¬ 
ral  you  know  with  ’em  all,)  and  she  smiled,  and  she  wriggled,  and  she 
squalled ;  then  she  let  go  his  arm,  galloped  off  one  side,  told  a  ehap 
something  that  nobody  could  understand.  He  bowed  ;  then  she  went  to 
another,  and  ife  smiled  ;  and  she  went  round  to  all,  but  when  she  came 
lo  the  girls,  they  didn’t  smile,  no,  they  were  disappointed. 

All  this  time  that  dumb  girl  was  running  round,  making  motions  and 
Pointing'  at  this  new  husband.  I  believe,  Jake,  he  had  been  doing  some¬ 
thing  wrobg,  or  this  poor  girl  wouldn’t  have  looked  so  bad,  She  looked 
as  sorrowful  as  the  picture  of  the  “Maid  and  her  Milk-pail”  in  bur  spel¬ 
ling-book.  Right  here  the  curtain  dropped,  and  the  fiddling  fellows  crept 
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independent  ef  sects,  he  was  a  firm  and  consci¬ 
entious  disciple.  Not  that  he  was  indifferent 
to  the  distinguishing  traits  of  his  own,  hut  in 
his  fatherly  love  he  could  not  bear  to  crush 
that  capacity  for  innocent  enjoyment  which  is 
the  delightful  privilege  of  all  young  and  un¬ 
tainted  hearts,  vet  he  wisolv  limited  it:  and 


veil  she  used  in  former  timeB  to  twist  in  the 
luxuriant  braids  of  her  soft  hair.  1 

With  such  rich  and  varied  gifts,  with  bright 
talents  and  great  personal  attractions,  it  is  not 
to  bo  supposed  the  fair  sisterhood  retnatoed  un¬ 
sought  and  unadmired  by  the  oih'er  sex.  This 

was  far  from  the  case.  Eastlam  was  often 


their  hours  of  recreation.  Young,  beautiful, 
and  attractive,  she  seemed  fitted  to  adorn  the 
circle  in  which  she  moved,  and  her  natural  dis¬ 
position  was  averse  to  the  sobriety  which  char¬ 
acterizes  even  the  young  among  religiously-dis- 

posed  Quakers.  She  returned  home,  however, 

1,0  ’'™oiv  limited  it '  ^complishmcnts  only  to  the  dear  home  group,  the  resort  of  parties  from  mihsaround ;  and 
Elizabeth  s  diary  boro  evident  marks  of  tli  devote  a  portion  of  her  time  exclusively  the  officers  of  Princo  William's  regiment,  and 

wholesome  restrictions.  On  one  pago  was  wr  t-  benefit  of  the  poor  within  the  precincts  frequently  the  Prince  himself,  were  among  the 

ten ,  “,I1 haw  set  my  heart  on  attending  the  F  guests.  Often,  when  the  evenings  were  calm 

Gratono  to-night;  the  Prince  is  to  be  there .  lovely  little  boy  had  Frequently  attracted  I  and  moonlit,  the  BpaciouB  lawn  would  be  the* 

will  lie  a  grand  sight  and  there  wdl  be  the  *  ‘  f.  wheS  she  had  been  rambling1  J~~: - 

finest  music ;  but  if  my  father  does  not  like  me  mkin’  flowers,  and  gradually  win- 


to  go,  much  as  I  wish'  it,  I  will  give  it^with 

S3  Tl,.,’l'ri^LPr,<:n’»tn!,,nd  he, self  fow6lessons  in  the  alphabetr-sometimes  seated 
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muring.”  Thus  early  she  accustomed  horaclf  under  one  of  the  Wad  old  trCes  in  tho  park, 
to  regard  the  wishes  of  others;  yet.wdhhe  a  j„  the  school-room  devoted  to  the 
gentlest  deference  to  those  she  loved,  she  united  ion  f  her  own  gttlo  brothers.  The  pa- 

a  strong  self-will  and  great  determination.  For  e  ....  . r- 

her  mother  she  had  displayed  an  intensity  of 
affection  seldom  witnessed  in  one  so  young; 


and  when  she  died,  a  few  years  before  this  time, 


In  tho  early  part  of  a  lovely  June  day,  somo  jjer  an(j  heartfelt  grief  was  controlled, 

half  century  since,  might  have  been  seen  stnnd-  only  to  bo  more  keenly  experienced  in  her 
ing  on  a  smooth  lawn,  fronting  a  large,  irregu-  |10ura  cf  solitude.  A  dark  cloud  hung  over  the 
lur  old  mansion,  a  group  of  tour  sisters— not  spot  for  a  long  time,  after  this  most  afflicting 
quite  old  enough  to  bo  coneidered  young  ladies,  event.’..;  But  the  buoynqt  iurOrte  of  .the. --young 
nor  yot  so  young  as  to.iK-sItogewiepwgtWiJflg  aroeverelftstic.  and  ;timo  mellowed  tliepoig- 
liildroii.  in  the  family  they  were  called  nan0y  of  their  sorrow.  “Tho  cloud  is  over  us,” 


l!  tho  girls’’— a  brothor  being  the  dividing-line 
between  them  and  the  throe  elder  sisters  of  the 
household;  in  their  vicinity,  threo  littlo  lads 
were  trundling  hoops  and  Hying  kites,  anima¬ 
ted  in  their  sports  by  tho  notieo  of  their  father, 
who  was  watching  them  from  the  window  of 
his  study  with  a  beaming  smile  of  encourage¬ 
ment  upon  bis  benevolent  countenance. 

“  Look,  papa — look,”  exclaimed  the  delight¬ 
ed  boys,  as  tlio  kito  soared  far  ubovo  the  roof 


said  one  of  tho  sisters,  “hut  it  has  a -silver  lin¬ 
ing.”  And  a3‘  days  and  weeks  went  J>3',u80 


much  of  happiness  was  yet  in  store  for  the  bc- 
rtjaved  ones,  that  they  gradually  ceased  to  weep, 
yet  never  forgot  tho  impression  left  by  her 
death. 

Upon  the  oldest  sister,  Catharine,  dovolvoa 
the  oversight  of  this  numerous  family;  she  was 
a  remarkable  woman,  almost  masculine-look- 

•  o  <  _ i: _ •_  •  lint. 


rents  of  the  child  were  delighted,  and  in  the 
exuberance  of  thojr  gratitude  that  so  fine  a  ladv 
was  teaching  their  hoy,  told  others,  till  by-and- 
by  tho  class  increased,  and  finally  Elizabeth’s 
oharity  school  became  so  popular  that  her  pu¬ 
pils  amounted  to  sixty  or  .Bevcnty.  These  she 
taught  herself,  without  any  assistance,  yet  found 
time  tcuPursuaJwJLOWii^tudierwitji'  avidity. 

Duriug'tITffCbsulag  summer,  tho  seven  sisters 
travelled  in  to ’’Wales,  with  their  father’.  They 
were  a  joyful  party.  Catharine,  dignified, .se¬ 
date,  yet  affable,  was  ever  at  her  father’s  side, 
his  friend  and  companion.  ’  Rachel  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  closely  united  with  deep  and  warm  affec¬ 
tions,  enjoyed  a  delightful  interchange  of  sen¬ 
timent,  and  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery  unfolding  daily  before  them.  For 
tho  latter,  nature  had  peculiar  charms — her 
interest  in  art  was  comparatively  indifferent; 
her  taste  was  pure,  but  not  highly  cultivated; 
and  in  her  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  works 
of  God,  slio  recognised  no  divine  inspirations  in 


...  ,  .  ing,  for  bIio  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height;  her 

of  the  venerable  old  building,  “it  almost  mind  geomed  tQ  partako of  the  strength  and 

touches  the  clouds.”  power  of  her  physical  development— its  propor- 

Tho  girls,  who  lmd  been  conversing  in  an  :  t;ons  were  ns  grand  and  mnjestic  ns  those  of  the  results  of  genius..  . .  , 

under-tone,  now  joined'their  brothers,  and  wore  f,er  firmly-knit  person,  but  there  was  a  grace  To  the  girls,  this  journey  was  a  P®l‘P 
about  mingling  in  their  sport,  when  a  young  rar0]y  equalled  in  both.  Elizabeth’s  figure  enjoy ment-overy  day  varied  by  new  scenes 

. . -  was  a  beautiful  delineation  of  curved  lines-  and  associations.  Swines  of  hirtwiemtan* 

-  -  -  ■  studied  in  the  school-room,  were  now  belore 


drawing-room  chosen  for  the  oioasion,  and 
Elizabeth,  in  her  regal  beaaty,  would  charm 
all  bv  her  entire  unconsciousness  of|  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  lavish  admiration  so 
freely  bestowed  upon  the  sisters,  Elizabeth's 
heart  remained  untouched  till  about  the  period 
when  she  became  tv  Quakeress.  I  And  even 
then,  we  find  her  looking  book  to  the  propheoy 

of  the  white-haired  old  patriarch,  and  praying 
that  if  her  duty  ever  led  her  from;  her  family, 
it  might  be  id  a  single  life.  Her  affections, 
however,  triumphed,  and  although  her  timid 
nature  shrank  for  a  time  frojn  pzcountering' 
the  responsibility,  -*he  at,  lenjdbffrieldfd  her 
haudto.him.to  vrliom  her  hearltFwesIth  -bad 

lung  been  garnered.  He  vrae  m  ofiluent^iir- 
cumstances,  of  irreproachable  ii^egrity,  and 
her  friends  and  family  highly  approved  her 
eiinine  All  looked  iovous  before  her. 

Erelong  she  left  her  happy  home ;  and,  as 
her  father  gave  her  his  blessing,  and  he\  sis¬ 
ters  stood  weeping  around  her,  Bne  felt;  inihe 
keenness  .of  parting,  that  even  life’B  brightest 
hours  were  checkered  by  shadows.  Yet  foe 
turned  with  a  full  and  loving  heart  to  litr 
cherished  friend,  now  her  husband,  and  with 
the  words  “faithful  unto  death”  upon  her 
lips,  wept  the  adieus  she  could  not  speak.  To 
her  new  home  we  will  follow  her. 

bra  BK  CONTINUEn.l 


officer,  dismounting  at  tho  gateway,  walked  up 
the  I 
side  I 

for  , _ „ 

proceeded  with  him  toward  the  house.  Ere  siveness.  One  was  as  a  beautiful  temple  _  o  ■  ■  s-  ,,  .  - , .  , 

they  reached  it,  howovor,  slio  stopped,  and  say-  cye  rested  upon  with  exquisite  delight— the  “call  again  and  again  the 

.  >  in  111V  otKtAl*.”  AxnilKAn  hftrflftlp.  nnd  -ft.—  o  Intlv  Dh.nnlii-a  .-ni.o-llofl  wil.li  m'nsjl- 


‘  There  is  my  sister,”  excused  herself,  and  other,  a  lofty  structure,  regarded  with  sensa-  tt  had  given  rise.  In  some  of  the  most 

1.1  •  I.  ii..  i _  '  .  J  ..  v  °  n  .1  !  -- ti/1  rtn  i*kn  aF  Wnloa  flufl  was  npftiilmvlv  thft  COSO. 


iomed  the  circle  on  the  lawn. 

Elizabeth  sat  in  a  deep  window  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room.  A  scarlot  riding-liabit,  closely  but¬ 
toned  in  front,  displayed  her  superb  figuro  to 
tho  greatest  advantage — she  was  tall,  but  its 
long,  graceful  folds  made  her  height  appear 
greater,  than  it  really  was.  Her  fair,  white 
hand  restod  upon  tho  lioad  of  a  large  dog,  \yho 
was  looking  up  into  her  face  with  an  almost 
human  expression  of  love,  in  return  for  her  position  by  which  sho  was  surrounded,  and 

A.,..,  il.i  mi  moo  In  lini*  tmunlnnnnPA  wflH  CATiHl.  I _ ! _ j-1—  C —  it..!.  ...SJn.nn  I?nr»oi»  fur 


tions  almost  amounting  to  awe.  Roth  charmed, 
but  in  difterent  ways.  The  younger  sisters,  me 
talented  brother,  the  cluster  of  girls,  and  tho 
little  lads,  all  looked  up  to  Catharino  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence  and  veneration  ;  and  the 
father,  in  losing  her,  would  have  felt  that  again 
his  household  End  lost  its  mistress.  Her  intel¬ 


lect  was  comprehensive  and  powerful-well 
calculated  to  understand  the  diversities  of  dis- 


gcntle  caress.  In  her  countenance  was  some- 
tiling  of  the  benign  expression  of  her  father’s, 
mellowed  into  an  angelic  sweetness.  It  rested 
there  like  nn  unshadowed  moonlight;  and  if  it 
was  un  indication  of  tho  spirit  within,  ono 
might  almost  bavo  deemed  a  sweet  Sabbath  of 
repose  had  lulled  to  a  perpetual  calm  the 
thoughts  of  it  possessor.  Her  voico,  also,  wns  in 
harmony  with  all  her  looks  and  movements — 
naturally  swoot,  yot  subtle,  it  was  like  tho  fine 
flute-tones  of  an  instrument  perfectly  under  the 
command  of  its  player.  Sho  rose  upon  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  officer,  returned  his  greeting  with 


eminently  fitted  for  their  guidance.  Eager  for 
self-improvement,  and  embracing  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  mental  cultivation,  she  communicated 
a  degree  of  her  own  enthusiasm  to  those  around 
her;  and  in  the  long  walks  and  drives  which 
they  frequently  took,  valuable  were  the  lessons 
inculcated  by  this  beloved  sister.  Many  a  wild 
blossom,  twined  carolesly  amid  the  ourls  of 
some  one  of  the  joyous  group,  would  be  oho- 
sen  os  a  botanical  specimen,  and,  interesting 
them  nil  in  the  research,  books  would  bo 
brought  from  the  library,  and  hours  devoted  to 
tho  pursuit  of  determining  its  properties.  Then 


an  aSablo  smile,  allotted  a  few  moments;  and  \  there  were  the  globes,  also,  standing  in  the 


then,  earclossly  pushing  aside  her  flaxen  curls, 
placed  her  rtding-cnp,  which  lay  beside  her, 
upon  her  head.  Taking  her  ivory-handled 
whip,  and  gathering  tho  folds  of  her  dress  about 
her.  she  said — 

“You  seo  I  am  prompt  to  our  nppointmont,” 
and  led  tho  way  to  the  hull  door,  where  a  ser¬ 
vant  held  both  horses  ready  for  them  to  mount. 

dolieious— the-  dews, 


well-furnished  school-room,  and  a  starry  night 
would  often  find  the  sisters  bending  over  them, 
studying  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens.  At  such 
times  the  father  would  mingle  with  them,  and 
as  their  thoughts  exnapded  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  .the  infinite  power  of  the  Creator,  no 
would,  by  the  suggestion  of  some  sublime  pas¬ 
sage  of  Holy.  Writ,  teach  thorn  how  the  earth 
sang  his  praise  and  the  heavens  declared  hn 


tic  parts  of  Wales  this  was  peculiarly  the  case. 
The  seven  sisters  would  congregate  in  the  par¬ 
lor  of  a  rustic  little  inn,  situated  in  the  coal 
mountain  regions,  and,  seated  over  a  bright 
turf  fire,  would  dwell  upon  the  incidents  of  the 
day  with  a  zest  only  experienced  by  those  who, 
for  tlie  first  time,  nro  gathering  knowledge 
from  actual  observation.  Sometimes  an  old 
Welsh  harper  would  add  to  the  Interest  of 
these  social  evenings ;  and  the  Bisters,  ever 
ready  to  please,  would  sing,  in  return,  English 
ballads  and  Bongs,  till  the  father’s  voice  would 
warn  them  of  the  hour  of  rest. 

It  was  during  this  time  they  paid  a  visit, 
long  afterward  remembered  by  Elizabeth.  A 
descendant  of  Barclay  of  Ury,  a  cousin  to  both 
their  parents,  was  living  in  quiet  retirement 
in  a  beautiful  little  cottage  at  Colebrook  Dale; 
and  here  the  party  arrived,  after  a  pleasant  but 
wearisome  day.  The  hostess  was  a  maiden 
lady,  possessing  singular  beauty^  and  elegance 
of  manner ;  her  eyes  were  strikingly  brilliant, 
and  remarkable  for  their  power  of  expression. 
Hor  figure  was  small,  but  perfect.  She  was  of 
the  old  school,  and  had  -retained  many  of  its 
forms  and  dignities ;  her  politeness  was  genu¬ 
ine,  hut  somewhat  formal.  Even  her  costume 
partook  in  a  measure  of  tho  ancient  regime ; 
she  retained  .the  pointed  bodice  and  long  black 
hood  worn  by  our  ancestors,  which  gave  much 
character  to  her  appearance.  To  Elizabeth, 
she  was  a  person  rich  in  attractions;  she  had 
early  renounced  the  world  and  its  fascinations, 

having  left  Bath,  where  hor  mother  and  sister 
resIdeUf-to:  Humll 
retreat  in  Wales. 


The  morning  was 

scarcely  yet  exhaled  by  the  sun,  rested  in  glit-  glow.  Knowledge  was  in  this  maimer  made 
taring  drops  on  every  leaf- on’d  biade’of-gra^*  -@  actfactiTO,”tfialTrlc-  was  -  sought;  air  tia  own 

sparkling  among  tho  hawthorn  hedges  like  8ake;  and  with  pursuits  so  congenial  and  em-  -  -  _  .  ,  -  ,  ....  .  .  c  .. 

scattered  sprays  of  diamond.  plovraents  so  varied,  it  is  no  wonder  Elizabeth  To  V18lfc  pleasant,  from  its 

•  “Oh,  it  is  a  spicy  morning, said  Elizabeth,  thought  for  a  time  this  world  almost  enough  contrast  with  the  scenes  through  which  they 
as  sho  urged  her  horse  into  a  dashing  canter ;  to  8atisfy  the  cravings  of  an  immortal  nature,  had  been  passing,  They  took  a  general  inter- 
“every  blossom  is  sending  up  an  incense  of  gut  a  period  was  coming,  when  a  deeper  and  eat  m  everything  connected  with  their  hereto^ 

of  her  own  1-esDonsibilitv  os  a?  fore  unknown  cousin,  and  were  charmed  by 


pr 


11  Yes,”  replied  her  companion — 

“  Tho  morning  shinos,  nnd  tho  frosh  Bold 
Culls  us— wo  loao  tho  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants— how  blows  tho  citron  grove, 
Wlmt  drops  tho  m/rrh,  nnd  what  tho  balmy  rood, 
How  naturo  paints  hor  colors— how  tho  boo 
Sits  on  tho  bloom,  extracting  liquid  swoot.” 

“The quotation  is  appropriate,  and  we  should 
render  our  tribute  of  thankB  to  the  poet,  for 
thus  giving  language  to  the  feelings  which 
every  grateful  heart  must  experience  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  such  universal  blessings  os  light,  sun¬ 
shine,  and  air.  Imagine  a  world  of  darkness, 
a  world  of  clouds — nay,”  said  she,  kindling 
with  tho  picture  her  fancy  had  created,  “rather 
let  us  dwell  upon  that  glorious  revelation  of 
God’s  power.  When  He  said,  ‘Let  there  he 
light!’  wlmt  a  golden  flood  of  rays  must  have 
leaped  forth  at  His  word  of  oommand,  illumi¬ 
nating  a  newly-formed  universe!  ” 

r  •  T.i _ -  ’a  ..1 _ tu  l!.l— , 


nrnnnpr  vit*w  tit  ii«l  unu  i  cButiiiotumt  v  tw  -  ,  *  .  •  ,  ,  .  n..  - 

individual  was  to  bo  opened  to  her  understand-  the  urbanity  of  her  manners;  but  when  Klizn- 

—  -■  •  - ’■ - r - beth entreated  her  father  for  permission  to  re¬ 

main  a  few  days,  they  wero  surprised  at  her 


ing.  This  was  through  tho  medium  of  a  min¬ 
ister  of  that  sect  in  tho  principles  of  which  sho 
had  been  educated. 


One  Sabbath  morning  the  seven  sisters  sat 
in  a  row,  as  was  their  usual  habit,  under  the 
gallery  in  the  quaint  and  antiquo  old  meeting¬ 
house.  Frequently  had  Elizabeth  sat  there  be¬ 
fore,  her  thoughts  occupied  with  the  world  and 


willingness  to  give  up  the  pleasures  of  travel¬ 
ling,  for  what  they  considered  an  inactive  re¬ 
pose,  The  indulgent  parent,  however,  con¬ 
sented,  and  they  left  her  to  her  ohoice,  one  of 
the  four  laughingly  remarking,  that  she  was 
the  “  Lost  Pleiad.”  since  they  were  no  longer 

_  r;  1  -  J  Al _ I _ nlnw  !n  SUMS 


its' pleasures;  restless  in  body,  and  longing  for  .seven  “And  she  is  the  brightest  star  in  our 
_ i._Li.  u. _ M„nin,nni  constellation,”  said  Catharine,  after  they  had 


a  voice  to  break  tho  oppressive  and  monotonous  constellation,  saint 
stillness.  To  a  sanctified  spirit-,  this  “divine  bidden  her  good  bye 
silence,”  ns  Charles  Lamb  calls  it,  gives  an 
added  vitality  to  the  spiritual  life:  to  one 
struggling  to  break  the  earth-fetters  which 
hind  the  soul  to  things  of  time,  it  may  he  sweet 
and  soothing;  hut  the  young  and  unsanctified 
heart  craves  something  by  which  to  lift  itself 
heavenward;  and  we  may  possibly  imagine, 


.uiic  a  mnviy-iuruiuu  um»cioo .  - - r _ 

Lieutenant  Aylesworth  listened  admiringly  that  at  the  moment  the  voice  of  the  aged  pa- 
to  the  enraptured  girl;  hut,  skeptical  in  hisown  trioroh  was  heard,  Elizabeths,  imbued  with 
religious  belief,  did  not  pursue  the  conversation,  quickened  aspirations,  Was_  peculiarly  sensitive 
He  ifhfolded  enough,  however,  in  his  casual  re-  to  outward  corresponding  influences.  Her  at- 
marks,  to  induco  her  to  entertain  the  opinion  tention  was  forcibly  arrested.  The  preacher 
that  his  views  were  at  variance  with  her  own,  was  a  man  of  great  natural  abilities;  he  had 
and  this  led  her  into  a  train  of  thought,  the  been,  but  a  few  years  before  gay  and  dislie- 
rcsult  of  which  lmd  an  important  influence  on  lievmg;  and  the  remembrance  of  his  own  weak¬ 
lier  after-life.  The  diversified  scenery,  the  nesses  nnd  infirmities  doubtless  led  him  into 
freshness  of  the  morning,  and  tho  exhilarating  deep  sympathy  with  the  un  regene  rate. 


He 


motion  of  the  well-trained  horseB,  lent  a  charm 
to  these  dashing  rides,  long  remembered  by  the 
lovely  sisters,  nnd  were  recalled  with  vivid  pleas¬ 
ure  when  the  lapse  of  yoarB  and  tho  changes 
which  timo  unerringly  brings,  separated  them 
from  each  other.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to 
trace  tho  history  and  fortunes  of  each  of  the 
daughters  descended  from  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Gout-nays,  in  Normandy.  Like  the  seven 
Pleiades,  they  shone  in  ft  unity  of  brightness, 
rich  in  attractions.  Individually  they  possessed 
talent  and  originality,  to  which  was  added  a 
peculiar  loveliness  of  personal_ appearance,  and 
a  dentil  nnd  warmth  of  nffeotion,  blended  with 
gentle  dignity  nnd  refinement.  So  far,  they 
wore  similar  in  tho  gehernl  outlines  of  charac¬ 
ter  only :  for  ns  womanhood  developed  tho  pe¬ 
culiar  traits  of  each,  and  circumstances  called 


their  natural  powers  into  action,  groat  individ¬ 
uality  wns  discernible  in  several  of  the  Bisters. 
Elizabeth  displayed  this,  most  conspicuously ; 


evidently  produced  a  great  impression  upon  his 
hearers]  hut  to  Elizabeth  his  ministry  was  most 
striking — sho  wept,  and  was  much  agitated — 
it  was  the  turning  point  in  her  life;  and  when, 
next  morning,  the  old  man  sat  in  her  father’s 
house,  and  prophecied  of  a  great  and  import¬ 
ant  calling  sho  would  ho  led  into,  her  emotions 
wore  painfully  affecting.  Doubtless  her  vivid 
imagination  also  had  been  somewhat  worked 
upon;  and  when  she  received  the  teachings  of 
her  friend,  sho  could  scarcely  believe  that  a 
change  hod  indeed  been  wrought  in  her  heart. 
And  that  strange  prophecy— -wlmt  oould  it 
mean?  Was  she,  tho  timid  girl,  to  outer  into 
scones  from  which  her  whole  nature  shrank 
with  reluctnnco,  and  to  consider  her  call  there¬ 
in  as  a  holy  duty?  It  appeared  like  an  impos¬ 
sibility. 


In  this  peculiar  state  of  mental  feeling, .  sue 
soon  after  visited  London,  that  Bhe  might  be- 


With  her  cousin  Elizabeth  remained  some 
time,  .every  day  becoming  more  and  more  at¬ 
tached  to  her.  . 

Among  the  Quakers  residing  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  she  found  many  persons  suited  to  her, 
both  in  taste  and  principle.  A  similarity  of 
feeling  prevailed  among  them,  and  their  pleas¬ 
ures  were  simple  and  refined.  That  she  some¬ 
times  wearied  of  the  sameness;  and  longed  to 
mingle  with  the  world,  is  true ;  but  the  influ¬ 
ences  around  her  were  so  gentle,  that  her  bet¬ 
tor  impulses  were  Imperceptibly  strengthened, 
and  aspirations  for  higher  good  than  the  world 
affords  were  often  felt.  Her,  mornings  were 
devoted  to  self-culture;  a  drive  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  pony  chaiBe  wasvaried  occasionally  by  a 
ride  on  horseback ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  she 
would  visit  with  hor  cousin ;  for,  beloved,  and 
admired,  she  was  the  object  of  much  kindly 
regard  and  attention.  During  one  of  these 
visits,  as  is  often  tho  case  in  social  gatherings 
among  the  Quakers,  a  silenoc  solemn  and  pro¬ 
found  sucoceded  tho  desultory  conversation  of 
the  supper  table.  It  was  broken  in  upon  by 
the  voice  of  a  woman  addressing  tho  company 
with  great  feeling,  on  the  concerns  of  the  Boul ; 
then  turning  to  Elizabeth,  she  said — “And 
thou  shalt  bo  a  light  to  the  blind,  speech  to  the 
dumb,  and  feet  to  the  lame.” 

The  young  girl  was  powerfully  impressed. 
This  was  the  second  intimation  implying  that 
the  dedication  of  hor  life  was  required  for  tome 
great  and  important  work.  She  pondered  long 
and  deeply  upon  this;  her  heart  expanded,  and 
her  whole  being  Beemed  to  partake  of  the  -ex¬ 
altation  of  her  thoughts.  Her  sweet  face  was 
irradiated,  and  her  manner  chastened  and  dig- 


und  with  lier,  therefore]  our  story  will  nave  most  fnscinfttions  the  world  offers  to  its  votdries. 
to  do.  It  is  no  fiction.  This  shrinking,  timid  Here,  owing  to  the  unrestrioted  intorcoursd  the 
irl  was  moulded  into  the  high-souled  and  fear-  family  had  always  maintained  with  those  of 

*  ®  i  .  ..  » _ _  ii  i  _ • _ a*  fnnnng 


come  acquainted  with  thoso  amusements  and  .  '  _ ,  _ 

»  __• _ i-i. _ ,i _ i4  „«• _ i„  :t„  „„v,w;no  Soon  after  .this  event*  she  returned  home, 

but  a  change  .had  come,  upon  her.  She  as- 

serted  her  entire  concurrence  in  the  doctrine  of 


gin  \Vft8  moulded  imo  tne  mgn-souieu  nnu  lear-  iumiiv  uuu  uinr ujro  ■  r  ,  0  i  it,*  Un\v 

less  woman;  this  light-hearted,  oarelesa  child  all  denominations,  sha  found  many  fnonds,  The  study  of  the lible  occupied  niucS 

lHi„r,,„„  n  flnniir.fnmnarnil  inrtriimnnt.  in  the  rnadv  to  minister  to  her  pleasure  in  various  Spirit.  .The  study  ot  tneiMDie occupied  rnuen 


the  evening.  I  mJ  wav  of  tho  Cross :  and  however  inexDodient  it 


hair  dressed,  and  did  look  pretty  for  me.  Mr.  -  .-  ,  .  -  , 

Opio  Amelia,  and  I,  went  to  the  opera  concert,  may  have  appeared  to  others,  it  was  perhaps 
T  — ..L  T  Inwn  ivronil  l»fttflDiinV-  The  Prince  the  only  way  by.whiehsho  could determinately 


I  bwii  I  do  love  grand  company.  Tho  Princo  the  only  way  by.  which  she  could  determmatoly 
1  r”u  1  u  -  b  i  ./ - renounce  tho  world.  In  the  review  of  this  pe- 


became  a  finely-tempered  instrument;  in  tho  ready  to  minister  to  her  pleasure  - -  i.v,.  „„4 «hn  dDolornd  w 

hands  of  her  Croutorjoi-  the  benefit  of  the  most  way  i.  Intellectual  companionship  was  very  d"l  ,®Xr  ft v  madual  deerws 

degraded  of  God’s  Men  children.  Naturally  congenial  to  her,  and  th  a  she  had  many  opppr-  ,e’f  Ln  ficd  hS  dress  tiirew^o  her  S 
quick  of  comprehension,  her  skill  in  adapting  tnnities  of  enjoying.  Her  diary  at  this  period 

herself  to  the  mental  onpneities  of  those aroun!  was  an. index  “This  smoofhed^ut  he? flaxen  burls,  and  finally  con- 

lier,  betrayed  tho  existonco  of  that  uncommon  assailed  her.  On  one  page  was  written,  t ms  ,  ”  d  hand- 

penetration  for  whioh  she  was’ afterwards  so  morning,  had  a  pleasant  call  on  Mrs.  Siddons,  k  Manv  a  bitter  struggle 

remarkable  -  '  then  on  Mrs.  T,  who  gave  me  some  paifit  for  kerchief  usually  worn.  Many  a  bitter  struggle 

Theeveningofthedayupon  whioh  thislovely  I  *«*  tinted  a  little,  had  my  these  sacrifices  cost  her ;  buttoher  itwac&c 

family  group  is  introduced  to  the  roador,  was 
to  bo  closed  by  n  large  party  at  the  Hall.  Here 
Elizabeth  shone  oonspieuously,  entering  with 
zest  into  all  the  nmusomonts;  Bhe  was  tho  mag¬ 
net  of  attraction.  Her  tall,  graceful  figure  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  dancing;  and  as  she  moved 
with  a  queenly  step  to  nnd  fro,  she  looked  al¬ 
most  Tniral  in  nor  hnilntv. 

Prince  William  Frederick,  afterwords  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  wns  then  quartered  at  Norwich, 
and  was  sometimes  a  guest  at  the  old  mansion. 

-  On  these  occasions,  the  fair  sisterhood  unani¬ 
mously  accorded  to  Elizabeth  the  honor,  of  en¬ 
tertaining  the  royal  visiter;  andlnanycrere  the 
compliments  bestowed  upon  the  captivating 
manners  and  winning  address  with  which  she 
acquitted  hersolf  of  the  unsought  distinction. 

But  her  melodious  voico  was  one  of  her  great¬ 
est  charms.  Thrillingly  sweet  it  was  to  listen 
to  tlie  warblings  which,  bird-like,  she  poured  ,, _ — 

out-tho  joyous  outburst  of  a  young  heart’s  the -rocky -heart,  and  opened  benediction.  Even  tne  rniiy  ana  seu-susw. 

gushing,  gladness,  yets i  faint ;  prelude,  to  that  her  tears.  And  she  fo^  h„neofor  tolive  Catharine  sought  her  conation  in  her 
glorious  out-pouring  of  musical  deeds,  -whioh  was  to  her-that  she  was  not  henceforth  to  live  benevolen(.  enBto  i8CB-  Jjer  ^ly  br< 


of  Wnlos  was  there;  and  I  felt  more  pleasure  .  ,  ,  ,  - 

to  lookin*  at  his  royal  highness  than  in  seeing  nod  of  her  life  m  after  yoara,  she  had  reason 
in  looKin-ub  J  fa. ■  •  „ mimic."  to  believe  that  her  sphere  of  usefulness,  as  a 

Oppro“to  to  these  remarks  of  the  outward,  is  woman,  had  been  greatly  entorgeA^ by  adhwtog 
wnttln  “  Went  to  meeting  to  the  evening.  I  to  a  society  in  which  sho  might  labor  oonsp.ou- 
iuouco  to  describe  tho  sor-  ously,  without  being  remarked  for  singularity. 


written,  “Went 

mo^-U-^vw  £er mjnd  w“ n?w  •»"*  ^he.5a?  ch.°^n’ 

_ _ explained  his  text  boautifully  and  awiui-  and  perhaps  in  her  choice  decided  witoly- 

to _ most  awfully,  I  felt  it  to  be.  .  He  next  de-  A  quiet  season  of  mental  repose  foUmyed  stn- 

scribed  the  beauty  of  religion  and  the  spirit  of  kingly  m  contrast  with  her  former  state  of  un- 
nraver  He  said  the  Deist,  and  those  who  did  rest.  She  was  st.U  the  animating  spirit  of  the 

Eotyfoel  devotion,  looked  at  nature,  admired  the  fire-sidobutnow,  instead  of  prompting  amuse- 
not  ioei  uevuwu  _ no  nn.  mont  and  iraiotv.  although  m  this  she  never  in- 


mado  her  life  harmonious  to  its  gradations  of 
goodness.  •’ 

lb  may  he  a  surprise  to  know  that  the  father 
of  those  children  was  a  Quaker,  belonging -to 
the  Boot  so  rigid  in  its  discipline  against  forms. 
But  So  it  was ;  yet  the  expanded  mtellect  and 
enlarged  mind  of  the  '  old  goptlomaii  induced 
him  to  omit  tho1  observahoe  of  jls  peculiarih' 

_  r  iV.L.  ;  ie/t'i  .V '•  J». HI 


have1  been 'to  ”  “ThisTi The" same” »  the  po^or  viriting  flic  sick)  and  her  ever-im 
OToacher  who  had  before,  as  it  were,  stricken  dulgent  parentv  while  furnishing  the  meana 
preacnerwnu  ^  _u|  fountain  of  often  accompanied  the  gift  with  the  parental 

‘  *  benediction.  Eyen  the  lofty  and  self-suBtained 

own 
brother 


for  herself. 


'  But  with  a  decided  tendency  to  Quakerism,  was  proud  of  his  gifted  and  beautiful  mster 
she  oould  not  at  this  t»riod  adopt  either  the  and  though  he  sighed  with  disappointment 
oostumelor  °a  dress  generally  uL  bv  them,  that  her  .fight  and  graceful,  figure  would  “<> 
To  her  refined  taste,  there  appeared  a  bluntness  more  be  seen  to  the  dance, : he  approbated  ner  | 
in  their  mode  qf  speaking,  inconsistent  with  po-  self-saerifiee,  nnd  refrained  from  remark.  1  be 

litoness.  And  she  was  top  full  of  life  and  gaiety  giriB,  to  their  purity  and  innocence,  thought  I 
to  forego  the  pleasant  dances  in  the  evenings,  her.  lovelier  tKan  . ever;  ;  and  said,  her  sweet  oval 


litoness, 


while 

Which 


>  omit  tne’ODservanqe  or  its.peouuari',i  ,  '  - - -  ,  cV-.j- .w 

of  that-’ greatiptlueiple  of: Christianity  with  her  brothors  and  sisters,  and  the  songs  face  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
is  the  oorner-stone  of  aU  trjio>  religion,  and  duetto  with  which  thejt  often  enhvoned  cap,  whioh  was  more  becoming  than  the  black 
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A  GHOST  STORY. 

THERE  aro  many  incidents  on  record 
which  resemble  the  following  plain 
narrative,  and  in  the  books  of  wise  men 
may  be  found  attempts,  more  or  less  plau¬ 
sible,  to  account  for  similar  facts  without 
having  recourse  to  anything  supernatural. 

The  reader  will  draw  his  own  inferences. 

It  is  for  me  simply  to  relate  the  whole 
history,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
only  premising  that  it  is  true  in  every 
particular. 

Some  years  ago  my  father  sent  me  to 
Woodford  House,  a  young  ladies’  school, 
of  which  a  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  the  princi¬ 
pal.  The  school  had  fallen  oiT,  before  I 
went,  from  fifty  pupils  to  thirty  ;  yet  the 
establishment  wap  in  many  respects  a  su¬ 
perior  one,  and  Hhe  teachers  were  very 
efficient. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  and  a  parlor -boarder, 
with  the  two  teachers,  Madame  Dubois 
and  Miss  Winter,  and  we  thirty  girls, 
composed  the  household.  Miss  Winter, 
the  English  teacher,  slept  in  a  small  room 
adjoining  ours,  walked  out  with  us,  and 
never  left  us.  She  was  about  twenty- 
Beven  years  of  age,  and  had  soft,  thick, 
brown  hair,  and  peculiar  eyes,  of  which  1 
find  it  difficult  to  give  a  description. 

They  wore  of  a  greenish  brown,  and,  with 
the  least  emotion,  seemed  to  fill,  as  it 
were,  with  light,  like  the  flashing  brill¬ 
iancy  of  moonshine  upon  water.  At  half 
past  six  in  the  morning  it  was  her  duty  to 
call  us,  and  about  seven  we  came  down 
stairs.  We  practiced  our  scales,  and 
looked  over  the  lessons  we  had  prepared 
the  evening  before,  till  half  past  eight 
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o’clock,  when  Mrs.  Wheeler  and  Madame 
Dubois  made  their  appearance ;  then 
prayers  were  read,  and  after  that  we  had 
breakfast  of  coffee,  and  solid  squares  of 
bread  and  butter,  which  was  very  good 
the  first  part  of  the  week.  Breakfast 
\iver,  Mrs.  Wheeler  took  her  seat  at  tho 
head  of  tho  table,  and  the  business  com¬ 
menced. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  was  a  tall,  stout  person, 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  a  very  authoritative 
manner.  She  paid  assiduous  attention  to 
our  deportment,  and  wo  were  often  as¬ 
sured  that  she  was  gradually  falling  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  task  of  entreating  us  to  hold  up 
our  heads. 

Madame  Dubois  was  a  little  old,  shriv¬ 
eled  woman,  with  a  very  irascible  temper. 
She  wore  a  turban  on  her  head,  and  kept 
cotton  in  her  ears,  and  mumbled  her  lan¬ 
guage  all  to  mash.  At  one  o’clock  Mrs. 
Wheeler  shut  up  her  desk,  and  sailed  out 
of  the  room,  while  we  proceeded  up-stairs 
to  dress  for  our  walk.  The  dinner  was 
ready  on  our  return  at  three.  This  was 
a  plain  meal,  soon  over ;  and  after  it  Miss 
Winter  took  Mrs.  Wheeler’s  place  at  the 
long  table,  and  presided  over  our  studies 
until  tea  at  seven.  I  thought  this  inter¬ 
val  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  day,  for 
Miss  Wintor  was  clever,  and  took  great 
pains  where  she  saw  intelligence  or  a 
desire  to  learn.  I  was  less  with  her, 
however,  than  many  of  the  girls,  because, 
as  one  of  the  elder  pupils,  I  was  expected 
by  Mrs.  Wheeler  to  practice  on  the  piano 
for  at  least  three  hours  daily.  The  study 
was  a  large,  uncarpeted  room,  with  a 
view  of  a  spacious  flower-garden.  Some 
part  of  most  tine  spring  and  summer  days 
was  spent  in  this  garden.  I  liked  being 
there  better  than  going  for  a  walk,  be¬ 
cause  we  were  not  compelled  to  keep  to¬ 
gether.  I  used  to  take  a  book,  and  when 
the  weather  was  not  too  cold  I  sat  much 
near  a  fountain,  under  the  shade  of  a  labur- 
num-troo  which  hung  over  it.  1  wonder 
if  the  fountain  and  laburnum-tree  are  there 
still. 

Woodford  Mouse  was  rather  famous  for 
mysterious  inmates.  There  was  Mrs. 
Sparkes,  the  parlor-boarder,  who  always 
took  her  breakfast  in  her  room,  and  was 
rumored  to  have  come  by  sea  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  the  earth,  where  she  and  the 
late  Captain  Sparkes  (her  husband)  had 
rolled  in  gold.  It  was  understood  that,  if 
she  had  her  rights,  she  would  bo  worth 


fifty  thousand  a-year.  I  am  afraid  she 
had  them  not,  for  I  suspect  her  annual 
income  amounted  to  little  more  than  five 
hundred.  She  was  very  good-natured, 
and  we  all  liked  her ;  but  our  vague  asso¬ 
ciation  of  her  with  the  sea,  and  storms, 
and  coral  reefs,  occasioned  the  wildest 
legends  to  be  circulated  as  her  history. 
Then  there  was  a  fair  pale  girl,  with 
bright  curling  hair,  who,  we  found  out,  or 
thought  we  found  out,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  father  who  did  not  like  her.  She  was 
a  very  suggestive  topic ;  so  was  a  young 
Italian,  who  had  in  her  possession  a  real 
dagger,  which  many  of  us  believed  she  al¬ 
ways  carried  about  her.  But  I  think  all 
these  were  outshone,  on  the  whole,  by 
Miss  Winter,  who  never  talked  about  her 
relations,  called  at  the  post-office  for  her 
letters,  in  order  that  they  might  not  bo 
brought  to  the  school ;  and,  further,  had  a 
small  oak  wardrobe  in  her  room,  the  key 
of  which  she  wore  around  her  neck. 
What  a  life  she  had  with  some  of  the  girls ! 
and  how  lonely  she  was,  too !  for  she  be¬ 
longed  neither  to  Mrs.  Wheeler  nor  to  us ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  be  on  very  friend¬ 
ly  terms  with  Madame  Dubois. 

Poor  Miss  Winter  I  I  never  troubled  her 
with  impertinent  questions  ;  and  perhaps 
she  felt  grateful  to  me  for  my  forbearance  ; 
for  my  companions,  one  and  all,  declared 
that  she  “favored  Ruth  Irvine.”  I  was 
not  popular  among  them,  because  I  studied 
on  half-holidays,  and  in  the  hour  before 
bed-time,  when  we  wero  left  to  our  own 
devices.  They  tried  to  laugh  me  out  of 
this ;  but  they  couldn’t ;  so  they  hated  mo 
08  school-girls  only  can  hate,  and  re¬ 
venged  themselves  by  saying  that  “  my 
father  was  poor,  and  I  was,  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  my 
time  while  at  Woodford  House.”  This 
taunt  was  intended  to  inflict  severe  mor¬ 
tification,  as  a  profound  respect  for  wealth 
pervaded  the  school,  which  was,  of  course, 
derived  from  its  head. 

I  suspect  I  over-studied  at  this  period, 
for  I  became  a  martyr  to  excruciating 
headache,  which  prevented  me  from  sleep¬ 
ing  at  night ;  and  I  had,  besides,  all  kinds 
of  awkward  habits  and  nervous  affections. 
0!  Mrs.  Wheeler's  earnest  endeavors  to 
make  me  graceful ;  her  despair  of  my  el¬ 
bows  ;  her  hopelessness  in  my  shoulders, 
and  her  glare  of  indignation  at  my  manner 
of  entering  a  room ! 

I  spent  the  summer  vacation  this  year 
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at  Woodford  House,  for  my  father  was 
abroad,  and  I  had  no  relation  kind  enough 
to  take  pity  on  my  homeless  state.  I  was 
very  dispirited ;  and  my  depression  so 
much  increased  the  low,  nervous  fever 
which  was  hanging  about  me,  that  I  was 
compelled  for  some  days  to  keep  my  bed. 
Miss  Winter  nursed  me  of  her  own  ac¬ 
cord,  and  was  like  a  sister  to  me.  Now 
that  tho  other  girls  were  gone  she  was 
quite  communicative.  I  learned  that  she 
was  an  orphan,  and  had  a  brother  and 
three  sisters,  all  younger  than  herself, 
who  were  used  to  consult  her  on  every 
occasion  of  importance.  I  liked  to  hear 
about  them  much  ;  I  believed  them  to  be 
wonders  of  talent  and  kindness.  The 
brother  was  a  clerk  in  some  mercantile 
house  in  the  city ;  the  sisters  were  being 
educated  at  a  private  school.  The  affec¬ 
tion  which  united  her  to  this  brother  and 
these  sisters  seemed  to  me  to  be  stronger 
than  cither  death  or  life. 

The  teachers’  holidays  never  began 
until  long  after  ours;  but  in  the  long  vaca¬ 
tion  they  were  allowed  to  take  pedestrian 
excursions ;  and  Miss  Winter  would  re¬ 
turn  from  these  to  my  sick  chamber,  laden 
with  mosses  and  wild  flowers.  I  used  to 
feel  it  a  great  consolation,  amid  the  neg¬ 
lect  and  contempt  of  others,  that  she  was 
attached  to  me.  When  the  day  for  her 
departure  came  she  gave  me  Coleridge’s 
“  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner and  I 
was  to  keep  it  always,  and  never  to  for¬ 
get  her  if  I  never  saw  her  again.  I  do 
not  think  she  spoke  thus  because  she  felt 
any  foreboding  of  ill,  for  Bhe  was  very 
happy  in  her  quiet  way ;  but  she  never 
allowed  herself  to  look  forward  with  much 
hope  to  tho  future.  I  got  a  letter  from 
her  to  say  that  she  had  arrived  safely  at 
her  brother’s  in  the  city,  and  begging  me 
not  to  fret  for  her  sake.  I  tried  to  be 
cheerful,  but  time  passed  wearily  without 
her.  Every  morning,  at  breakfast,  I 
heard  for  the  twentieth  time  of  Miss 
Nash,  who  so  appreciated  the  advantage 
of  spending  the  vacation  with  such  a  per¬ 
son  as  Mrs.  Wheeler  that  she  could 
scarcely  be  induced  to  leave  Woodford 
House.  She  never  complained  that  the 
piano  in  tho  buck  parlor  had  several 
dumb  notes,  or  that  Rollin’s  “  Ancient 
History"  was  not  tho  most  cheerful  spe¬ 
cimen  of  polite  literature.  It  was  unchar¬ 
itable;  but  I  couldn’t  help  it;  I  hated 
Miss  Nash.  The  latter  part  of  tho  day 


was  more  agreeable ;  I  was  usually  in¬ 
vited  to  tea  and  supper  by  Mrs.  Sparkes, 
and  was  regaled  in  the  front  parlor  with 
seed-cake  and  rolls,  likewise  with  currant 
wine.  I  should  have  enjoyed  these  en¬ 
tertainments  exceedingly,  but  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  in  which  the 
late  Captain  Sparkes  figured  as  a  pirate, 
and  was  shot  for  a  voluminous  catalogue 
of  atrocities;  and  this  secret  lay  like  a 
load  of  lead  on  my  mind,  and  prevented 
me  from  feeling  at  my  ease  with  Mrs. 
Sparkes.  It  was  after  an  evening  spent 
with  this  lady,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  who  had  gone  to  the  city  to 
arrange  about  receiving  a  new  pupil,  that 
— that  it  first  happened. 

It  was  a  still,  sultry  night ;  the  moon 
very  bright.  I  was  lying  in  my  narrow, 
white  bed,  with  my  hair  disordered  all 
over  the  pillow ;  not  just  falling  asleep, 
by  any  means,  but  most  persistently  ami 
obstinately  broad  awake,  and  with  every 
sense  so  sharpened  that  I  could  distinctly 
hear  the  flow  of  the  fountain  without,  and 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  hall  far 
down  below.  I  had  left  the  door  of  my 
chamber  open,  on  account  of  the  heat. 
Suddenly,  at  midnight,  when  the  house 
was  profoundly  silent,  a  draught  of  cold 
air  seemed  to  blow  right  into  the  room ; 
and  almost  immediately  after  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  footfall  upon  the  stairs.  Sleep 
seemed  many  thousand  miles  farther  oil' 
than  ever,  or  I  should  have  thought  I  was 
dreaming ;  for  1  could  have  declared  the 
step  was  Miss  Winter’s ;  and  yet  I  knew 
that  she  was  not  expected  back  for  at 
least  a  fortnight.  What  could  it  mean? 
Whilo  I  listened  and  wondered  tho  foot¬ 
steps  drew  nearer  and  nearor,  and  then 
suddenly  halted.  I  looked  around,  and 
beheld  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  the  form  of 
my  friend !  She  was  attired  in  the  plain 
dark  dress  she  usually  wore ;  and  I  could 
see  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand  the 
sparkle  of  a  ring,  which  was  also  familiar 
to  me.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  had, 
I  thought,  a  strange,  wistful  expression. 
I  noticed,  too,  that  the  bands  of  hair  which 
shaded  her  forehead  looked  dark  and  dank, 
as  if  they  had  been  immersed  in  water.  ] 
started  up  in  my  bed,  extending  my  arms, 
and  exclaiming,  “You  here!  When  did 
you  come?  What  has  brought  you  back 
so  soon  ?’’  But  there  was  no  answer,  and 
she  was  gone  the  next  moment.  I  was 
startled,  almost  terrified,  by  what  I  have 
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described.  I  felt  an  indefinite  fear  that 
something  was  wrong  with  my  friend.  I 
arose,  and  passing  through  her  chamber, 
which  was  unoccupied,  went  above  and 
below,  looking  for  her,  and  softly  calling 
her  by  name ;  but  every  room  I  entered 
was  empty  and  silent;  and  I  presently 
returned  to  bed,  bewildered  and  disap¬ 
pointed. 

Toward  morning  I  grew  drowsy,  and  a 
little  before  my  usual  hour  for  rising  I  fell 
asluep.  When  I  awoke  the  bright  sun¬ 
light  was  shining  in  through  the  window. 

I  heard  the  servants  at  their  work  below, 
and  1  was  sure  that  it  was  very  late.  I 
was  dressing  hurriedly,  when  the  door 
was  softly  opened.  It  was  Mrs.  Sparkes. 

“  I  would  not  have  you  disturbed,”  she 
said  ;  “  for  1  heard  you  walking  about  last 
night.  I  thought,  as  it  was  holiday-time, 
that  you  should  sleep  when  you  could.” 

“  O,  thank  yuu,”  I  replied,  scarcely  able 
to  restrain  my  impatience.  “  Where  is 
Miss  Winter,  Mrs.  Sparkes  1"  She  looked 
surprised  at  the  question,  but  answered, 
without  hesitation, 

“  With  her  friends,  no  doubt.  We  need 
not  expect  her  for  this  fortnight  yet,  you 
know.” 

“  You  are  jesting,”  I  said,  half  offended. 
“  I  know  that  she  is  returned.  I  saw  her 
last  night.” 

“  You  saw  Miss  Winter  last  night !” 

“  Yes,”  I  answered ;  “  she  came  into 
my  bed-room.” 

“  Impossible !”  and  Mrs.  Sparkes  burst 
nut  laughing,  “  unless  she  have  the  power 
of  being  in  two  places  at  once.  You  have 
been  dreaming.” 

“  I  could  not  dream,”  I  said ;  11  for  I 
was  broad  awake.  I  am  sure  I  saw  Miss 
Winter.  She  stoud  at  the  fuot  of  my  bed, 
and  looked  at  mo ;  but  she  would  not  tell 
mo  when  she  came,  or  what  had  brought 
her  back  so  soon.” 

Mrs.  Sparkes  still  laughed.  I  said  no 
more  on  the  subject,  for  1  thought  there 
was  some  mystery,  and  she  was  trying  to 
deceive  me. 

That  day  passed.  I  was  little  inclined 
to  sleep,  though  1  was  very  tired  when 
night  came.  I  kept  thinking  about  Miss 
Winter,  and  wondered  if  she  would  come 
again.  After  I  had  been  in  bed  a  few 
hours  I  became  terribly  nervous;  the 
slightest  sound  made  my  heart  leap.  Then 
the  thought  came  into  my  head  that  I 
would  get  up  and  go  down  stairs.  I 


slipped  on  a  few  things,  and  softly  left 
my  room.  The  house  was  so  silent,  and 
everything  looked  so  dusky  that  I  felt 
frightened,  and  went  on  trembling  more 
than  before.  There  was  a  long  passage 
in  a  line  with  the  school-room,  and  there 
was  a  glass  door  at  one  end  of  it,  which 
opened  upon  the  garden.  1  stood  at  this 
door  for  several  minutes,  dreamily  watch¬ 
ing  the  silvery  light  which  the  moon 
threw  upon  the  dark  trees  and  the  sleep¬ 
ing  flowers  without.  While  thus  engaged 
I  grew  contented  and  serene.  I  had 
turned,  to  creep  back  to  bed;  when  I 
heard,  as  I  thought,  some  person  trying 
the  handle  of  the  door  behind  me.  The 
sound  soon  ceased ;  yet  I  almost  believed 
the  door  was  opened,  for  a  rift  of  wind 
blew  through  the  passage  which  made 
me  shudder.  I  stopped,  and  looked  hur¬ 
riedly  hack.  The  door  was  closely  shut, 
and  the  bolt  still  fast ;  but  standing  in  the 
moonlight,  where  I  had  lately  stood,  was 
the  slight  figure  of  Miss  Winter!  She 
was  as  white,  and  still,  and  Bpeechless  as 
she  had  been  on  the  preceding  night;  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  some  dreadful  misfor¬ 
tune  had  struck  her  dumb.  I  wished  to 
speak  to  her,  but  there  was  something  in 
her  face  which  daunted  me ;  and  besides 
the  fever  of  anxiety  I  was  in  began  to  dry 
up  my  lips,  as  if  they  would  never  be  able 
to  shape  any  words  again.  But  I  moved 
quickly  toward  her,  and  bent  forward  to 
kiss  her.  To  my  surprise  and  terror  her 
form  vanished.  A  cry  escaped  me,  which 
must  have  alarmed  Airs.  Sparkes,  for  she 
came  running  down  stairs  in  her  night¬ 
dress,  looking  pale  and  frightened.  I  told 
her  what  had  happened,  and  very  much 
in  the  same  way  that  1  have  just  been 
telling  it  now.  There  was  an  expression 
of  uneasiness  on  her  face  as  she  listened. 
She  said  kindly,  “  Ruth,  you  are  not  well 
to-night;  you  are  very  feverish  and 'ex¬ 
cited.  Go  back  to  bed,  and  before  to¬ 
morrow  morning  you  will  forget  all  about 
;  it.” 

!  I  returned  to  bed ;  but  I  did  not  next 
morning  forget  what  I  had  seen  on  the 
previous  night;  on  the  contrary,  I  was 
more  positive  than  before.  Mrs.  Sparkes 
was  disposed  to  think  that  I  had  seen  Miss 
Winter  in  a  dream  on  the  first  night,  and 
that  on  the  second,  when  broad  awake,  I 
had  been  unable  to  divest  myself  of  the 
idea  previously  entertained.  However,  at 
my  earnest  and  often  repeated  request,  she 
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promised  she  would  pass  the  coming  night 
with  me  in  the  girl’s  sleeping-room.  All 
that  day  she  was  most  kind  and  attentive. 
She  could  not  have  been  more  so  if  1  had 
been  seriously  unwell.  She  put  all  ex¬ 
citing  books  out  of  my  way,  and  asked 
me  from  time  to  time  if  my  head  ached. 
In  the  evening,  after  supper,  she  showed 
me  some  engravings  which  had  belonged 
to  her  husband.  I  was  very  fond  of  pic¬ 
tures.  We  remained  looking  at  them  till 
a  late  hour,  and  then  we  went  to  bed. 
Tired  as  I  was,  I  could  not  sleep.  Mrs. 
Sparkcs  said  she  Bhould  stay  awake  also ; 
but  she  soun  became  silent,  and  I  knew  by 
her  breathing  that  she  was  sound  asleep. 
She  did  not  rest  long.  At  midnight  the 
room,  which  had  been  oppressively  warm, 
grew  suddenly  cold  and  draughty;  and 
again  I  heard  Miss  Winter’s  known  step 
on  the  stairs.  I  laid  hold  of  Mrs.  Sparkes’s 
arm,  and  shook  her  gently.  She  was 
sleeping  heavily,  and  awoke  slowly,  as  it 
seemed  to  me ;  but  she  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
listened  to  the  approaching  steps.  I  shall 
never  forget  her  face  at  that  moment. 
She  seemed  to  be  beside  herself  with  ter¬ 
ror,  which  she  tried  to  hide,  and  uncertain 
what  it  would  be  the  best  for  her  to  do  ; 
she  caught  my  hand  at  last,  and  held  it  so 
tightly  that  she  quite  hurt  me.  The  steps 
drew  nigh,  and  halted,  as  they  had  done 
before.  Airs.  Sparkes’s  gaze  followed 
mine  to  the  foot  of  tho  bed.  The  form 
of  my  friend  was  there.  I  can  scarcely 
expect  to  be  credited.  I  can  only  state 
on  my  honor  what  followed. 

A  night-lamp  was  burning  in  the  room, 
for  Mrs.  Sparkcs  never  slept  in  the  dark. 
Its  light  showed  me  the  pale  still  face  of 
Miss  Winter  more  clearly  than  I  had  seen 
it  on  the  previous  nights.  The  features 
were  like  those  of  a  corpse.  The  eyes 
fixed  direct  on  me,  the  long-familiar,  grave, 
shining  eyes.  I  sco  them  now ;  1  shall 
sec  them  till  I  die!  O  haw  sad  and  earn¬ 
est  they  looked !  A  full  minute,  or  it 
seemed  so,  did  she  gaze  in  silence  ;  then 
she  said,  in  a  low,  urgent  tone,  still  look¬ 
ing  through  me  with  her  eyes,  “  Ruth,  the 
onk  wardrobe  in  the  room  which  was 
mine,  contains  papers  of  importance,  pa¬ 
pers  which  will  be  wanted.  Will  you  re¬ 
member  this)” 

“  I  promise  that  I  will,”  I  replied.  My 
voice  was  steady,  though  the  cold  drops 
stood  on  mv  brow.  The  restless,  wistful 
look  in  her  eyes  changed,  as  I  spoke,  to  a 


peaceful  and  happy  expression.  So,  with 
a  smile  upon  her  face,  she  passed  away. 
No  sooner  had  Miss  Winter’s  form  disap¬ 
peared  than  Mrs.  Sparkes,  who  had  been 
silent  only  because  she  was  paralyzed 
with  terror,  began  to  scream  aloud.  She 
did  more :  she  sprang  out  of  bed,  and 
rushed  round  the  foot  of  it,  out  on  the 
landing.  When  she  could  make  the  ser¬ 
vants  attend  her  she  told  them  that  some¬ 
body  was  in  the  house  ;  and  all  the  women, 
a  cook  and  two  housemaids,  went  armed 
with  pokers  and  shovels,  and  examined 
every  room  from  cellar  to  attic.  They 
found  nothing,  neither  in  the  chimneys  nor 
under  the  beds,  nor  in  any  closet  or  cup¬ 
board.  And  as  the  servants  went  back 
to  bed  I  heard  them  agree  what  a  tire¬ 
some  and  wearying  thing  it  was  when  la¬ 
dies  took  fancies.  Airs.  Sparkes  wanted 
to  leave  the  house  the  next  day ;  but  tho 
thought  of  the  ridicule  to  which  she 
should  expose  herself,  if  the  matter  oozed 
out,  induced  her  to  summon  up  her  cour¬ 
age,  and  remain  where  she  was. 

The  morning  after  Airs.  Wheeler  re¬ 
turned.  She  and  Mrs.  Sparkes  were 
talking  together  in  the  study  for  a  long 
while.  I  could  not  help  wondering  what 
they  were  talking  about,  and  so  anxious 
did  I  feel  that  I  could  not  settle  to  any¬ 
thing.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and  Airs. 
Sparkes  came  out.  I  heard  her  say  dis¬ 
tinctly:  “It  is  the  most  shocking  thing  I 
have  ever  heard.  She  was  a  painstaking 
young  person,  and  you  will  miss  her  sad¬ 
ly.”  At  the  sound  of  the  opening  door, 
with  a  sudden  determination,  I  had  rushed 
down-stairs,  and  was  within  a  few  steps 
of  the  study  os  Mrs.  Sparkes  came  out. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  was  sitting  at  the  table, 
with  an  open  newspaper  before  her.  She 
looked  grave  and  shocked.  After  making 
some  inquiries  about  my  health,  she  said, 
“  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  Miss  Winter 
will  not  return — an  able  teacher,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  were  much  attached  to  her.” 
She  was  going  on  ;  but  I  interrupted  hei 
with  a  wild  cry — “  Miss  Winter  is  dead !” 
said  I,  and  I  swooned  away. 

It  was  noon  when  I  awoke,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Sparkes  bending  over  mo,  as  I  lay 
on  my  bed,  and  trying  to  restore  me.  I 
begged  her  to  tell  me  everything,  and  she 
did  so.  My  dear  friend  was  indeed  no 
more.  The  story  of  her  death  was,  liko 
all  the  sad  stories  I  have  ever  heard  told 
in  real  life,  very — very  short.  She  had  left 
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the  house  where  her  sisters  were  lodging, 
late  one  evening ;  that  was  the  last  time 
they  saw  her  alive.  She  had  been  found 
dead,  lying  along  the  rocks  under  the  clitf. 
This  was  all  that  there  really  was  to  tell. 
There  was  nobody  near  her  when  she  was 
found,  and  no  evidence  to  show  how  she 
came  there. 

I  cannot  remember  what  happened  for 
some  days  afterward,  for  1  was  seriously 
ill,  and  kept  my  bed  ;  and  often  in  the 
long  nights  I  would  lie  awake,  thinking 
about  my  friend,  and  fancying  she  would 
appear  again.  But  she  came  no  more. 

Time  passed  on,  and  brought  the  last 
day  of  the  vacation.  I  was  sitting  by  my¬ 
self  in  the  study,  Mrs.  Wheeler  and  Mrs. 
Sparkes  having  both  gone  out,  when  a 
servant  ushered  in  a  strange  gentleman, 
who,  when  I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Wheeler 
was  from  home,  immediately  asked  for 
Miss  Irvine.  On  hearing  that  I  was  the 
person  inquired  for,  ho  requested  five  min¬ 
utes’  conversation  with  me.  I  showed  him 
into  the  back  parlor,  and  waited,  rather 
surprised  and  nervous,  to  hear  what  lie 
had  to  say.  He  was  a  young  man,  not 
more  than  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  and  had  a  very  grave  manner  ;  and 
though  I  was  certain  that  he  was  a  stranger, 
yet  there  was  something  in  his  face  which 
seemed  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  me. 
He  began  by  saying :  “You  were  very 
fond  of  a  teacher  who  was  here,  of  the 
name  of  Winter.  In  her  name  and  for  her 
sake,  I  thank  you  for  the  love  and  kind¬ 
ness  yuu  showed  her.” 

“  You  knew  Miss  Winter,  sir  1”  I  asked, 
os  calmly  as  I  could. 

“  I  am  her  brother,”  he  replied. 

There  was  silence  between  us,  for  the 
tears  had  sprung  to  my  eyes  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  my  dear  lost  friend’s  name ;  and,  I 
believe,  at  heart  he  was  crying  too.  At 
last  he  mastered  his  feelings,  and  by  an 
etfort  resumed  his  former  calm  manner. 
“  I  have  been  for  this  last  week  seeking 
for  some  papers  which  my  poor  sister  must 
have  left  behind  her,  and  always  seeking 
them  in  vain,”  he  said.  “  If  you  could 
give  me  any  clew  to  where  they  may  be, 
you  would  do  a  great  kindness  to  my  re¬ 
maining  sisters  and  myself.” 

He  still  spoke  calmly;  but  there  was  a 
look  in  his  eyes  which  showed  me  that  he 
was  sutTering  terrible  anxiety.  I  hastened 
to  relieve  it  by  saying :  “  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  you  will  find  the  papers  you  are 


in  want  of  in  a  small  oak  wardrobe  which 
belonged  to  dear  Miss  Winter.  If  you 
please,  I  will  show  you  where  it  stands.” 

How  his  face  lighted  as  he  rose  to  fol¬ 
low  me!  his  lips  moving  evidently  with 
voiceless  but  thankful  words  on  them. 

We  went  up-stairs  to  the  room  that  had 
been  his  sister's,  where  I  pointed  out  the 
piece  of  furniture  to  which  she  had  referred 
me  on  that  dreadful  night.  And  after 
using  some  considerable  force,  the  lock 
yielded  to  his  determined  hand ;  and  there, 
concealed  under  a  false  bottom,  in  one  of 
the  drawers,  were  the  papers  he  sought 
for.  When  he  had  taken  them  from  the 
secret  ledge,  he  turned  to  me,  and  said, 
“  How  much  do  you  think  these  papers  are 
worth  to  me!” 

“  Indeed,  I  can’t  tell,”  I  replied  ;  “but 
thank  God  you  came  hither  to  seek  them, 
for  I  am  su  glad  they  arc  found.” 

“  1  thank  yog,”  he  said  j  “  I  thank  you, 
witli  all  my  heart.” 

We  went  down-stairs  again  into  the 
parlor;  and  then  he  told  me  how  a  kins¬ 
man  of  theirs,  who  was  very  rich,  hut 
nevertheless  a  great  miser,  had  borrowed 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  their  dead  fa¬ 
ther,  which  he  now  refused  to  repay,  and 
was  even  wicked  enough  to  deny  he  had 
ever  received  ;  how  they  had  gone  to  law 
about  the  matter ;  and  how,  if  the  papers 
he  had  just  found  could  not  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  lie  and  his  sisters  would  have  been 
penniless ;  but  as  it  was,  they  would  re¬ 
cover  the  sum  to  which  they  were  justly 
entitled,  with  interest  for  five  years. 

After  this  he  begged  my  acceptance  of 
a  locket  containing  some  of  my  dear  Miss 
Winter’s  hair,  and  with  her  Christian  name 
and  the  date  of  her  death  inscribed  upon 
it;  and  bade  me  remember,  ff  I  should 
ever  be  friendless  or  in  distress,  (which  he 
prayed  God  I  might  never  be,)  that  he  felt 
toward  me  as  a  brother.  I  was  quite  over¬ 
come,  and  hid  my  face  on  the  table. 
When  I  looked  up  again  he  was  gone. 

A  fresh  surprise  awaited  me.  The  next 
day  I  met  Mrs.  Wheeler  as  she  was  com¬ 
ing  to  bid  me  go  into  the  parlor ;  and  her 
manner  was  so  gracious  that  I  obeyed  her 
without  fear.  My  dear  father  was  there. 
He  was  so  shocked  at  my  ill  looks  that  he 
rcshlved  to  remove  me  home  without  loss 
of  time.  I  sought  out  my  poor  friend’s 
grave,  and  made  it  as  beautiful  as  I  could 
with  grass  and  flowers.  There  was  no 
tombstone  there  then,  but  there  is  one  now. 
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A  GOVERNESS  AT  A  GIRL’S  SCHOOL. 


(The  following  graphic  description  is  from  n  new 
holiday  brochuro  by  Mr.  Horace  Mnyhow,  entitled, 

44  Letters  left  at  the  Pastrycook’s/’) 

She  hasn’t  a  moment  to  herself.  She  is  the  first 
to  rise,  and  tlio  last  to  go  to  bed.  Sho  hasn’t  even 
tlio  privacy  of  a  bedroom  to  hors  elf,  for  sho  is 
obliged  to  sleep  in  tlio  same  room  ns  tlio  girls,  to 
look  after  them.  Tlio  only  privacy  sho  knows  is 
when  sho  creeps  into  bed  and  draws  tho  curtains 
round  her.  Our  play-hours  aro  no  play -hours  to  her; 
rather  on  tho  contrary,  for  then  her  torments  really 
begin,  and  only  end  when  tho  bell  rings  again  for  ] 
clnss.  Sho  is  tho  target  at  which  every  littlo  chit  j 
tiros  her  fun,  and  thinks  sho  has  a  perfect  right  to  j 
do  so.  Sho  is  tho  only  gnmo  at  which  tho  girls  j 
never  tire  of  playing,  and  to  seo  how  they  enjoy  it  j 
you  would  iinagino  there  was  no  amusement  liko  it.  j 
It  is  true,  Kelly,  I  have  not  seen  much  misery  yet,  ! 
and  hopo  I  never  shall ;  but  I  can  hardly  unngino  j 
anything  in  this  world  more  miserable  than  a  school  j 
governess  on  a  half  holiday.  < 

Why,  look  at  poor  Blight.  I  havo  only  to  look  ; 
upon  her  to  feel  for  tho  sufferings  of  tho  wholo  class,  j 
Her  naturo  seems  to  bo  sun-dried.  Sho  never  smiles,  j 
and  there  is  such  an  air  of  resignation  about  her,  j 
such  a  tono  of  despair  that  runs  through  all  her  5 
words  and  smallest  movements,  that  it  is  perfectly  1 
clear  Hope  never  whispers  into  her  ear  any  of  those  ] 
soft  motherly  words  which  soothe  tho  agony  of  one’s  i 
heart  and  lull  it  quietly  off  to  sleep.  ! 


It  must  ho  confessed  that  poor  Blight’s  nppcnrnnco 
affords  plenty  of  temptation  for  this  cruel  ridicule. 
Sho  is  cortainly  very  ugly,  and  no  ono  over  loses  an 
opportunity  of  tolling  her  so.  Tho  worst  is,  tho  ex¬ 
ample  set  by  tho  schoolmistress  is  followed  with  tho 
greatest  zest  by  the  school -girls,  who  iudulgo  in  nil 
kinds  of  practical  jokes  at  her  expense.  Sho  is  un¬ 
fortunately  very  short-sighted,  nnd  consequently 
they  aro  always  hiding  her  spectacles,  or  elso  rub¬ 
bing  tho  glasses  over  with  butter  or  ink.  No  ono 
considers  thcro  is  any  harm  in  this,  for  tho  girls 
havo  grown  to  look  upon  Blight  as  44  fair  gnmo 
and  if  any  ono  can  put  her  in  a  passion,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  44  rare  fun,”  and  thought  just  as  harmless  as 
throwing  bread-pills  at  ono  another  when  tho  mis¬ 
tress’s  hack  is  turned.  ‘When  there  is  no  other 
amusement  going  on,  tho  cry  is  always  raised, 
44  Let ’s  go  and  tcaso  Blight,”  nnd  you  soo  tho  wholo 
school  rushing  forward  as  eagerly  ns  if  a  gypsy  sud¬ 
denly  nppeared  at  tho  playground  gato  to  tell  us 
our  fortunes.  But  if  any  ono  is  in  trouble,  Blight  is 
tlio  first  to  screen  her.  If  any  girl  is  ill,  Blight  will 
sit  up  with  her  all  night,  and  will  pet  and  nurso  tho 
littlo  sufferer  until  sho  almost  fancies  herself  at 
home;  and  when  tho  littlo  invalid  has  grown  well 
again,  and  has  recovered  tho  uso  of  her  tongue  nnd 
fingers,  Blight  never  says  a  word  about  the  ungrate¬ 
ful  return,  hut  hears  it  all  like  a  martyr,  which,  in 
truth,  sho  really’  is.  llgly  as  sho  is,  I  Teally  think 
there  aro  times  when  I  could  throw  my  arms  round 
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her  neck,  ami  kiss  her  for  her  goodness.  I  cannot 
tell  you  nil  tho  nicknames  which  they  linvo  for 
her  face  and  person,  nor  would  it  altogether  ho 
ngrccnblo  for  you,  Nelly,  I  think,  to  hear  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  poor  thing  is  very  old — thirty- 
nine  if  sho  is  a  day;  and  sho  has  tho  funniest  littlo 
head  of  hair,  every  hair  appearing  to  ho  pulled  ns 
tight,  and  to  bo  almost  ns  wido  apart  as  tho  strings 
of  a  lmrp.  Tho  top  of  hor  bond  is  mounted  with  a 
round  knot  of  hair  no  bigger  than  tho  worsted  ball 
you  sco  on  a  Scotch  cap.  It's  a  wonder  to  mo  sho 
doesn't  wear  a  wig  or  a  cap  of  somo  sort,  though 
perhaps  it  would  ho  too  dangerous,  ns  every  one 
would  undoubtedly  ho  trying  to  pull  it  off.  Tho  girls 
declaro  no  ono  can  recollect  her  having  a  now  gown. 
Every  quarter  a  very  thin,  snuff-brown  silk,  on  a 
very  stiff  lining,  is  brought  out  ns  Sunday  best;  but 
it  is  only  the  old  ono  turned  and  altered  a  bit,  for 
that  little  wicked  thing,  Jessie  Joy,  put  a  drop  of 
ink  on  ono  of  tho  breadths  on  purposo  to  find  it  out; 
nnd  there  it  is  still,  journeying  about  backwards  and 
forwards,  first  in  front  and  then  behind  ;  now  on 
tho  top,  just  tinder  her  chin,  and  next  down  at  tho 
bottom,  sweeping  tho  floor,  precisely  ns  tho  faded 
silk  is  twisted  or  turnod  to  hide  tho  creases  nnd 
l ho  ravages  of  old  nge.  The  girls  calculate  tho 
period  they  have  been  at  school  by  this  venerable 
gown;  and  it  's  no  unusual  thing  to  hear  them, 
when  disputing  about  any  particular  date,  settling 
it  at  onco  by  referring  to  tho  ngo  of  Miss  Blight’s 
brown  silk,  saying,  “I  recollect  very  well  it  was  in 
tho  ninth  quarter  of  Blight's  Sunday  gown;”  and  ft 
rcfercnco  to  ft  dato  of  this  kind  is  considered  as  in¬ 
disputable  ns  to  a  Fnmily  Bible,  or  nn  old  almanac.  < 
But  theso  nro  small  matters,  Nelly,  which  I  am  \ 
half  ashamed  to  tell  you,  for  under  this  poor  gar-  s 
inent  there  is  a  heart  of  so  much  goodness  ns  to  > 
rnako  us  wonder  nt  tho  strange  hiding-places  in  j 
which  virtu o  sometimes  delights  in  lurking,  ns  if  > 
from  modesty  it  had  taken  every  precaution  not  to  \ 
bo  found  out.  What  do  you  think,  Nelly  ?  I  nm 
told  by  Meggy  that  poor  Blight  supports  nn  old  J 
bedridden  mother!  Sho  has  no  positive  proofs  of  j 
this,  hut  she  is  morally  suro  of  it.  This,  then,  ae-  j 
counts  for  tho  reason  why  tho  poor  governess  is  j 
always  working  so  hard — never  resting  from  crochet-  j 
ing  purses,  nnd  knitting  antimacassars  sufficient  to  > 
cover  nil  the  sofas  in  tho  world.  If  you  ask  her  for  j 
whom  sho  makes  this  extraordinary  quantity  (you  j 
can’t  think,  Nell,  how  quickly  and  beautifully  sho  i 
works),  she  simply  replies,  her  pnlo  face  becoming  j 
paler,  K  For  n  dear  friend/*  nnd  that  is  nil  wo  can 
get  out  of  her  to  reward  our  vulgar  curiosity.  This  j 
must  bo  tho  truth,  for  at  all  hours,  both  early  nnd  \ 
late,  1ms  she  got  ft  ncedlo  in  her  hand.  There  is  a  j 
story  that  she  wakes  up  sometimes  in  tho  middle  of  j 
tho  night,  and  works  whilst  tho  girls  around  her  nro  j 
sleeping.  But  no  ono  knows  the  causo  of  her  ex¬ 
cessive  industry,  and  I  really  think  she  would  only 

2!>* 


bo  miserable  if  it  were  known,  nnd  her  fingers  would 
not  ply  their  work  of  love  half  so  nimbly  if  sho 
suspected  that  tho  girls,  as  they  watched  her  with 
such  fixed  curiosity,  were  acquainted  with  tho  sacred 
object  for  which  sho  was  toiling.  It  is  a  puzzle, 
when  or  whero  she  sells  all  tho  things  sho  finishes, 
and  no  ono  exactly  likes  to  find  out,  though  one  or 
two  attempts  have  been  made,  but  always  ending, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  in  tho  most  complete  failure. 
It  makes  mo  sad  to  watch  lier  anxiety  when  there 
is  a  postman's  knock  at  tho  door.  Sho  starts  up  in 
lier  chair,  and  pauses  for  a  while  in  her  work  (the 
only  pause  it  ever  knows),  until  sho  gives  out  tho 
letters;  and  then  you  would  pity  her  with  all  your 
heart  to  seo  how  disappointed  sho  is — what  a  va¬ 
cancy  of  hope  falls  liko  a  dark  shadow  upon  her 
face — when  sho  learns  that  there  is  not  ono  for  her ! 
Though  when  there  is*n  letter  it  is  scarcely  any 
better.  Sho  sighs  heavily,  looks  sometimes  at  a 
littlo  locket  she  carries  in  her  breast,  nnd  hurries  on 
with  her  work  quicker  than  over,  as  if  the  purse  sho 
was  finishing  was  to  contain  her  own  money  instead 
of  somebody  elsc’s,  nnd  sho  had  so  much  that  sho 
wanted  tho  use  of  it  immediately. 

If  you  have  any  fancy-work  you  want  doing  (any 
braces  or  cigar-cases  you  wish  to  givo  away  as  pre¬ 
sents),  will  you  send  it  to  me,  Nelly,  nnd  I  will  ask 
Blight,  if  I  can  do  so  without  offending  her,  to  do  it 
for  me? 
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CHAPTER  XSTT. 

La  moderation,  est  le  treaor  du.  sage. 

■  VOETAIEE. 

“I  wonder  if  you  wilt  ever  love  any  one,  Lina?” 
said  Lizzy,  as  they  sat  together,  the  evening  before 
leaving  Greenvale. 

“You  wonder  if  lever  shall?”  said  Lina,  look¬ 
ing  up  from  her  work.  “Why — do  I  not  love  you, 
and  Marianne,  Mr.  Ashton,  and  your  own  darliag 
Lewis?” 

“Nonsense,”  said  Lizzy,  laughing  “I  meant 
aimer  d' amour,  my  simple  Lina  ” 

“You  would  not  expose  me  to  the  fate  of  the  hind 
that  would  be  mated  to  the  lion,  I  hope?”  returned 
Lina,  with  a  smile. 

“Pshaw!  your  old  ideas  again.  You  are  getting 
proud,  my  gentle  friend ;  and  pride  is  a  very  naughty 
thing.  It  is  like  riches— the  root  of  all  evil.” 

“And  I  have  neither,  Lizzy:  what  right  have  I 
to  pride?  You  need  not  smile— I  know  what  you 
are  thinking  of.  You  mean  that  I  have  that  same 
ugly  kind  that  apes  humility.” 

“You  are  an  oracle !  I  do  expect  to  accuse  you 
of  that  same  thing  one  of  these  days.  Do  you  think 
now,  that  you  will  pass  through  life  without  a  touch 
of  sentiment  entering  your  virgin  breast  ?” 

“Do  you  think  because  you  are  so  desperaely 
in  love,  that  all  the  world  must  follow  your  ex¬ 
ample?” 

PA  question  for  a  question ! — that  is  a  bad  argu¬ 
ment,  and  means  nothing.  I  must  still  wonder  (as  I 
did  at  first)  whether  I  shall  ever  see  a  ‘thousand 
blushing  apparitions  ’  start  into  your  fair  face  at  sight 
of—” 

“Lizzy!”  cried  Lina,  pained — “you  forget  what 
I  am  !  I  shall  never,  I  trust,  be  thrown  into  such 
danger.  1  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the 
indignity  of  being  trifled  with  1” 

“  Trifled  with,  Lina?”  said  Lizzy,  affectionately ; 
“for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  conjure  up  such  a  bug-a- 
boo  fancy!  You  cannot  help  yourself  when  your 
lime  comes— these  things,  called  hearts,  are  touched 
into  life  by  a  few  words,  my  dear.  ‘  JPoco  favilla 
gran  Jiamma  secortda  ’ — do  you  understand  that 
enough  to  translate  it  for  me  ?” 

“  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  to  have  forgotten  your  last 
lesson  ‘  from  little  sparks  great  flames  arise.’  Will 
that  do,  most  exigeante  of  mistresses?  you  give  me 
no  play-hours,  I  see;”  and  Lina  smiled  good-humor¬ 
edly.  “  Now  pray  understand,  that  if  ever  you  get 
upon  such  absurd  subjects  (Drain,  I  shall  grow  down¬ 


right  angry.  So,  do  not  rouse  the  lion  nature  in  me 
— it  might  be  terrible.” 

t  The  sound  of  horses1  hoofs  (galloping  along  the 
avenue)  was  heard,  and  Lizzy’s  eye  brightened. 
She  expected  Lewis ;  bat,  when  the  servant  threw 
open  the  door  for  him  and  Mr.  Hyde  she  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised,  and  rose  to  meet  them. 

Lina  had  not  seen  him  since  the  evening  before 
Mrs.  Daily’s  death,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  last 
words  dyed  her  cheek  with  biashes.  She  stood  in 
silence  while  he  spoke  to  Lizzy,  and  longed  to  es- 
escape  from  the  room ;  but  he  catne  forward,  and 
offered  her  his  hand  with  a  look  of  respectful  sym¬ 
pathy.  Her  mourning  reminded  him  of  her  loss; 
and  he  sat  down  near  her,  smiling  as  he  glanced  at 
Lewis  and  Lizzy. 

“  You  must  excuse  me,  if  I  beg  you  to  talk  to  me , 
and  I  may  as  well  add,  that  you  owe  me  a  little  gra¬ 
titude  for  coming,  as  I  perceive  that  your  presence 
would  be  entirely  forgotten  by  our  friends  over 
there.” 

She  tried  to  recover  her  self-possession,  and  re¬ 
turned  his  smile.  He  was  thinking  how  lovely  she 
[  looked  in  black — how  well  it  suited  her  smooth,  fair 
skin ;  and  Lina  owed  a  few  moments  (during  which, 
she  composed  herself)  to  the  admiration  he  was  be¬ 
stowing  on  the  slender  throat,  so  becomingly  adorned 
with  its  narrow  fold  of  white  tarlatan. 

“I  am  trying  to  school  myself,”  said  she,  smiling 
once  more,  “  to  the  mortification  of  being  forgotten. 
Mr.  Villars  has  no  idea  how  many  sins  he  makes  me 
commit,  now-a-days.  I  have  to  fight  the  monster 
that  has  green  eyes  with  commendable  valor,  since 
he  has  stolen  my  only  friend  from  me  in  such  an 
underhand  way.” 

“  Then  we  must  comfort  one  another,”  replied  Mr. 
Hyde.  “  Lizzy  has  carried  off  my  best  friend,  Miss 
Franklin.  Is  there  not  some  redress  to  be  had  for 
such  depredations?” 

“None,  at  all,  I  fear,”  said  Lina.  “In  Cupid’s 
court  these  thefts  are  legal,  I  believe — at  least,  so 
Lizzy  tries  to  persuade  me  when  I  upbraid  her.” 

“  There  is  but  one  recourse  for  you,  Edgar,”  said 
his  cousin,  who  had  heard  them ;  “  that  is,  to  follow 
my  example.” 

He  frowned  slightly,  and  glanced  at  Lina,  She 
was  looking  with  an  open,  calm  countenance  at  her 
friend ;  and  he  reproached  himself  for  daring  to  sup 
pose  that  she  could  be  in  any  way  affected  by  his 
cousin’s  speech. 

“Lewis  tells  me  that  (to  his  great  delight)  you 
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leave  here,  to-morrow,”  he  said,  addressing  her  once 
more. 

“He  is  very  selfish,  then,  to  rejoice  in  the  disap¬ 
pointments  of  others.  We  do  go  to  town,  to-mor¬ 
row,  much  to  my  regret.” 

“  Have  you  no  desire  to  enjoy  the  bustle  and  noise 
of  a  city-life — to  see  a  crowded  street,  instead  of 
your  long,  solitary  avenue ;  and  to  have  all  the  ap-' 
pendages  of  a  lady’s  dress  (the  ribbons,  laces,  silks, 
and  flowers)  under  your  grasp?  You  certainly  be¬ 
lie  your  sex,  if  all  I  understand  of  their  feminine 
tastes  is  true.” 

“  The  solitary  avenue,  as  you  chose  to  call  it,  is  a 
pleasant  walk  to  me — I  have  always  something  to 
think  of  when  I  am  there.  Then,  I  never  like  to 
encounter  a  crowd,  for  it  frightens  me:  I  am  so 
stupid.  And  I  have  no  fancy  for  what  you  seem  to 
think  the  goal  of  female  ambition.  If  I  judge  of  my 
sex  by  Lizzy  and  myself,  you  are  passing  a  libel ! 
on  it.” 

“I  dare  say  that  I  do,”  said  he,  laughing;  “  for 
you  and  Lizzy  are  very  unfair  specimens.  Have  ! 
you  no  ambition,  then,  to  mix  with  the  world  and 
learn  to  be  fashionable  ?” 

“  I  shall  not  mix  with  the  world.  T  am  going  to 
town,  at  Mr.  Ashton’s  request,  to  teach  Marianne ; 
and  governesses,  I  believe,  are  not  allowed  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  being  fashionable.  Now,  you  have  cate¬ 
chised  me  enough  for  one  evening,  and  I  have  an¬ 
swered  patiently.  I  would  not  give  up  the  country 
for  the  city,  if  there  were  any  way  in  the  world  to 
prevent  it.” 

“  Vou  do  not  think  me  impertinent,  I  trust?”  said 
he,  as  she  rose  to  take  her  seat  at  the  table  upon 
which  the  tea-tray  was  placed. 

“  By  no  means and  she  blushed  as  she  looked 
up.  “  Excuse  me,  if  I  have  given  you  reason  to 
suppose  so.  I  am  so  unaccustomed  to  the  society 
of  strangers,  that  I  may  be  rude  without  knowing 
it.” 

“You  were  not  rude,”  said  he,  earnestly.  “I 
was  only  afraid  that  I  had  been  so  myself;  for  I  am 
often  accused  of  a  peremptory  tone,”  and  he  smiled. 
Lina  felt  as  though  a  sunbeam  shone  on  her,  as  she 
marked  that  smile:  it  was  sufficient  to  dispel  a 
gathering  storm  in  any  heart;  and,  to  one  as  free  as 
hers,  it  seemed  to  invite  the  trust  she  gave  to  Lizzy 
alone. 

Lewis  placed  himself  at  her  side,  giving  Lizzy  to 
his  cousin,  he  said,  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of 
a  few  words,  at  least,  with  Lina. 

“ Grandmtrci /”  said  Edgar,  laughing.  “When 
you  can  no  longer  whisper  soft  nothings  into  Lizzy’s 
ear,  you  are  willing  to  yield  me  a  few  moments’ 
conversation.” 

“Lizzy,”  said  he,  solemnly,  “I  appeal  to  you,  if 
ever  I  do  whisper  ‘  nothings’  into  you  ear?” 

“  Never !”  said  Lizzy,  with  a  gravity  equaling  his 
own. 

He  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  thanked  her.  He  had 
not  exactly  expected  such  an  emphatic  answer. 

“Love  is  deaf  and  blind,”  said  Edgar,  shrugging 


his  shoulders.  “You  and  I,- Miss  Franklin,  would 
not,  1  dare  say,  stake  our  lives  upon  the  veracity  of 
these  two,  who  are  his  victims.” 

“Lina  will,  I  am  sure,”  said  Lewis.  “  She  knows 
that  Lizzy  would  not  listen  to  nonsense,  even  if  I 
were  so  inclined.” 

“  Poor  Lina  1”  said  she,  with  an  arch  look  that 
was  charming ;  and  Mr.  Hyde  declared  that  she  had 
uttered.a  volume  in  two  words. 

Lizzy  looked  at  her  with  affectionate  pride.  She 
had  never  seen  her  in  so  playful  a  mood  unless  they 
were  Strictly  alone ;  and  her  eyes  shone  like  stars 
from  the  pleasure  she  was  really  feeling  (for  once) 
amongst  strangers.  Her  beauty  was  heightened  by 
the  slight  excitement  it  occasioned,  and  she  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  forget  her  sorrows  and  her  past 
life.  ' 

But,  when  they  were' alone,  she  chid  herself  for  it 
all.  She  knew  that  in  Maria’s  presence  she  could 
never  be  the  same  Lina  of  this  evening — that  she 
would  shrink  from  her,  and  her  worldly  companions, 
as  had  ever  been  her  wont ;  and  thus  she  blamed  her¬ 
self  for  talcing  this  first  step  toward  the  enjoymen* 
of  what,  to  her,  seemed  society  itself. 

“  I  have  let  my  tongue  run  away  with  me  this 
evening,  Lizzy,’”  said  she,  as  they  took  up  their  can¬ 
dles  to  retire.  “  I  wish  you  would  scold  me  for  it ; 
but  you  encourage  me  in  my  madness.  I  must  do  a 
silent  penance  for  it,  to-night.”  ' 

And  while  they  were  on  their  way  to  town  the 
next  morning,  (three  weeks  after  her  mournful  loss.) 
Mr.  Viliars  and  his  aunt  were  making  them  both  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  as  they  left  the  break¬ 
fast-table. 

“  And  you  have  no  objection  to  call  on  her,  then, 
dear  aunt?”  said  he,  taking  her  arm  in  his,  and' 
leading  her  into  the  library.  “Is  she  not  kind, 
Edgar?”  • 

“Kind,  indeed,”  said  he,  seating  himself  on  the 
other  side  of  Mrs.  Lewis.  “  But  I  knew  that  she 
would  do  it — my  aunt  is  too  generous  to  look  to 
wealth  before  worth.” 

“Two  flatterers!”  said  she,  laughing.  “One 
would  think  you  were  both  in  love  with  Miss 
Franklin.  I  ’ll  tell  Lizzy  of  your  zeal  in  another’s 
cause,  Lewis.” 

“  Do  so,  dearest  aunt :  she  is  so  fond  of  Lina  her¬ 
self,  that  she  will  love  me  all  the  better  for  it.” 

“Modest  youth!  And  what  have  you  to  say, 
Edgar?” 

“  That  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  beautiful  or¬ 
phan,  best  of  aunts.  You  have  been  told  her  story; 
now,  I  will  relate  to  you  what  she  once  said  to  me, 
when  I  accompanied  my  uncle  on  an  accidental  visit 
to  Greenvale.” 

He  then  told,  word  for  word,  the  conversation  that 
passed  between  Lina  and  himself;  her  fears  lest  he 
or  any  one  should  suspect  her  of  wishing  to  appear 
what  she  was  not. 

“She  is  a  noble  creature!”  exclaimed  his  aunt. 
“  She  deserves  the  praise  you  give  her ;  and  I  will 
try  my  best  to  benefit  her,  if  my  acquaintance  can  do 
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it.  Come  for  me  at  one  o’clock,  my  dear  boys.  I 
will  go  with  you  to  call  on  her — first,  asking  for  the 
family,  of  course,  as  Lewis  seems  to  think  Maria 
disposed  to  ill-treat  her.  I  wish  to  Heaven  we  could 
find  out  her  parents !  I  must  ask  the  Doctor  about 
that  hospital  recollection  of  his— you  see,  I  remem¬ 
ber  every  thing,  Lewis?” 

When  Mrs.  Ashldn  heard  Mrs.  Lewis  ask  to  see 
Lina,  she  was  surprised  indeed.  But  it  rather 
pleased  her  to  have  her  governess  noticed  by  such  a 
woman  as  Lewis’s  aunt.  Her  acquaintance  would 
be  a  powerful  protection  to  Lina,  and  she  sent  for 
her  immediately.  Maria  rose  and  left  the  room; 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  look  of  dignity  she  assum¬ 
ed,  no  one  remarked  her  exit— they  were  all  watching 
for  Lina. 

She  entered  timidly;  but  Lewis  went  forward, 
and  his  look  encouraged  her.  She  was,  however, 
too  shy  of  strangers — too  much  afraid  of  Mrs.  Ashton 
to  talk  much;  but  this  was  forgotten,  as  her  new 
friend  remarked  her  beauty  and  her  gentle  ways. 
She  spoke  kindly  to  her;  and  ended  her  visit  by 
making  Lizzy  promise  to  return  it  soon,  with  her 
favorite  and  the  Doctor’s. 

“You  are  a  great  pet  of  my  husband’s,  Miss 
Franklin;  and,  at  the  risk  of  making  me  jealous, 
you  must  come  and  enliven  us  with  your  presence. 
Good  morning,  Mrs.  Ashton — make  my  adieu  to 
Maria,  if  you  please.” 

Mr.  Hyde  had  scarcely  spoken  during  the  visit ; 
but  then  there  were  plenty  to  talk  without  him,  and 
he  contented  himself  with  looking  on.  Lina’s  per¬ 
fect  freedom  from  embarrassment  was  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  him — she  was  reserved  with  all;  but  to  him 
she  seemed  to  turn  with  more  confidence  than  to  any 
but  Lizzy  and  Lewis,  of  course,  and  he  was  never 
afraid  to  confuse  her  by  look  or  word.  Moreover, 
he  took  good  care  not  to  show  his  admiration  before 
Maria  and  Mrs.  Ashton,  and  persuaded  Lewis  that 
his  interest  in  one  so  young  and  beautiful  was  of  the 
same  nature  as  his  own. 

(But,  my  dear  Mr.  Hyde,  you  could  not  exactly 
convince  yourself  of  this,  and  you  struggled  in  your 
net  like  a  bird  in  the  fowler’s  grasp.) 

“  Mamma,”  said  Maria,  entering  the  parlor  as  the 
visitors  departed,  “  the  next  lime  you  have  company 
I  will  send  for  Smith  and  the  cook  to  receive  them. 
They  have  now  a  right  to  do  so,  and  it  had  better  be 
established.” 

Lina  rushed  from  the  room,  and  when  Lizzy 
sought  her  she  thought  she  had  fainted. 

“  You  are  wrong  to  make  me  an  equal,  Lizzy — 
you  see  how  it  is !”  she  cried.  “  I  must  go  back  to 
Greenvale,  for  I  cannot  remain  here.” 

“My  dear  Lina,”  said  Lizzy,  tearfully,  “mamma 
is  very  angry  with  Maria,  and  has  exacted  from  her 
that  this  shall  not  occur  again  Others  have  not  her 
prejudices,  dearest,  and  others  will  be  more  kind. 
Did  you  like  Lewis’s  aunt  ?” 

“Very  much,”  was  the  reply ;  but,  after  that  first 
day,  whoever  wished  to  see  Lina  Franklin  had  to 
seek  her  in  the  nursery,  now  the  school-room.  She 


was  persuaded  to  return  Mrs.  Lewis’s  visit — to  re¬ 
ceive  Ada  Pennington  and  her  aunt ;  but  her  even¬ 
ings  she  spent  with  Marianne,  unless  Lewis,  Lizzy, 
and  Mr.  Ashton  joined  them,  as  they  did  very  often. 
Maria  shonld  not  again  have  occasion  to  insult  her  so 
deeply,  for  her  spirit  rose  against  it;  and  she  began 
to  feel  that,  though .  she  might  not  allow  herself  to 
retort,  she  owed  herself  the  respect  of  retiring  from 
any  opportunity  on  which  her  tormentor  could  seize 
to  pain  her.  For  a  tew  days,  Lizzy  expostulated 
with  her  as  she  refused  to  enter  the  parlor ;  but,  at 
length,  she  gave  up,  saying — 

When  she  wont,  she  wont, 

,  And  there ’s  an  end  ou’t. 

She  never  could  understand  how  it  was,  that, 
whenever  they  walked  out,  Edgar  joined  them ;  he 
was,  of  course,  left  to  Lina,  while  she  went  on  with 
her  lover,  and  day  after  day  he  found  himself  long¬ 
ing  for  the  hour  at  which  he  always  met  them. 

But  soon  Lina  formed  some  excuse  for  staying  at 
home;  and  Lizzy  was  inclined  to  be  vexed  when, 
on  entering  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl  one  evening 
she  found  the  music-mistress  silting  at  Lina’s  side 
by  the  piano. 

“Why  did  you  change  your  hour,  Lina?” 

“  It  was  more  convenient  for  Madame  Brun,”  was 
her  reply,  and  Lizzy  had  to  give  it  up  again. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

And  if  thy  lip,  for  love  like  this, 

No  mortal  word  can  frame ; 

Go !  ask  of  angels  what  it  is, 

And  call  it  by  that  name. 

“  Lina,  we  leave  you  monarch  of  all  you  survey,” 
said  Mrs.  Ashton,  as  she  came  down  stairs  dressed 
for  the  opera.  “And  Sraith^has  orders  to  give  you 
and  Marianne  your  tea  in  the  back-parlor,  that  you 
may  not  mope  in  the  school-room.  As  Andrew  is 
going  with  ns,  please  tell  Marguerite  to  stay  up  for 
him,  and  send  my  little  girl  to-bed  at  eight  o’clock. 
She  is  the  cause  of  your  early  tea,  as  she  petitioned 
so  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  take  it  with  you  that  1 
could  not  refuse.  Now  make  yourself  comfortable, 
Lina,  and  sit  where  you  have  the  best  light— not  by 
that  single  gas-light,  that  gives  me  the  blues.” 

Lina  thanked  her  gratefully,  and  promised  to  obey. 
Lizzy,  Maria,  and  their  father  came  down,  and  the 
carriage  rolled  around. 

“How  well  you  look,  Lizzy,”  said  Liua,  as  she 
came  to  show  her  dress. 

It  was  of  light  pink  crape,  and  became  her  exceed¬ 
ingly.  A  wreath  of  green  leaves  arouud  her  head 
was  her  only  ornament ;  and,  as  she  stood  by  Maria, 
whose  splendid  dress  was  conspicuous  even  at  the 
French  opera,  where  diamonds  glitter  thickly  around 
the  brilliant  circle,  Lina  thought  how  much  more 
this  simple  costume  suited  her  kind-hearted  Lizzy. 

“  I  wish  you  were  going,”  whispered  she,  stooping 
to  kiss  her,  as  she  sat  on  a  low  chair  examining  the 
folds  of  her  skirt.  “But,  the  next  time,  papa  shall 
give  our  loge  to  some  one,  and  we  will  go  behind  a 
grille  and  enjoy  ourselves  quietly.” 
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Lina  smiled,  and  shook  lier  head;  but  Lizzy  ran 
off  and  joined  her  mother,  who  was  already  descend¬ 
ing  the  stairs. 

They  arrived  in  time  ior  the  overture ;  and  con¬ 
gratulated  themselves,  for  ihe.opera  was  Robert  le 
Diable — and  who  would  miss  the  sublime  strains 
with  which,  it  opens  7  Not  Lizzy — who  loved  music 
dearly;  and,  during  ihe.entire  introduction  until  the 
first  scene,  she  saw- no  one — but  Lewis  Yillars,  who 
sat  in  his  aunt’s  box  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
out.  At  length,  Edgar  entered,  and  he  went  round 
to.  the  back  of  Mrs.  Ashton’s  loge;  where  he  stood 
watching  Lizzy  until  he  could  talk  to  her. 

The  curtain  dropped,  and  the  buzzing  voices  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  deafening  applause  of  the  enthusiastic 
audience.  He  leant  forward  and  bowed  to  Mrs. 
Ashton,  and  went  in  front  to  speak  to  Lizzy,  and  tell 
her  how  pretty  she  looked. 

“  Edgar,  do  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Castellan  where  Leo- 
cadie  is  to-night,”  said  his  aunt.  “  She  promised  to 
spend  to-day  with  me,  and  I  am  wondering  what  is 
the  matter.”  He  went  round  to  one  of  the  loges 
grillees ,  and  did  her  bidding. 

“Merci,  Monsieur  Hyde,  Madame  Louis  est  si 
bonne !  Leocadie  a  en  une  migraine  afifreuse  cujour 
d’hui  et  Castellan  n’a  point  voulu  qn’elle  sorlit. 
Calypso !  vois  done,  Mr.  Hyde.” 

Calypso,  a  little  bright-eyed  brunette,  was  coquet- 
ing  with  a  young  creole  (who  twirled  a  barbarous 
pair  of  moustaches)  and  turned  round  with  a  pretty 
pout. 

“  Oh,  Monsieur  Hyde,  se  moque  bien  de  mensa 
1st  maman.  II  m’a  rencontre  deux  fois  ce  matin 
dans  la  rue  Royale — il  ne  m’a  pas  meme  vu.” 

“ Moi,  mademoiselle !  you  are  surely  mistaken  ?” 

“Non,  monsieur,  allez  dire  cela  a  votre  tante. 
She  will  give  you  one  good  reprimanded 

He  went  back  to  his  seat,  but  his  uncle  was  there ; 
and  after  delivering  his  messages,  glanced  at  the 
Ashtons,  bowed  to  Maria,  spoke  a  few  words  to 
Lizzy,  and  left  the  theatre. 

Lina  sat  at  the  table  alone. » She  was  reading  earn¬ 
estly  ;  and  the  bell  rang,  but  she  did  not  heed  it. 
Suddenly,  she  heard  some  one  mount  the  stairs  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  (before  Smith  had  announced  him)  Mr. 
Hyde  entered  the  room. 

She  started  up ;  and  this  time  the  color  deepened 
on  her  cheek,  and  she  trembled ;  but  he  held  out 
his  hand,  and  she  put  forth  her  own  with  hesita¬ 
tion. 

“  I  hope  I  am  not  intruding,”  said  he.  “  Smith 
told  me  that  you  were  in  the  parlor,  and  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  coming  up.  Have  you  been 
ill,  that  I  have  not  seen  you  for  so  long  ?  You  never 
walk  now,”  and  he  spoke  in  such  a  sad,  reproachful 
tone,  that  Lina  felt  her  heart  beat  quickly.  . 

“  I  am  very  well,  1  thank  you,  Mr.  Hyde,”  she 
replied,  in  a  low  voice.  “  How  is  your  aunt?” 

“  My  aunt  is  very  well,  I  thank  you,  Miss  Frank¬ 
lin,”  he  said  bitterly,  as  he  thought  how  coldly  she 
answered  him.  She  looked  up,  and  the  glance  of 
those  soft  eyes  recalled  him. 


“Have  you  no  curiosity  respecting  my  health?” 
said  he,  hurriedly.  “  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  that 
you  have  deprived  me  of  the  greatest  pleasure  I  had 
on  earth?” 

“I?”  said  she,  in  unfeigned  surprise;  “I— Mr 
Hyde?” 

“Yes,  you,  Lina— you  1  Have  you  not  purposely 
avoided,  me?  when  I  lived  but  to  look  into  your 
sweet  face— when  every  glance  from  your  eyes 
thrilled  through  my  soul !  Now  you  know  it,  Lina 
—now  you  know  how  you  have  taught  me  to  love 
you!”  and  he  stood  before  her.  “I  tell  you — you 
that  T  reverence  above  any  woman  on  earth — that 
from  the  moment  I  beheld  you  in  this  very  room  for 
the  first  time,  I  felt  that  you  were  my  destiny.” 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  leant 
back  in  her  chair ;  her  slight  frame  shook  with  emo¬ 
tion,  but  she  remained  silent.  How  could  she  speak 
— poor,  gentle  dove  ?  The  happiness  of  her  life  was 
gone — forever  gone!  A  veil  had  fallen  from  her 
eyes:  she  had  dreamed  of  strength  in  his  absence; 
but  the  truth  bad  come  to  bid  her  gaze  now  at  her 
weakness,  and  be  crushed  indeed.  He  drew  a 
chair  to  her  side,  and  seated  himself;  but  she  did 
not  move. 

“  Lina,”  said  he,  at  length,  “  speak  to  me,  for  the 
love  of  Heaven!  I  offer  you  my  hand— all  that  I 
have ;  my  heart  has  long  been  yours — and  beg  you 
not  to  felt  me  to  the  earth  with  your  coldness.  Let 
me  be  to  you  the  protector  you  have  needed — let  me 
be  the  friend  to  soothe  your  sorrows.  Can  nothing 
move  you  to  answer  me,  Lina?” 

She  clasped  her  hands.  Her  face  was  deathly 
pale  and  her  lip  quivered,  but  she  roused  herself  to 
speak. 

“Go!  for  God’s  sake,  go!  I  entreat  you!  You 
forget  who  and  what  I  am  in  your  noble,  generous 
love! .  Oh !  that  you  had  never  met  me,  since  I  am 
thus  doomed  to  bring  sorrow  on  your  heart !”  Her 
tears  fell  fast,  and  her  head  sunk  on  her  breast. 

“  And  why,  Lina,  should  you  make  me  wretch¬ 
ed?”  said  he,  taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it  in  his. 
“I  have  not  forgotten  that  you  are  alone  in  the 
world.  'I  do  but  beg  for  the  privilege  of  being  the 
first  in  your  heart — the  one.  to  shield  you  from  dan¬ 
ger  and  sorrow,  if  human  aid  can  there  avail.  Oh ! 
do  not  darken  this  bright  earth,  and  send  me  front 
you.  Be  mine,  Lina— be  to  me  a  guardian  angel !” 

“For  your  own  sake,  I  would  not,”  said  she, 
raising  her  head.  “  Think  again— to-morrow  you 
will  see  that  I  am  right.  'What!  disappoint  your 
friends  by  marrying  me?" 

“Cease,  Lina!”  cried  he.  “For  my  sake  you 
would  not  marry  me — and  for  your  own  then?” 

The  deepest  blush  suffused  her  face,  and  left  it 
pale  again. 

“For  my  own,”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  “for 
my  own,  I  ought  not.  You  might  repent  this  very 
night.  Nay,  hear  me  repeat  it  for  the  last  time — for 
your  own  sake,  I  would  not  marry  you ;  to  make 
you  wretched  afterward.  I  would  not  dream  of  it,” 
she  half  murmured  to  herself;  and  he  looked  at  her 
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•with  a  deeper  love  in' his  heart  than  ■when  he  had 
first  entered.  ] 

“Lina,  tell  me  truly — have  you  no  feeling  for  me 
that  you  act  thus  ?  I  could  almost  have  sworn  you 
loved  me  just  now;  but  how  could  love  beget  such 
chilling  arguments  as  yours?  Have  you  no  more 
faith  in  me,  than' to  deem  me  capable  of  regretting  it 
were  von  my  wife  ?  Has  your  own  heart  not  soft¬ 
ened  at  sight  of  my  suffering?  is  there  nothing  there 
for  me  ?” 

“You  torture  me,”  she  said,  looting  at  him  wilh 
a  wild  glance,  “  but  it  is  due  to  you.  I  do  love  you 
with  all  the  devotion  of  a  heart  capable  of  the  deep¬ 
est,  truest  affection,  froin  its  very  desolation.  I  have 
felt  that  your  presence  was  beginning  to  be  the  sun¬ 
light  of  my  life — that  the  earth  grew  dark  daring 
these  weary  days  when  I  dared  not  meet  you.  I  owed 
you  this— I  would  not  have  you  think  me  insensible 
to  such  a  love  as  yours.  But  I  would  not  marry  you 
— to  grieve  you  hereafter ;  to  have  you  mortified  in 
recalling  the  past  life  of  the  woman  you  had  chosen 
lobe  your  wife.” 

“Lina!”  he  exclaimed,  with  that  radiant  smile 
she  had  so  loved  to  meet,  “you  love  me — that  is 
what  1  ask,  my  gentle  one !  my  beautiful !  Could 
you  refuse  to  make  me  the  happiest  of  mortals  after 
such  an  avowal  ?  "Will  you  doubt,  when  you  assure 
me  that  you  know  the  depth  of  love  gushing  at  my 
heart— when  you  know  how  surely  you  condemn 
me  to  a  life-time  of  misery  ?” 

She  placed  both  her  hands  in  his. 

“Not  to  a  life-time  of  misery,  Edgar — you  must 
learn  to  forget  me.  Ah !  bow  little  you  know  me  if 
you  think  I  could  selfishly  destroy  the  many  fond 
hopes  that  bang  around  you !  Go,  then !  leave  me 
to  pray  for  your  happiness.  Forget  me,  and  love 
another — whose  birth  is  not  a  mystery.” 

“Forget  you,  Lina!  love  another!  can  you  act 
thus  by  me?”  said  he,  reproachfully.  She  turned 
away  with  a  look  of  agony,  that  fully  revealed  her 
suffering.  ' 

“Even  your  pleading  cannot  move  me  to  wrong 
von.’  Do  not  add  to  my  wretchedness  by  remaining 
here,  I  beseech  you.  Leave  me  to  my  bitter  lot — it 
can  be  sweetened  by  the  knowledge  of  your  own 
success  in  the  world,  when  you  will  have  forgotten 
me.  and  another  more  worthy  has  filled  my  place  in 
your  heart.” 

“  And  you  can  say  this  calmly,  Lina?”  asked  he, 
sadly  gazing  upon  her. 

“Ay,  calmly!  Does  grief  show  itself  only  by 
tears  and  sobs  ?  Is  there  no  ‘  worm  in  the  bud  ’  that 
cats  away  the  heart  of  the  rose  .while  yet  it  blooms? 
You  know  that  mine  is  an  outward  calm,  taught  me 
in  my  school  of  sorrow.  Be  just  and  generous. 
Farewell !”  she  faltered,  extending  her  hand,  “  may 
God  bless  you !” 

He  took  it,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  it — he  saw  that 
she  would  not  yield,  and  the  sun  of  his  life  seemed 
to  go  down. 

“I  go,  Lina,”  he  said,  in  a  deep  tone  of  sorrow. 
“  You  doom  me  to  misery,  indeed.  But,  I  have  still 


an  object  in  life,  and  I  will  never  rest  until  I  find  a 
clue  to  your  parentage.  Promise  me,  then,  that  if 
ever  your  lot  changes,  I  may  claim  you  as  my  own. 
Promise  me  this,  Lina?” 

“  I  promise,  then,”  said  she,  with  a  sad  smile. 
“  Do  not  dream  of  such  an  event,  lest  the  hope  be 
blasted.  I  have  lived  too  long  forgotten  and  un¬ 
sought,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  home  or  kin¬ 
dred.  But  I  am  not  ungrateful :  I  shall  pray  for  you 
with  niy  last  breath,  as  one  who  so  disinterestedly 
— so  nobly  gave  his  love  to  a  lonely,  deserted  or¬ 
phan.” 

He  was  gone— she  sat  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  and  the  time  flew  unheeded  over  her  bowed 
head.  Years  were  passing — to  her  years  of  anguish ; 
and  when  she  sought  her  pillow,  (wrestling  with  de¬ 
spair — praying,  once  more,  for  strength  to  suffer  as 
she  ought,)  her  cheeks  seemed  wasting  away,  and 
her  eyes  were  wild  and  haggard.  She  heard  gay 
voices  in  the  parlor,  (so  lately  the  scene  of  her 
wretched  parting,)  and  tried  to  shut  out  the  sicken¬ 
ing  sound ;  but,  when  Lizzy’s  light  footstep  passed 
her  door  an  hour  after,  she  was  still  struggling  with 
her  thoughts,  and  longing  for  sleep — for  a  few  hours 
of  forgetfulness. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  weight  upon  her  brain, 

That  ever  pressed  her  blue-veined  eyelids  down ; 

But  could  not  dim  her  lustrous  eyes  with  pain, 

Nor  seam  her  forehead  with  the  faintest  frown. 

She  was,  as  it  were,  proud. 

So  young  to  be  allowed, 

To  follow  Him  who  wore  the  thorny  crown.  . 

R.  M.  MitXES. 

Some  griefs  there  aro  which  grief  alone  can  guess, 

And  so  we  leave  whate’er  he  felt,  untold : 

Light  steps  profane  the  heart’s  deep  loneliness. 

Bui. WEE. 

Lina  arose  at  daylight,  gladly  quitting  her  sleep¬ 
less  couch,  and  dressing  herself  hastily,  put  on  her 
cloak  and  hood  for  a  walk  to  church.  The  bell  for  the 
first  morning-service  was  just  ringing;  and  she  went 
down  the  quiet  street  with  a  resolution  to  throw  her¬ 
self  at  the  feet  of  her  Redeemer  and,  in  bis  holy 
temple,  vow  to  let  no  sorrow  turn  her  from  a  life  of 
usefulness  to  unavailing  regrets.  She  felt  that  she 
could  be  strong  again  when  the  first  bitterness  of  her 
trial  was  past;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  her  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  misery  of  which  she  had  been  the  inno¬ 
cent  cause,  there  might  have  been  a  mitigation  of 
that — but  Lina  suffered  not  for  herself  alone,  and  she 
had  imposed  on  her  heart  the  Eard_lask  of  praying 
that  she  would  he  forgotten. 

It  was  a  cold,  bleak  morning,  and  the  wind  blew 
sharply  in  her  face ;  but  the  cold  did  her  good.  It 
forced  her  to  think  of  her  bodily  self— to  wrap  the  cloak 
closer  around  ber,  and  draw  her  veil  over  her  face — 
to  remember  the  many  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  after  a  night  in  the  open  air:  the  helpless 
infants — the  weak,  fainting  mothers,  and  the  despair¬ 
ing  men'.  On  the  steps  of  the  church  sat  a  wretched 
woman,  with  a  child,  half-clad  in  her  arms.  Lina 
dropped  some  silver  in  her  outstretched  hand 
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“For  God’s  sake,  go  and  bay  clothing  for  your 
little' one !”  said  she;  “  it  will  die  with  the  cold.” 

“Bread  firft,  bless  your  beautiful  face!”  replied 
the  woman,  rising.  “  May  the  mother  of  sorrows 
pray  for  you — may  she  be  heard  in  one  petition,  to 
keep  you  from  suffering.” 

And,  as  Lina  entered  the  church,  there  seemed  a 
lessening  of  the  weight  upcn  her  breast.  She  knelt 
reverently,  and  forgot  the  world  as  she  prayed  for 
him  she  loved  and  for  his  welfare.  She  felt  that  she 
could  bear  in  silence  and  with  cheerfulness  were  he 
spared ;  and  though  her  face  bore  evidence  on  her 
return  of  her  last  night’s  painful  vigil,  she  met  the 
family  at  breakfast  with  her  usual  smile. 

Lizzy  had  not  yet  come  down,  and  her  she  trem¬ 
bled  to  see — knowing  that  nothing  could  escape  her 
watchful  eye ;  but  she  strove  to  eat  and  force  her¬ 
self  to  be  cheerful,  that  no  one  else  should  remark  a 
change. 

Lizzy  entered  at  last ;  she,  too,  had  been  out,  but 
on  a  different  errand.  She  had  taken  a  morning 
walk  with  her  lover ;  and  they  both  looked  so  happy 
as  they  apologized  for  their  tardiness,  that  Mr.  Ash¬ 
ton  declared  them  perfectly  excusable. 

“"What  have  you  been  doing,  Lina,  to  get  so 
pale  ?”  said  Lewis,  as  he  seated  himself  opposite  to 
her.  “  Nay,  you  are  rosy  enough,  now,  in  all  con¬ 
science.  I  never  saw  people  blush  for  being  told 
they  were  pale  until  now.”  added  he,  laughing,  as 
the  girl’s  face  flushed  painfully. 

She  steadied  her  voice.  “I  blush  to  be  stared  at 
so  unmercifully.  Lizzy,  do  teach  him  to  behave 
better  in  future,  will  you  ?”  and  she  turned  to  her 
friend  with  a  forced  smile. 

“Lewis,  be  quiet,  sir !”  said  Lizzy.  I  wont  have 
Lina  annoyed.  Eat  your  breakfast — mamma  has 
asked  you  whether  you  liked  your  coffee  sweet,  and 
you  do  not  answer.  You  deserve  to  be  punished, 
and  "have  no  sugar  at  all.  Do  n’t  expect  any  better 
treatment  from  me.” 

But  Lizzy,  too,  observed  those  heavy  eyes  in 
spite  of  her  laugh,  and  following  her  into  the  nursery, 
sjie  began  that  very  scrutiny  Lina  had  feared  to 
undergo. 

“  Something  is  wrong,  Lina,”  said  she,  laying  her 
hand  upon  her  shoulder.  “  You  look  iff  and  out  of 
spirits.  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

“I  am  perfectly  well,  Lizzy,  but,  as  you  say 
truly,  I  am  out  of  spirits.  When  I  entreat  you,  as 
my  best  friend,  not  to  question  me,”  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  heavy  tears,  “  you  will,  I  am  sure,  let  me 
try  to  recover  them  as  I  ought.  Do  not  remark  my 
looks,  dearest,  kindest  Lizzy !  Let  me  struggle  and 
conquer  as  I  have  learned  to  do.” 

“Secrets  from  me!”  said  Lizzy,  reproachfully. 
“I  do  not  deserve  this,  Lina !” 

Poor  Lina !  this  was  one  of  her  trials — and  she 
burst  into  tears.  To  have  Lizzy  reproach  her  1 
She  sobbed  on,  and  an  arm  glided  around  her  neck. 

“  Dear  Lina !  I  will  not  be  unreasonable.  I  would 
not  grieve  you  for  the  world.  Bleep  your  secret  and 
promise  me  to  be  happy;”  and  Lizzy  kissed  the 


grateful  upturned  face  that  smiled  through  the  tears 
falling  over  it,  trying  to  cheer  the  suffering  Lina 
into  calmness  by  sweet  words  and  caresses,  until 
Marianne  entered  for  her  lessons. 

She  went  to  her  room  and  pondered  in  vain  over 
Lina’s  pale  cheeks.  What  could  be  grieving  her 
now?  She  must  warn  Lewis  not  to  notice  her 
looks  again,  not  to  call  attention  to  her  as  he  did 
this  morning;  and  remembering  that  she  had  not 
arranged  her  flowers,  she  descended  the  stairs  and 
entered  the  back  parlor.  The  vases  stood  upon  the 
table,  and  she  began  sorting  her  beautiful  bouquets 
from  a  basket  at  her  side,  putting  by  two  camillias 
destined  for  Lina’s  hair  at  the  opera  that  evening, 
as  Mr.  Ashton  had  consented  to  her  kind  plan  of 
taking  them  in  a  latticed  box,  that  they  might  not  be 
disturbed. 

Her  task  finished,  she  sealed  herself  in  the  arm¬ 
chair  occupied  by  Lina  the  night  previous,  and  took 
up  a  book,  when  something  glittering  under  the 
table  attracted  her  attention.  She  stooped  to  ex¬ 
amine  it,  and  picked  up  a  ring  of  chased  gold.  She 
knew  it  directly— it  wSs  Edgar’s ;  and,  strange  to 
tell,  she  remembered  to  have  seen  it  on  his  finger 
as  he  spoke  to  her  at  the  opera.  A  light  flashed 
across  her  mind,  and  she  hurried  out  into  th<» 
housekeeper’s  room  with  a  light  step,  snatching  up 
the  basket  cf  stems  and  leaves  as  an  excuse  for  hex 
visit. 

“  Marguerite,  I  wish  you  would  dust  this  nicely 
for  me.  It  is  almost  brown  with  its  constant  jour 
neys  to  the  garden.  Has  mamma  been  down  yet  ?’ 

“  Yes,  Miss  Lizzy,  the  madam  has  just  left.  I 
will  scour  your  basket  after  I  have  dusted  it,  and 
that  will  whiten  it  very  much,  ma’am.” 

“  Thank  you,  Marguerite.  My  vases  will  wan* 
some  soap  and  water  to-morrow — they  look  quite 
dull ;  I  wish  that  Smith  wo.uld  not  forget  to  clean 
those  beds  in  the  garden^— I  told  him  about  it  two 
days  ago.” 

“  Smith  is  quite  forgetful,  Miss  Lizzy.  Last  night, 
after  Miss  Lina  had  told  him  not  to  let  nobody  in  at 
all,  ma’  am,  he  goes  and  brings  Mr.  Hyde  up  to 
yrhere  she  was  sitting  so  comfortably  in  the  back 
parlor.  I  know  she  was  vexed,  cause  Miss  Lina 
never  will  see  folks  when  my  mistress  is  out.” 

And  so  Lizzy  found  out  without  asking.  Edgar 
had  seen  them  at  the  opera,  and  his  visit  was  for 
Lina  alone.  She  knew  him  too  well  not  to  be 
assured  that  if  he  loved  Lina,  it  was  as  an  equal ; 
and  when  that  same  day  Lewis  confided  to  her  that 
something  seemed  to  have  affected  his  cousin 
.  deeply,  the  truth  was  guessed,  indeed.  But  she  re¬ 
mained  silent;  she  respected  his  feelings,  and  tried 
to  content  her  busy  mind  with  watching  Lina,  and 
wondering  if  there  were  no  remedy.  She  had  no 
idea  that  poor  Lina  had  learned  to  love  already,  and 
feared  that  she  was  suffering  from  indignation  and 
wounded  pride. 

But  Lina  grew  cheerful  again.  She  was  thinner, 
it  is  true,  and  subject  to  deep  fits  of  thought,  but 
as  she  acknowledged  that  she  was  feeling  some- 
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■what  weak,  no  one  knew  to  the  contrary  "but  Lizzy, 
and  her  knowledge  was  too  uncertain  to  be  at  all 
satisfactory.  We  must  give  her  credit,  however, 
for  her  discretion. 

She  returned  the  ring  to  Mr.  Hyde  with  a  note, 
stating  that  it  had  been  found  on  the  carpet,  and  had 
probably  rolled  away  In  consequence  of  a  bad  habit 
he  bad  of  putting  it  off  and  on.  “  Come  to  the 
opera  to-night,”  she  added,  “we  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  until  now  by  the  weather.  Lewis  will 
guide  you  if  yon  have  forgotten  the  way  there,  as 
completely  as  you  have  that  to  our  house.  I  would 
never  have  known  you  were  living  yet,  but  for 
him.” 

“  Edgar  will  see  you  to-night,”  said  Lewis,  as 
he  left  her.  “  He  looks  very  badly,  but  as  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  is  striving  to  be  himself,  in  spite  of 
whatever  it  is  that  torments  him,  I  will  not  annoy 
him  with  questions.” 

“  Nor  will  I,  then,”  was  her  reply.  “  So  tell 
him  how  glad  I  will  be  to  see  him  once  more  in 
spite  of  his  ingratitude.”  ^ 

And  she  ran  off  to  bid  Lina  prepare  for  conquest 
and  delight  at  her  first  visit  to  any  crowded  assem¬ 
bly.  She  anticipated  so  much  pleasure  from  wit¬ 
nessing  her  friend’s  surprise,  her  enjoyment  of  the 
music ;  and  Lina  smiled  gratefully  as  she  rattled  on. 
She  had  consented  to  oblige  Lizzy,  but  inwardly 
shrunk  from  going  amid  such  a  throng  of  strangers. 
She  set  out  with  a  beating  heart,  and  did  not  turn 
her  eyes  until  she  found  herself  seated  in  the  snug 
little  box,  where  she  could  see  to  her  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  without  being  seen. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  the  overture  to  Norma 
began.  She  listened  entranced— leaning  her  head 
upon  her  hand  she  riveted  her  eyes  upon  the  stage, 
gazing  with  spell-bound  interest  upon  the  crowd  of 
Druids  in  their  flowing  gowns — startled  by  the  deep 
voice  of  Oroveso,  and  the  magnificent  chorus  that 
followed  his  recitation. 

The  appearance  of  Norma  herself  was,  as  Lizzy 
said,  a  perfect  triumph,  if  she  could  have  witnessed 
our  heroine’s  start  of  pleasure.  She  clasped  her 
hands  in  speechless  delight  during  the  whole  of  Casta' 
Diva,  and  bent  her  head  lower  still  to  conceal  her 
tears.  She  was  indeed  surprised  and  enchanted. 

The  curtain  fell  again,  and  with  the  soft  tones  of 
the  gentle  Adalgisa  still  in  her  ear,  she  turned  to 
express  her  thanks  to  Mr.  Ashton  for  the  enjoyment 
he  afforded  her.  But  the  head  that  leant  forward 
was  rich  in  dark  and  wavy  hair — the  voice  that 
greeted  her  was  one  that  sent  the  color  then  burning 
in  her  cheek  from  excitement,  back  to  her  heart, 
and  she  turned  once  more  to  the  stage,  pale  and 
trembling — happy,  yet  not  daring  to  be  so,  in  the 
presence  of  one  so  dear  and  yet  so  utterly  lost  to  her. 

Lizzy’s  keen  eye  saw  the  whole  at  a  glance,  but 
she  went  on  talking  to  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Hyde  bent 
down,  uttering  a  sweet  name  in  his  musical  voice — 

“  You  condemn  me  to  suffering  enough,  God 
knows,  without  letting  me  see  that  I  am  unwel¬ 
come.” 


She  turned  to  him  with  a  calm  look  of  sorrow, 
but  she  had  triumphed  over  her  weakness  and  could 
speak.  She  remembered  that  she  had  to  school  her¬ 
self  to  meet  him,  and  that,  too,  as  a  mere  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“  You  are  not  unwrelcome,  Mr.  Hyde ;  I  am  happy 
to  see  you  again.  I  wish  you  would  assure  me  of 
your  own — ” 

“  I  can  assure  you  of  miy  misery,  Lina,”  inter¬ 
rupted  he.  “  Look  at  me  and  see  your  work.” 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  beheld  the  change  a  week 
had  wrought,  and  the  glance  of  deep  anguish  that 
followed  seemed  to  soothe  him. 

“  It  will  ever  be  the  same,  Lina— yon  know  it  but 
too  well.  You,  too,  are  changed.” 

Her  tears  were  falling  fast,  and  she  rejoiced  as  the 
curtain  rose  that  she  might  seek  safety  in  looking  on 
the  stage.  But  her  pleasure  was  gone — the  music 
seemed  cold  to  her  troubled  spirit,  and  she  likened 
herself  to  the  sad  and  suffering  Adalgisa,  and  longed 
to  bewail  her  fate  m  the  touching  accents  that  were 
gushing  from  her  hapless  lips. 

Mr.  Hyde  remained  in  the  box.  He  could  not  tear 
himself  away,  and  Lizzy  did  her  best,  between  the 
acts,  to  keep  up  a  conversation.  Lewis  came  in 
with  a  message  from  Calypso  Castellan.  Her  aunt, 
Madame  de  Villeret,  had  arrived,  and  Lizzy  must 
come  and  see  her  on  the  morrow.  "What  was  she 
hiding  herself  for  ? 

“  Did  you  see  her  aunt,  Lewis?”  asked  she. 

“No;  she  is  ‘hiding  herself,’  as  you  are  to¬ 
night.  But  Calypso  says  she  is  loveliness  per¬ 
sonified.” 

“"Well,  tell  her  I  will  go  to-morrow  like  a  good 
girl,  and  be  introduced  to  her.  1  am  anxious  to  see 
her,  for  Calypso  talks  of  nothing  else.” 

“Villars !  who  on  earth  is  that  beautiful  creature 
in  the  box  you  have  just  left  ?”  cried  a  young  man, 
catching  him  by  the  arm.  “  I  have  been  watching 
her  through  that  abominable  lattice  ever  since  I  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Ashton  up  the  steps.” 

“O  dea  certe,”  said  Lewis,  laughing.  “She 
went  into  that  provoking  box  on  purpose  to  avoid 
such  saucy  fellows  as  Alphonse  Castellan.  1  have  a 
message  to  your  sister — let  me  go.” 

“Not  until  you  tell  me  her  name,”  said  his  ques¬ 
tioner,  detaining  him.  “  May  I  go  in  and  speak  to 
your  fiancee?' 

“Certainly— I  am  not  jealous,  though  perfectly 
aware  of  your  anxiety  to  see  Miss  Ashton.  Go 
along— Hyde  is  there  to  watch  for  me  and  overhear 
your  whispers.” 

Mr.  Castellan  laughed  and  went  on  to  Lizzy’s 
box.  Lina’s  face  was  turned  to  him  as  he  entered, 
and  he  started  back.  Lizzy  introduced  her,  and  be 
remained  a  few  moments  only,  seeming  . somewhat 
agitated  and  unable  to  converse.  He  stooped  down 
as  Lina  turned  away — 

“Did  you  say  that  your  friend’s  name  was  Miss 
Franklin?”  whispered  he. 

;  Lizzy  nodded  an  affirmative,  and  bowing,  he  left 
|  her  with  another  look  at  her  companion. 
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“I  never  saw  anything  like  it,”  he  said,  as -he 
went  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  theatre:  “  But 
it ’s  no  use  mentioning  it  to  open  old  wounds.” 

And  meeting  Lewis,  he  playfully  declared  that  he 
had  lost  his  heart,  and  hoped  he  would  be  excused  if 
it  were  not  to  Lizzy. 

“  I  am  struck  dumb,  Yillars — blind,  too,  with  the 
lightning  of  such  eyes.  I  hope  Hyde  has  not  appro¬ 
priated  her  heart  already.  I  thought  he  looked  pro¬ 
foundly  in  love,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  but  I  wish 
him  no  success.” 

And  a  veil  fell  from  Lewis’s  eyes  as  he  recog¬ 
nized,  for  the  first  time,  the  probable  cause  of  his 
cousin’s  depression  of  mind.  He  sighed  deeply — it 
never  entered  his  head  that  the  proud,  fastidious 
man  he  dearly  loved  and  admired,  could  sue  for  the 
love  of  one  so  enveloped  in  mystery  as  Lina  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  thus  he  sighed  over  the  hopelessness  of  such 
a  passion  and  the  pain  it  must  occasion. 

But  the  opera  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he 
looked  up  as  Norma  uttered  her  fearful  “To 
Norma”  and  joined  in  the  plaudits  that  followed 
her  clear  tones  and  the  graceful,  noble  attitude  she 
assumed.  His  thoughts  merged  into  the  music  he 
was  hearing,  and  even  the  most  sorrowful  heart  in 
that  brilliant  crowd,  one  even  more  crushed  than 
Lina’s,  forgot  its  woes  until  the  audience  was  shut 
out  from  the  painted  scenes — the  mock  agony  of 
others,  and  remembered  the  reality. 

The  throng  moved  on — Lizzy  was  in  front  with 
Lewis,  and  Lina  had  Mr.  Ashton’s  arm.  Suddenly 
he  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  consigning  his  charge 
to  Mr.  Hyde,  darted  into  the  crowd  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gallery.  He  looked  back  once  and  called 
to  him  to  go  on  without  him,  and  although  they 
waited  some  time  in  hopes  of  his  rejoining  them  he 
did  not  appear,  and  Edgar  sprang  into  the  carriage 
after  Lewis  to  linger  a  little  while  longer  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  her  he  loved,  and  hear  the  sweet  voice 
utter  “good-night”  once  more. 

Smith  came  out  to  the  carriage.  Mrs.  Ashton 
begged  they  would  come  in  to  supper,  although  she 
could  not  herself  attend  them.  Miss  Ashton  was  not 
well,  and  she  would  remain  with  her.  Lizzy  ran  up 
to  her  sister’s  room.  Maria  was  feverish  and  rest¬ 
less,  but  as  it  was  only  a  cold,  her  mother  sent  her 
down  again  to  her  companions,  and  told  her  she 
might  return  if  she  liked  after  supper. 

They  did- not  remain  long.  Mr.  Hyde  was  in  a 
silent  mood,  and  Lina  was  never  very  talkative. 
Lizzy  and  Lewis  in  a  tete-a-tete  would  have  iound 
the  time,  like  all  lovers,  much  too  short,  but  there 
was  not  so  much  to  say  with  a  third  and  fourth,  and 
altogether  they  formed  a  dull  quartette. 

Lewis  followed  her  to  the  parlor  to  whisper  a 
good-night,  and  Mr.  Hyde  remained  alone  with 
Lina.  She  was  going  out  of  the  room,  but  he  stop¬ 
ped  her. 

“  May  I  write  to  you,  Lina?” 

“  It  would  be  increasing  my  wretchedness  to  hear 
of  yours.  Once  more — forget  me.”  She  held  out 
her  hand  and  he  pressed  it  fondly. 


“ Never — never  while  I  live !”  said  he.  “  I  will 
hope  for  something  more  than  coldness  from  you, 
Lina — I  will  force  you  with  a  gentle  force  to  yield. 
God  bless  you !” 

They  had  been  gone  some  time  when  Mr.  Asliton 
returned.  He  sent  for  Lizzy. 

“  I  have  been  all  this  time  looking  for  the  lady 
who  bears  such  a  singular  resemblance  to  Liua. 

I  saw  her  to-night  as  we: were  leaving  the  theatre.” 

“Is  it  possible !”  exclaimed  she,  much  agitated. 

“  Dear  father,  could  you  not  find  her  ?” 

.  “  No,  child — I  lost  her  in  the  crowd.  But  I  must 
try  again.  Cheer  up,  Lizzy — I  am  not  daunted  by 
this  little  defeat — I  will  have  that  portrait  down  a* 
— -’s  book-store,  and  see  if  any  one  will  feel  inter 
estedin.  it.  We  are  leaning  on  a  poor  reed,  to  be 
sure,  but  1  cannot  help  thinking  Lina  better  bom 
than  to  be  a  poor  foundling.” 

The  next  day  it  rained  heavily,  and  no  one  could 
leave  the  house.  The  weather  continued  unfair, 
and  Maria’s  cold  grew  worse.  She  was  confined 
to  her  bed,  and  Mrs.  Ashton  began  to  be  uneasy. 

She  sent  for  Doctor  Lewis.  He  came,  and  looked 
rather  grave — he  did  not  like  her  symptoms,  and 
promised  to  return  in  the  evening.  He  met  Lizzy  on 
the  stairs  and  stopped  to  speak  to  her. 

“Maria  is  very  sick,  Lizzy,  and  you  and  the  chii 
dren  must  keep  out  of  her  room.  I  told  your  mother 
so.  1  had  a  message  from  Isabel  for  you  about 
Madame  de  Villeret,  but  I  have  forgotten  it.  She 
wants  to  see  you  and  Lina,  and  wonders  why  you 
do  n’t  go  to  her.  Lewis  will  be  here  presently,  so 
good-bye.  Mind  what  I  tell  you— keep  out  of 
Maria’s  room.” 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Alas,  for  the  plans  in  poor  Lina’s  favor !  The 
next  day  was  one  of  terror  and  anxiety.  Maria’s 
disease  was  declared  to  be  the  small-pox,  and  Mrs. 
Ashton  sat  wringing  her  hands  in  despair. 

“  What  is  to  be  done  ?”  said  she,  looking  at  Doctor 
Lewis.  “  My  God  !  what  is  to  become  of  us  now  ? 
My  child — my  poor  children !” 

“  Ay,  madam ;  they  must  be  cared  for  immedi¬ 
ately,”  replied  he.  “  Lizzy  and  the  others  must  go 
to  Greenvale  within  the  hour.  There  is  danger 
every  minute  that  they  stay  here.  Where  is  Ash¬ 
ton;  he  will  attend  to  every  thing— you,  my  dear 
madam,  are  wanted  by  your  sick  child.” 

She  sat  like  one  unable  to  move.  Selfish  as  she 
was,  her  care  was  all  for  Maria  and  the  rest.  She 
shrank  not  from  her  painful  task  of  nursing  the 
wretched  girl,  whose  moans  of  suffering  and  dis¬ 
content  were  harrowing  indeed,  as  she  raved  over 
her  possible  disfigurement.  She  gave  no  thought 
to  higher  things,  and  her  mother  wept  ceaselessly, 
uttering  vain  words  of  comfort  to  her  world-loving 
child; 

Mr.  Ashton  was  painfully  distressed.  He  knew 
that  Maria’s  life  was  in  danger— be  dreamt  not  of 
looks  destroyed,  but  of  the  mother’s  wretchedness 
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and  her  fear  of  death.  Pale  and  sad,  he  announced 
to  Lizzy  his  intention  of  sending  her  to  Greenvale 
■with  the  children.  She  refused  positively  until  he 
firmly  insisted  upon  it.  He  had  to  be  stern  to  his 
gentle  Lizzy,  even  when  his  heart  bled  for  her,  as 
she  clung  to  him  weeping  and  entreating  to  remain 
and  share  her  mother’s  trials. 

Lina  was  the  only  one  of  any. use.  She  packed 
the  trunks,  sent  Smith  with  an  order  for  provisions, 
and  forgot  nothing  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor  exiles. 
The  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  she  led  the  chil¬ 
dren  down  stairs,  trying  to  comfort  themasthey  sob¬ 
bed  beside  her.  They  were  terrified  at  thf  gloom 
around  them,  and  could  not  understand  that  they 
were  not  to  see  Maria. 

Mrs.  Ashton  was  in  the  library  with  her  husband 
and  Lizzy,  and  Lina  whispered  that  the  carriage 
was  ready. 

“  Then  get  your  bonnet,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Ash¬ 
ton,  “  we  must  start.” 

“Iam  not  going  to  Greenvale,”  said  she  quietly. 
“Mrs.  Ashton  must  not  be  left  alone.” 

“Impossible,  my  child!”  exclaimed  he,  much  af¬ 
fected.  “I  will  have  a  nurse  to-day.  Tou  must 
go — there  is  danger  for  you  as  well  as  for  the  rest.” 

“  I  do  not  shrink  from  danger,  Mr.  Ashton,”  was 
her  calm  reply.  “I  will  remain  here,  for  a  strange 
nurse  will  irritate  Miss  Ashton  and  be  a  nuisance  to 
her  mother.  Get  one  if  you  like — but  I  can  be  of 
use  in  many  ways.  Go  Lizzy — do  not  wait.” 

Mrs.  Ashton  looked  up.  “Lina,  go  poor  child! 
You  must  not  stay  here  to  risk  your  life.  You,  too, 
with  that  beautiful  face  to  ruin.” 

She  blushed  deeply.  “  There  are  hone  to  mourn 
for  me,  Mrs.  Ashton.  I  have  neither  father,  mother, 
brother  nor  sister ;  I  have  no  kindred  on  the  wide 
earth  that  I  know  of.  As  for  my  face,  if  it  were 
disfigured  by  my  catching  the  small-pox,  there  are 
none  again  to  love  me  the  less,  and  I  put  no  value 
on  smooth  skin  for  my  own  sake.  I  must  stay  here 
— I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  would  fain  repay, 
and  if  the  children  are  safe,  and  Lizzy,  that  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  Think  of  your  terrors,  alone  with  Miss  Ash¬ 
ton — with  a  hired  nurse  whom  you  would  not  trust. 
Think  of  the  fatigue  that  might  undermine  your 
health,  so  precious  to  your  family.  Go,  my  dear 
children— go,  my  best  Lizzy.  God  bless  you!” 

She  kissed  them  hastily,  and  as  they  left  the 
room  Mrs.  Ashton  clasped  her  arms  around  the 
noble,  generous  girl. 

“My  good  child,”  said  she,  “you  are  better  than 
we  deserve,  and  you  owe  me  no  debt  of  gratitude, 
God  knows.  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your 
kind  thought  of  me.  Now  that  you  have  insisted 
upon  remaining  I  can  tell  you  how  much  I  dreaded 
to  be  left  alone.  I  knew  that  my  children  must  go, 
but  never  dreamed  of  keeping  you  or  them,  and  you 
have  proved  yourself  a  true  friend  in  my  distress, 
Lina.  I  know  what  a  pillar  of  strength  I  have  now 
to  lean  on.” 

Meanwhile  Lizzy  was  met  at  the  hall  door  by 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Hyde.  They  were  both  too  full  of 


sympathy  to  say  much,  and  the  sight  of  her  tears 
was  agony.to  the  former  as  he  silently  pressed  her 
hand  in  his. 

Miss  Folderol  came  up  to  them.  She  had  met 
Smith  in  town,  learned  the  news,  and  displayed 
through  her  volubility  tin  usual  feeling  as  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  console  Lizzy  and  her  father. 

“And  where  is  Lina?”  said  she,  turning  around.  ' 

Lizzy  looked  timidly  at  Mr.  Hyde.  He  bent  for¬ 
ward  to  listen. 

“We  could  not  get  her  to  leave  mammar-no  en¬ 
treaties  could  prevail.  We  did  our  best,  but  she 
was  as  firm  as  she  always  is  when  bent  on  a  good 
object.” 

“Great  heavens!”  said  Mr.  Hyde,  “to  what 
danger  she  exposes  herself!  How  reckless !” 

“  She  is  not  reckless,”  said  Lizzy  gently,  her  lip 
quivering  as  she  saw  how  pale  he  was.  “  She  is 
only  too  good.” 

Miss  F olderol  touched  her  arm.  “ I  don’t  know, 
my  dear,  whether  this  is  a  time  to  say  it,  but  1  may 
not  see  you  again ;  I  was  on  my  way  when  Smith 
met  me,  to  tell  you  that  I  had  seen  to-day  the  lady 
you  all  thought  so  much  like  Lina.” 

“Where— where?”  said  Lizzy,  eagerly.  “Tell 
us,  my  good  Miss  Folderol.” 

“  At  Madame  B - ’s.  She.  purchased  a  gray 

silk  dress — if  you  can  discover  any  thing  by  that.” 

“We  will  go  there,  Lizzy,”  said  Lewis,  handing 
her  into  the  carriage.  “Depend  on  us,  and  God 
bless  you.” 

“  Go  to  my  father  first,  he  saw  that  same  lady  at 
the  theatre ;  and  this  dreadful  weather,  with  Maria’s 
illness,  prevented  our  seeking  her.” 

The  carriage  rolled  off,  and  the  two  cousins 
learned  from  Mr.  Ashton  what  he  knew  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  lady.  Into  no  better  hands  could  lie  confide 
poor  Lina’s  interest.  One  loved  her  for  his  Lizzy’s 
sake,  the  other  for  her  own.  And  thus  they  set  out 
on  their  errand,  not  daring  to  hope,  but  eager  to 
fathom  the  doubts  that  hung  around  Lina’s  origin. 

They  soon  reached  Madame  B - ’s,  and  ad¬ 

dressed  themselves  to  her.  She  called  one  of  the 
young  girls  in  the  back-room. 

“  Who  sold  a  gray  silk  dress  this  morning,  to  a 
r  lady  who  was  here  an  hour  or  two  ago?” 

“  Cest  Ma'amselle  Delphine,  madame”  was  the 
reply.  _ 

Ma’amselle  Delphine  was  called,  came  in  and 
was  questioned  closely.  She  did  not  know  the 
lady’s  name.  She  was  with  Madame  Castellan 
however,  if  monsieur  knew  her .” 

Lewis  bowed  and  thanked  her.  They  proceeded 
to  Rampart  street  without  delay,  and  inquired  for 
the  ladies  of  the  house. 

“  They  all  left  for  the  coast  this  morning,  sir,  with 
madame’s  sister.  They  will  not  be-  back  for  a  month 
or  so.” 

“Was  madame  out  shopping  this  morning?” 

“  No,  monsieur;  she  was  too  busy  for  that.”  And 
they  went  homeward. 

[To  he  continued. 
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•  All  «*vil,  to  thy  clear,  calm  eye*, 

Was  hut  of  tniriMrnl  dale ; 

'|*i s  not  for  smelt,  like  us,  to  sit 
Aiul  weej»,  ami  love,  mid  wail!11 

"Who  is  there  7  Open  the  door,  and  yon 
,111  have  more  light." 

I  Ud  risen  in  the  morning,  without  waiting 
for  the  hell,  and  was  groping  in  the  dim  light 
of  ray  room,  which  was  rather  a  large  oloset, 
that  had  some  time  been  partitioned  off  from 
the  next  room,  for  it  was  very  dimly  lighted, 
chiefly  by  means  of  a  glass  upper  half  of  a 
doer,  opposite  to  the  one  which  led  from  the 
landing  or  hall  from  which  I  had  entered  the 
night  before,  when  I  heard  the  above  words. 
Not  thinking  them  addressed  to  me,  I  kept 
groping  about,  until  the  same  gentle  voice  said, 
again, 

II  Who  is  it  7  Why  don’t  you  open  the  door?" 
“It  is  me  I”  I  said,  timidly  opening  the 

door,  for  1  was  not  yet  quite  sure  that  I  was 
the  person  addressed. 

11  Not  very  grammatically  answered ;  but 
come  forward,  and  let  me  see  'me'.’  ” 

I  advanced  into  the  room  and  toward  the 
bedside,  whore  some  one  lay,  supported  by  pil¬ 
lows.  A  small  fluid  lamp  burnod  upon  the 
table  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  which  the  oc¬ 
cupant  extinguished  with  her  thin  hand,  say¬ 
ing,  as  she  did  so — 

“  Please  draw  back  that  curtain,  and  let  in 
more  light ;  it  must  be  niter  daybreak." 

I  did  so,  and  by  the  gray  dawn  of  that  morn¬ 
ing  I  looked  into  the  eyes  of  one  whose  mem¬ 
ory, wen  now,  is  like  the  presence  of  an  angel, 
and  whose  brief  existence  here  has'  made  all 
holy  and  beautiful  things  possible  to  woman¬ 
hood.  It  was  the  face  of  a  girl  of  twenty-two 
or  three,  though  she  seemed  to  mo  older,  for 
there  was  that  look  of  maturity  and  serene  self- 
poise  about  it,  which  children  are  apt  to  asso- 

*«/»  only  -to.  ,  i*su  ii  ...ty  i;.  ex¬ 

pression,  for  the  face  was  very  fair,  clear  al¬ 
most  to  transparency,  toned  down  by  eyes  of 
deep,  clear  gray,  that  in  the  dim  dannlight 
looked  black.  She  bad  cast  aside  her  cap, 
end  her  long,  fine  hair,  of  that  neutral  brown 
so  grateful  to  the  eye  of  an  artist,  was  careless¬ 
ly  folded  round  such  a  head  and  brow  as  makes 

Tlieold  Greek  marble  will,  the  goddess  glow!” 

No,  that  quotation  is  at  fault;  there  was 
nothing  there  of  the  small,  regular,  delicately- 
curved  Greek  outlines  ;  it  was  Roman,  rather — 
broad,  high,  and  moderately  full— such  a  head 
as  that  noble  Roman  wife  might  have  had, 
who  taught  her  husband  how  to  die,  when 
(steely  condemned,  by  pressing  the  dagger  into 
her  own  heart,  ns  she  snid,  with  a  smile, 

“Ililoti  not  hurl,  ray  rectus!” 

or,  c«r  own  Saxon  mothers— Elizabeth  of  Thu- 
iingta,  Gertrude  Vauderwort,  and  the  Lady 
Kussell,  the  Rachel  of  the  new  dispensation  of 
i.ifcerly— whose  enlro,  religious  trust  and  lofty 
lOMilodeenstained  her  martyr  husband  through 
the  terrible  days  of  trial,  and  led  him  to  ex- 
elsim,  as  they  parted  for  the  last  time  on  earth, 
is  the  bitterness  of  death  passed  I " 
tier  cheeks  were  pale  and  sunken,  but  her 
eye  was  clear  os  light.  She  looked  at  me  stead* 
lly  a  few  seconds,  and  I  neither  turned  away 
uor  locked  down  abashed,  for  I  felt  that  her 
look  did  me  good.  She  smiled,  and,  sad  and 
lonely  as  I  had  been  a  moment  before,  I  could 
not  help  returning  it,  an  she  said— 

1  think  we  shall  be  good  friends.  I  sup- 
pete  you  know  that  you  are  to  be  under  mv 
care,  in  part."  1 

Hiifi’  Hut  I  shall  be  glad  to." 

„  7”  she  asked,  still  smiling. 

Because— because — I  don’t  know  exactly 
?"J  eftifli  coloring  and  stammering.  «  but 
>M  Hint  I  shall."  B’’ 

"As  much  as  the  wisest  of  ns  can  say. 
hM  is  your  nnme  7  I  have  forgotten,  if  my 
“Other  mentioned  it.” 

I  told  her,  and  she  snid,  musingly, 
i  i  »,  lna'  Zerlinal  that  does  not  sound  much 
K?  new  England,  hut  I  like  it.  I  am  Michal 
Sl|d  you  are  to  be  hands  and  feet  to  me, 
rale  I  am  to  help  you  with  my  head,  and 
k(‘rt,too,  I  hope.”  1 

I .  1  begin  now?  Shall  I  help  you  dress?” 

lice  '  *  r,"kier  *a<l  smile  passed  over  her 

No,  not  yet  for  two  long  hours,  and  then 
y  toilette  will  be  quickly  made.  But  you 
,lY To"  the  other  blind,  dear ;  I  want  to  see 
»e  level  sunbeams,  as  they  Btrike  the  tops  of 
w.„7'onderi  and  then  yon  may  go  back  to 
iiliri0om' nnd  Put  everything  in  order.  You 
ri,  hav®  ®n>ple  lime  before  the  breakfast  hell 
vf,i\li.  A"er  breakfast,  my  mother  will  tell 
imi  .you  Bro  expected  to  do." 

.  .  ,nK  lb®  sound  of  the  bell,  I  went  down ; 

“e  stairs  and  in  the  hall  several  girls  passed 
■•"toothing  their  hair  with  uncertain  fingers, 
fleet  jWni,l8  M  if  not  yet  quite  awake,  os  they 
of  lko  Log  diniDg-room,  on  the  Bill 

,  I  paused  timidly.  Two  or  three 

ssa  for  eut'b  1  judged  them  to  be,  by  their 
tL5i  Q,r  of  un'hority,  had  already  taken 
loov  I.li'8’ at  iuter’a'8i  down  the  side!  of  the 
J""1'  I  had  scarcely  time  to  take  in  this 
Kll;..,  tl,o  bell  ceased  to  ring,  and  Mrs. 
i'V'ood  by  my  side. 

lad;  ' ’’flood  morning,  miss," sho said.  "Young 
Allen*,  j!,19  ^'88  Gorlina  Lathrop.  Misses 
tod  of  n?  0ay  Wl"  make  room  for  her  at  their 

,k‘t«he  U  SdSd  ?»  US  Thatcber’  Wi“  J°U  866 

'sin* LIfl?,,ir?P  *  1  bad  cared  little  for  the 
it  seem., I ra’  but  now  lk  pleased  me  to  hear  it. 
that  M|,,’  f8  ‘  bftve  no  doubt  it  was,  a  proof 
•till,  ij„.  j  f>uf  8  s  love  and  care  followed  me 
dry,  ,  "*d  no  time  for  reverie.  The  thin, 

«•  Mi!«Tua.U|!IOUtloi5ki*IK  PerBon> oddress- 
*td  placed  „  i,“’  beckoned  me  nervously, 
*b  now  ,  between  two  llaxonhaired  miss! 
‘k*re  cam«  l  b  it e.med  8"orcely  awako ;  then 
folded6  «„!/*«  *’le  tab‘ei  every  hand 
tt**,i”inafci?:8cE  18  aa!d  “grace  before 
"I  which  b,  nbr  e-5  earne8‘  words.  The  food, 
•Men  ia  ,il! ‘‘  8  ,  there  was  enough,  was 

<**ctas  tbo  pupils  followed  the 

** 1  ‘ooked  tldC^S°w00“l  88  1  supposed,  for. 
ttodine  ni  (drs.  Ellis,  who  remained 

i‘«her  |0  f 0  bead  of  t|)e  table,  irresolate 

»**»*«*  * 

*•  *»M,  m  uS>rtf!ifnd,8~nJ0  'elutions,  I  mean," 

the  nuHO?  at  *R9t|  Qn^  flk®  aP* 
y®r  whither  I  gladly  followed 


her,  for  the  long  room  was  chilly  with  the  raw 
March  air. 

“  No,  ma’am." 

“  8o  I  understand.  And  they  say  also  that 
yon  are  intraolable  and  bad  tempered. ” 

She  seemed  to  pause  for  an  nnswer,nnd  with 
a  sinking  heart.  I  said — 

"  They  say  so,  ma’am." 

She  stood  for  a  full  second  looking  down,  for 
she  was  very  tail,  into  my  face,  nnd  there  was 
something  in  her  clear,  direct  look,  that  gave 
me  courage ;  and  when  she  risked,  "  Rut  what 
do  you  say  7  ’’  and  I  replied,  "I  would  rather 
you  would  try  me,  ma’am  I  ”  I  know  by  the 
look  of  her  eye  that  sho  was  plqpsod,  as  well 
as  by  her  words. 

“  I  will,”  she  said.  "  I  think  it  is  a  mistake. 
I  do  not  believe  in  intraotabie  girls — we  do  not 
have  them  here — our  pupils  are  expected  to  be 
polite,  orderly,  and  obediont ;  and  suoh  yon 
must  prove  yourself.  You  know,  you  are  taken 
on  peculiar  terms  7  ” 

"Yes,  ma'am.” 

“  You  will  be  required  to  wait  on  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  Michal  Ellis,  for  the  present,  and,  at  hey 
special  request,. you  will  atudy-nnderhwr  super¬ 
vision,  and  recite  to  her.  She  will  examino  you, 
and  decide  what  studies  you  had  best  parsuo. 
Wednesday  and  Friday  are  devoted  to  short 
lectures  by  the  teachers  and  a  general  review — 
then  you  will  be  exnected  to  take  your  place  in 
the  school-room.  You  will  nlso  attend  prayers 
every  morning,  then,  retnrn  to  my  daughter’s 
room,  where,  I  understand,  you  have  already 
beeu.  nnd  obev  her  orders.” 

lu  just  so  many  words  my  place  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  at  Oaklawn  was  decided,  and  for  the  next 
six  months,  I  do  not  think  “onr  Principal,"  as 
she  was  called,  addressed  as  many  consecutive 
sentences  to  me.  But  I  had  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain — she  was  not  a  woman  of  words.  Silent 
firm,  and  direct,  strictly  jnst,  I  felt  that  I  was 
cared  for  equally  with  the  rest,  nnd  the  poverty 
that  consigned  me  to  the  service  of  Michal  El¬ 
lis  was  better  to  me  than  thousands  of  gold.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  this  eeliool 
particularly — it  was  much  like  others  of  itsclass, 
in  some  respects  superior,  as  the  conscientious¬ 
ness  of  the  Prineipal  led  her  to  fulfil,  as  far  aa 
possible,  the  terms  of  her  oirculars.  Still,  there 
were  grumblings  at  times,  among  the  scholars, 
for  many  girls  in  their  teens  deem  to  think  it 
their  mission  to  grumble  against  teachers  and 
rules,  and  taken  as  a  class,  they  are  the  most 
exorbitant  aud  unreaaonable  in  their  expecta¬ 
tions  of  any  people  whatever;  and  the  teachers, 
particularly  the  under  teachers,  looked  nervous, 
and  hurried,  and  care-worn,  as  if  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  to  their  physical  condition 
If  they  could  sleep  a  whole  year.  .  There  were 
three  female  resident  teachers,  beside  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  who  only  heard  the  recitations  of  some  of 
the  older  classes.  Mies  Legare,  teacher  of 
French  and  music,  a  lady  gf  French  parentage, 
of  noble  presence,  and  dignified  manners.  Miss 
Stevens  and  Miss  Thatcher,  teachers  of  English, 
the  former,  who  had  been  engaged  to  supply 
Micbal’s  place  on  her  illness,  was  always  hurried, 
but  good  natured — ready  to  overlook  every  lit¬ 
tle  short-coming — the  other,  always  hurried, 
bnt  nervously  exact  aud  precise,  consequently 
always  in  a  fret  about  something.  The  drawing 
master,  a  German  artist,  walked  out  daily  from 

M - ;  and  the  mathematical  teacher,  who  was 

also  the  lecturer  on  belles  letlres,  resided  in  the 
vicinty  of  Oaklawn,  in  a  sort  of  nondescript  cot¬ 
tage,  whioh  he  had  built  in  tho  midst  of  a  nat¬ 
ural  grove  ofohesnuls,  walnuts,  and  pines,  about 
a  half  mile  from  the  Seminary,  which  he  called 
"  The  Pines, "  where  he  lived  with  an  old  house¬ 
keeper  and  man  servant.  There  was, at  times,  ns 
I  learned,  from  a  garrulous  schoolmate,  a  Indy, 
bis  sister  staying  with  him,  who  was  said  to  be 
queer — queerer  than  himaeif,  Bhe  supposed,  "if 

Inn  truth  were  known." 

“  Queer  I  How  so  7  ’’ 

"Oh,  queer — you  knowl  ”  she  returned,  with 
true  schoolgirl  indefinlteness— "  that’s  what 
they  all  say.  Some  of  the  girls  think  he’s  cross 
to  her,  and  some  say  he  wouldn’t  let  her  mar¬ 
ry  a  foreign-looking  man,  who  has  been  seen 
about  here  once  or  twice  within  a  few  years ; 
Mary  Sherman,  who  has  been  here  some  years, 
saw  him  once,  and  she  says  he  was  quite  like  a 
Corsair,  with  such  beautiful  eyes,” 

“  Did  you  ever  see  the  lady  7  ’’ 

"Ob,  no;  I  am  only  here  Bince  Inst  spring 
term,  and  he  keeps  her  quite  shut  up,  they  say, 
though  sometimes  they  walk  in  the  woods  when 
no  one  is  about,  and  sometimes  she  goes  off  for 
weeks,  and  I  guess  the  old  gentleman  don't  like 
it  much,  for  he  is  then  queerer  than  ever,  and 
sometimes  forgets  to  scold.” 

“Goes  oft’ I  I  thought  you  said  he  kept  her 
Bhut  up  I  ” 

"  Well,  so  he  does — but  she  manages  to  get 
away,  I  suppose.  I  wonder  eho  don’t  stay  away : 
Pm  sure  I  would." 

“  Is  ho  a  good  teacher? " 

“  Yes ;  good  enough,  I  suppose — tlmt  is,  he 
knows  enough;  but  he  is  bo  crotchety,  one  never 
knows  when  he  is  pleased,  He’s  as  full  of 

Eointa  as  one  of  his  ehesnut  burrs.  We  think 
.  e  breakfasts  on  them  occasionally.  But  there 
is  Mibb  Thatcher — I  must  hurry — I  can  tell 
yon,  you  won’t  like  tier— sbe’s  a  dragroeablo 
fidget,  always  finding  fault,  and  you'll  bo  in  her 
classes,  I  think.’’ 

“I  shall  not,  for  I  nm  to  recite  to  Miss  Miclmt 
Ellis,"  I  replied — and  seeing  the  girl’s  look  of 
surprise,  I  ridded,  “  I  nm  poor,  ana  shall  wait 
on  Miss  Michal  in  payment  for  my  bonrd  I  ” 

"  Well,  you  aro  queer,  too  I  ”  she  replied, 
after  a  moment’s  silence.  “I  don’t  believe 
there’s  another  girl  here  who  would  Imye  owned 
up  in  that  way,  I  nm  poor,  too— at  least,  my 
guardian  says  so;  but  I  have  never  thought  of 
owning  it  here ;  bnt  I  wouldn’t  much  care  if  I 
could  have  Miss  Michal  for  a  teacher.  She, 
somehow,  used  to  help  tno  by  her  looks.  But 
Thatcher,  Bhe’s  worse  tlmu  the  old  Professor) ” 

"  What  Professor?  ” 

"  Why,  Cavendish — that  we  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  all  this  while.  APn’t  you  n  little  hit 
stupid?  and,  with  this  compliment  to  my  mental 
quickness,  the  garrulous  girl  ran  away. 

I  felt  the  same  peculiar  influence  of  which 
Sophie  May  had  spoken,  every  time  Mise  Mi- 
chal'e  clear  eyes  met  mino|  '(she  helped  me 
even  by  her  looks,”  as  does  every  noble,  truthful 
human  countenance — alas  I  that  they  should  so 
often  be  disguised  by  the  dusty  warfare  of  life. 
AU  my  troubles,  voxatioiiB,  passions,  and  wrongs, 
as  I  thought,  grew  to  look  so  insignificant  in 
her  presence  I 

"  How  minutely  and  vividly  you  remember 
all  these  things — how  keenly  you  muBt  have 
felt  them  I"  eho  said,  musingly  j  ono  evening, 
looking  down  into  iny  heart,  with  t)iat  serene 
glance  of  hers. 

A  week’s  acquaintance  had  worn  off  in  aomo 
measure  the  timidity  and  reserve  I  had  felt  in 
the  presenpp  of  strangers,  and  she  had  led  me 
to  speak  of  my  early  life  pith  Sally  Hunt,  and 
my  residence  with  Miss  Agnus;  qpd  I  had 
dwelt  upon  the  petty  tyrannies  of  Augustus 
Tyler  and  Sarah  Reed,  and  my  night  of  horror 
in  the  s.Ujp  chamber,  until  my  face  flushed,  and 
my  voiee  trembled,  wjtb  passionate  oxcitement. 

"  And  why  shouldn’t  I,  MUs  Ifiphal  I  I  have 
nothing  else  to  remember  I"  I  replied,  vehe¬ 
mently. 

"  Are  yon  not  mistaken,  Lina  7  "  she  asked, 
livan  by  your  owa  account,  you  have  received 
maoh  Jove  and  kindu.ess.  Why  not  dwell  upon 
this  with  equal  intensity  7  Surely  it  is  pleasant¬ 
er.”  ' 

I  blushed,  and  my  eyes  snnk  beneath  hers  in 1 
self-abasement,  as  she  went  on,  taking  one  of 
my  lean,  dark  hands  ia  heps : 

".You  have  bad  a  hatd  lot,  and  q  sorrowful 
ono,  Lina ;  but  it  is  not  all  dark,  and  ft  does 
not  brighten  that,  or  yonr  temper,  to  dwell  npon 
the  evil.  No  one — not  even  the  wisest  and 
most  favored — can  escape  error,  and  sin,  and 
wronp,  and  sorrow.  These  we  know  are  bqt 
transitory— 'passing  away  in  the  presence,  of 
God's  truth — but  that  good  is  sternal,  blessing 
us  even  in  its  memories— and  it  seems  to  me 
so  much  wiser  to  reoall  that) " 

“But  there  Beoms  so  little  good,  Miss,"  I 
said,  despondingly.  So  I  thought  onoe ;  bnt,' it 
was  because  I  would  not  scolt.  I  put  myself 
under  the  shape  of  my  petty  wrongs  and  griev¬ 
ances,  between  myself  and  that,  and  how  could 
I  expect  to  see  it  I  I  fanoy  it  has  been  so  with 
you.  Think— have  yon  really  nothing  pleaiant 
to  recall  I 


I  thought  of  little  Ad’line,  Undo  Steve,  of 
Ollie,  and  Miss  Agnes,  and  felt  completely 
ashamed. 

She  smiled  as  she  read  my  confused, ’shame¬ 
faced  look,  and  said : 

"  You  need  not  look  so  distressed,  child ;  we 
are  all  alike  guilty — readier  to  recognise  the 
trail  aud  slimo  of  the  serpent  than  the  foot¬ 
print  of  the  angel.” 

"  But  how  can  I  forget  these  wrongs  7  ”  I 
asked.  "  How  can  I  put  away  the  memory  of 
them  7  " 

"  Lina,  when  you  olimbed  the  steep  cliff  that 
overhung  that  dear  pond  by  yonr  old  mis¬ 
tress’s  house,  and,  leaning  over  its  edge,  gazed 
down  into  its  calm  depths,  and  saw  thcro  all 
those  beautiful  pictures  of  cloud  and  sky, 
tree  and  shadow,  which  you  described  a  few 
moments  since,  did  you  think  of  the  thorns  and 
briers,  the  sharp  flints,  that  had  torn  your  dress 
and  flesh  by  the  way  7  ” 

"No,  ma’am,  never — I  liked  it  so  much, 
though  I  got  terribly  scratched  sometimes — it 
was  only  about  my  dress  I  cored,  for  then  Mrs. 
Ball/ whWed  m».”  .  ... 

"  But  even  that  did  not  prevent  your  going 
again  7  ” 

“  No.” 


“  Then,  when  wo  know  that  before  us,  it  may 
be  but  a  few  steps  ahead,  there  lies  another 
world,  where,  instead  of  these  shifting  outward 
views,  these  Bhows  of  life,  which  have  well  been 
called  the  "  Hying  visible  garment  of  God,”  we 
shall  stand  in  His  presence,  and  all  that  has 
been  dark  and  sorrowful  or  sad  to  ns,  will  van¬ 
ish — all  that  has  been  mysterious  become  open 
as  Truth,  and  even  evil  shall  be  seen  to  praise 
Him — why  should  we  think  upon  the  brambles 
and  briars  that  beset  our  footsteps — why  dnrken 
the  little  light  which  lies  along  our  way  i  Then, 
all  will  bo  light  1 " 

She  looked  for  a  moment  at  beautiful  Hes¬ 
perus,  hanging  above  the  motionless  tree-tops  in 
the  west;  and  when  she  turned  her  eyes  again 
upon  me,  I  felt  the  likeness  between  tier  face 
and  that  star.  The  light  of  that  land  of  which 
she  had  spoken  beamed  from  them  both.  I 
never  look  upon  that  star  now,  without  seeming 
to  hear  that  low,  sweet  voice,  saying — "  Good 
is  eternal,  blessing  us  even  in  its  memories  I 
remember  that,  child  I  ” 

It  was  so  strango  that  she  never  once  seemed 
to  remember  my  birth — thatlwoa  "conceived  in 
iniquity  and  born  in  sin  ”— n  circumstance  which 
Mr.  Tyler  never  overlooked — or  that  she  did  not 
remind  me  of  how  grateful  I  should  bo  to  her 
for  her  tronble.  She  even  did  not  seem  to  think 
me  anyways  different  from  herself— a  minister’s 
daughter — only  in  my  lack  of  years  nnd  expe¬ 
rience  ;  aud,  what  was  <juito  as  strange,  I  seem¬ 
ed  to  forget  nil  these  things  myself  while  listen¬ 
ing  to  her,  and  to  feel  that  I  really  was  capable 
of  becoming  good  and  noble  as  herself.  Per¬ 
haps  she  felt  that  self-respect  is  as  much  the 
birthright  of  the  pauper  ns  the  king. 
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COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

A  PARLOR  DRAMA. 

Characters. 

Miss  Malden,  a  maiden  lady. 

Miss  Chbbbt,  her  niece. 

Miss  Chablottb  Lansing,  a  school  friend. 

Mr.  Felix  Mburihan,  Cuebbt’s  lover. 

Mb.  Adolphus  Rbbd,  a  college  chum. 

Scene. — Ptirlor  in  Miss  Malden’s  home.  Curtain 
rises,  discovering  Miss  Chubby  mending  a  pair 
of  gentleman's  long  driving-gloves. 

Miss  Cherry  (biting  off  her.fltread,  and  curling 
her  nose).  Ugh  I  how  they  smell  of  tobacco  !  I 
must  really  prohibit  Felix  smoking  so  much  ; 
but,  the  dear  fellow,  When  I  remonstrate,  ho 
says  he  thinks  of  me  every  breath  he  draws, 
and  sees  suoh  beautiful  visions  of  our  future  in 
the  ashes  of  his  oigar.  How  con  I  scold  him, 
when  he  answers  me  like  that?  ( Takes  up 
other  glove,  puts  her  hand  inside,  and  draws  out  a 
small  note.)  I  declare,  here  is  one  of  my  notes 
treasured  up  tenderly  in  his  glove  1  I  wonder 
which  one  it  is?  (Opens  and  reads:)  “So 
sorry  I  was  out  when  you  oalled ;  we  must  ar¬ 
range  things  better.  I  will  meet  you  at  4  P.  M. 
on  Wednesday.  -  Do  not  betray  our  point  of 
rendezvous,  or  all  will  be  discovered.  Yours, 
devotedly,  Dolly.”  (Fhts  her  hand  up  to  her  head.) 
Oh,  I  shall  go  mad  I  What  ddbs  this  mean, 
“  Yours,  devotedly,  Dolly  ?”  My  name  is  not 
Dolly ;  this  is  not  from  me.  Who  is  this  that  is 
to  meet  my  lover  at  4  P.  M.  on  Wednesday  ? 
Oh;  this  is  too  much  (rising  and  pacing  the  floor). 
Felix,  Felix,  I  did  not  dream  you  could  be  so 
faithless  1  (  Tears  note  up  into  bits,  and  thrusts  them 
into  her  apron  pocket).  I  wish  it  was  yourself,  Miss 
Dolly,  that  I  was  annihilating  f 

Enter  Mb.  Mbbbiman.  As  he  approaches  Miss 
Chbbbt  with  open  arms,  she  gives  him  a  look 
from  top  to  toe,  bursts  into  tears,  flings  down  the 
gloves,  and,  passing  him,  leaves  the  room,  her 
apron  falling  off  as  she  goes. 

Mr.  Merriman  (looking  amazed  and  following  her 
a  little  ways).  Why,  my  dear  Cherry !  Cherry  I 
My  darling  I  What  can  she  mean  ?  (Comes  back, 
stoops  and  picks  up  apron;  a  note  falls  out.)  Can 
she  have  received  sad  news,  I  wonder  ?  (Sees 
note,  picks  it  up,  opens  and  reads:)  “  My  dearest, 
darling  one :  Everything  is  progressing  finely ; 
no  one  suspects;  be  sure  to  be  at  home.  I 
will  watch  an  opportunity  to  come  when  your 
aunt  goes  to  the  society  meeting,  and  that  trou¬ 
blesome  lover  of  yours  is  absent.  I  await  your 
answer  anxiously.  Yours,,  with  a  hundred 
thousand  kisses,  Charley.”  (Clasps  his  hand  to 
his  brow.)  Oh,  I  shall  go  mad !  What  does 
this  mean  ?  A  love  letter  to  my  affianced  from 


Charley!  Charley  who?  Aha,  I  see  now  the 
cause  of  her  agitation !  She  was  reading  his 
letter  when  I  arrived.  0,  Cherry,  Cherry, 
faithless  as  the  rest  of  thine  (puts  his  hand  on 
other  apron  pocket).  Ah,  another  note — or  pieces 
of  one  I  (Reads  one  of  the  bits :)  “will  meet  yon  at 
4” — “  Do  not  betray” — ah,  the  plot  thickens ! 
perfidious,  faithless  flirt — two  notes  from  that 
wretoh  of  a  Charley ;  would  that  I  had  him  here 
in  my  clutches  (shakes  an  imaginary  foe),  1  would 
show  him  how  troublesome  I  could  be  (paces  up 
and  down  the  room). 

Enter  Miss  Malden. 

Miss  Malden.  Good-evening,  Felix  1 
Mr.  Merriman  (glaring  at  her).  Good-evening  ? 
No,  madam,  bad  evening  (continues  his  walk  up 
and  down  the  room). 

Miss  Malden  (in  surprise).  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Are  you  ill  ? 

Mr.  Merriman.  Yes,  ill-tempered.  I ’d  like 
to  Bhoot  somebody ! 

Miss  Malden  (anxiously).  Oh,  dear,  how  very 
dreadful!  What  has  aroused  those  wicked 
feelings  in  your  breast  ? 

Mr.  Merriman.  Treachery  on  the  part  of  one 
I  trusted,  Miss  Malden.  Behold  before  you  a 
ruined  wreck ! 

Miss  Malden.  Oh,  dear !  Where  is  Cherry  ? 
she  ought  to  be  here.  Some  one  call  Cherry 
( goes  to  door).  » 

Mr.  Merriman  (with  dignity).  I  wish  not  to 
see  the  lady  ;  you  will  not  call  her ;  I  am  done 
with  all  women  ;  1  never  wish  to  see  another ! 

Miss  Malden.  You  astonish  me,  Felix.  Is  it 
Cherry  that  has  caused  this  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling  toward  the  weaker  sex  ? 

Mr.  Merriman  (laughing  wildly).  Weaker  sex  ! 
Ay,  frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  I 

Miss  Malden.  But,  Felix,  are  your  suspicions 
well  grounded  ?  Remember,  it  is  always  best 
to  look  upon  .  all  sides  of  a  question ;  and  if 
Cherry  was — 

Mr.  Merriman.  Miss  Malden,  allow  me  to 
judge  for  myself.  You  will  be  astonished  in  a 
short  time,  notwithstanding— 

Enter  Miss  Chbrrt  attired  in  a  gorgeously  flowered 
polonaise.  She  pretends  not  to  see  Mb.  Mbrri¬ 
han,  but  walks  past  him  proudly. 

Miss  Malden.  Why,  Cherry,  what  under  the 
sun  are  you  rigged  up  in  that  fashion  for  ? 
Isn’t  it  one  of  your  private  theatrical  costumes  ? 
You  know  I  object  to  your  taking  part  in  those 
frivolous  public  amusements.  You  surely  do 
not  intend — 

Miss  Cherry.  This  is  for  my  own  private 
amusement,  annty.  The  oostume  is  that  of 
(t vith  emphasis,  and  a  keen  look  at  Mb.  Merbiman) 
Dolly  (pauses) — Dolly  Varden  ! 
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Mr.  Merriman  (to  Miss  Malden,  without  looking 
at  Cheeky).  Miss  Cherry  is  such  an  excellent 
actress,  she  dings  to  the  very  costumes  of  the 
flirts  of  the  stage.  An  excellent  actress  in¬ 
deed  1  One  could  almost  he  tempted  to  believe 
her  faithful  and  true,  and  all  those  real  old- 
fashioned  sort  of  virtues.  Ha  1  hat  hat 

Miss  Malden.  What  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about? 

Miss  Cherrg.  Is  Mr.  Merriman  a  riddle  to  you, 
auntie  ?  How  strange  t  I  can  read  him  through 
and  through  I 

Mr.  Merriman.  Now,  if  I  should  dress  up  in 
costume,  Miss  Malden,  do  you  know  what  dress 
I  would  select  ?  Why  (with  emphasis,  and  a  keen 
look  at  Cbbbbt),  that  of  the  reign  of  the  merry 
monarch,  Charles  the  First.  Charley  (louder), 
Charley — it  is  a  most  beautiful  name  1 

Miss  Malden.  Well,  I  think  you  are  both  fit 
for  the  lunatic  asylum.  I  will  leave  you  to 
bring  one  another  to  your  proper  senses. 
Cherry,  I  am  going  to  the  society  at  eight 
o’olook,  and  will  look  in  before  I  start.  If 
either  of  you  desire  to  attend,  I  will  he  happy 
to  have  you  accompany  me. 

Exit  Miss  Malden. 

(Cherry  sits  down  on  chair  one  side  of  the  table, 
and  taps  her  foot  nervously  upon  the  floor.  Mr. 
Merriuan  seats  himself  upon  the  other  side  of  table, 
tapping  his  fingers  nervously  upon  table.) 

Miss  Cherry  (after  a  pause,  in  which  each  occa¬ 
sionally  steeds  a  glance  at  the  other).  Mr.  Merri¬ 
man  (A«  starts),  in  mending  yonr  gloves  this 
evening,  I  discovered  more  than  holes  inside, 
and  I  wish  to  tell  you — 

Mr.  Merriman  (interrupting).  Miss  Cherry, 
when  you  dropped  your  apron  in  leaving  the 
room,  you  are  probably  not  aware  that  you 
dropped  a  note — a  note,  Miss  Cherry  (rising,  and 
speaking  with  warmth),  concerning  which  I  de¬ 
mand  an  explanation.  It  was — 

Miss  Cherry  (rising,  and  also  speaking  warmly). 
A  note — Mr.  Merriman,  it  was  a  note  which  I 
discovered  inside  your  gloves ;  a  note  that  needs 
explanation,  and  I  insist— 

Enter  Miss  Lansiko  and  Mr.  Bbbd. 

Miss  Cherry  (rushing  into  her  friend's  arms,  and 
bursting  into  tears).  0  Charley  1  Charley!  Char¬ 
ley! 

Mr.  Merriman  (looking  from  one  to  another  in 
extreme  perplexity).  Charley!  why,  what  does 
she  mean?  ( Turning  to  Mr.  Reed.)  Dolly, 
how  came  you  here  ?  When  did  you  arrive  ? 
What  does  all  this  mean,  anyhow  ? 

Miss  Cherry  (raising  her  head  from  her  friend's 
shoulder).  Eh?  “Dolly!” — who  is  he  calling 
“  Dolly”  ? 

Miss  Lansing.  Why,  that  is  what  all  of  Cou- 


Bin  Adolphus’s  college  chums  oall  him.  I 
never  knew  he  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Merri¬ 
man  until  to-night ;  so  I  brought  him  over. 
He  has  just  arrived ;  and  I  believe  he  and  Mr. 
Merriman  have  some  college  joke  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  and — 

Miss  Cherry.  Oh,  I  see  it  all  now !  O  Char¬ 
ley,  I  am  the  most  miserable  girl  in  the  world ! 
(Hides  her  face  again.) 

Mr.  Heed.  Why,  Felix,  what’s  the  row? 
You  look  anything,  but  your  name  —  Felix, 
happy.  Is  it  an  affaire  du  cceur  —  an  affaire  du 
cceur  brish t  ... 

Mr.  Merriman  (l0&ltg’stjfljbewildered).  When 
did  you  come,  and  how  did'  you  come  here, 
Dolly  ?  *  ‘ 

Mr.  Heed.  Came  to-day*;  and  Cousin  Charley 
said  she  was  coming  over  here  to  coax  Miss 
Cherry  to  join  their  theatricals.  Her  aunt  is 
opposed,  you  know,  to  such  things,  and  so 
Charley — 

Mr.  Merriman.  Charley  1  Charley !  I  see  it 
all.  0  Doll,  I ’m  the  happiest  fellow  in  all  the 
world !  (Embraces  him.) 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  I  must  say,  I  think  you 
have  all  gone  mad ! 

Enter  Miss  Malden,  in  bonnet  and  shawl. 

Miss  Malden.  Ah,  good  -  evening,  friends  ! 
Charlotte,  how  is  your  mother  ? 

Miss  Lansing.  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Miss 
Malden !  My  cousin,  Mr.  Adolphus  Reed,  Miss 
Malden,  and  Miss  Cherry.  (Mr.  Reed  bows  to 
both  ladies.) 

Miss  Malden.  Will  you  accompany  me  to  the 
society  this  evening  ?  No  ?  Well,  I  will  have 
to  excuse  myself,  as  it  is  late.  Why,  Cherry, 
child,  what  is  the  matter?  You  have  been 
orying  ? 

Mr.  Merriman.  Miss  Malden,  I  wish  to  tell 
you  I  regret  not  having  taken  your  advice  an 
hour  or  so  ago.  I  find  it  is  best  to  always  look 
at  both  sides  of  a  matter  before  condemning. 
(Going  over  to  Cherry  and  taking  her  head.)  My 
dearest  Cherry,  will  you  forgive  me  for  being 
cruelly  suspicions  and  madly  jealous  of  you  for 
the  last  half-hour  ?  I  picked  up  a  note  which 
dropped  from  your  apron-pocket  signed  “  Char¬ 
ley,”  and — 

Miss  Cherry.  0  Felix !  and  I  have  been  wick¬ 
edly  unjust,  and  wronged  you  in  my  thoughts 
for  a  whole  half-hour  also.  I  found  a  note  in¬ 
side  your  glove  signed  “  Dolly,”  and — 

Mr.  Seed.  My  note  about  the  college  caper ! 
Really  (to  Miss  Lansiko),  our  curious  pet  names 
seems  to  have  caused  a  serious  and  general 
misunderstanding. 

Miss  Lansing  (laughing).  I  should  think  they 
had !  (  Turning  to  Miss  Malden,  who  looks  bewil- 
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dered).  You  see,  all  the  school-girls  call  mo 
Charley,  and  I  always  sign  my  name  in  notes 
to  them  “  Charley,”  and — 

Mr.  Reed  ( explaining  to  Miss  Malden).  The 
oollege  boys  all  dnb  me  “  Dolly  and  I  wrote 
to  Felix  signing  that  name,  and — 

Mr.  Merriman.  And  in  that  way  those  two 
infernal — I  beg  pardon — innocent  little  notes — 

Miss  Cherry.  Have  produced  a  pretty  “  Com¬ 
edy  of  Errors.” 

[ Curtain  folia.] 

Miss  Malden, 

Mb.  MsRBmAirr''^  Reed, 

Miss  Lansino. 
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THE  MISSING  HOOKS. 

A  SKETCH  EOS  HUSBAND  CATCHEBS. 

BY  AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

Mbs.  Nancy  Garland  was  a  widow  lady, 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  and  possessing 
enough  of  this  world’s  goods  to  enable  her  to 
live  comfortably  by  being  frugal  and  economical. 
She  had  enough  to  admit  of  many  luxuries  and 
Christian  hospitality,  but  she  could  not  indulge 
in  the  frivolities  which  the  wealthy  engage  in. 
She  had  children  living,  but  they  were  all  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  households  of  their  own  in  other 
localities,  and  at  the  present  time  she  had  given 
a  home  to  two  of  her  nieces,  who  were  orphans. 

One  of  these  nieces  was  Araraantha  Greene, 
the  child  of  Mrs.  Garland’s  brother.  She  was  a 
tall,  handsome  girl,  and  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  None  had  ever  questioned  her  beauty  who 
had  seen  her  at  parties  and  balls,  for  she  was  in 
truth  a  superb  looking  female ;  and  yet  she  was 
not  what  many  would  have  called  beautiful,  for 
the  close  student  of  humanity  would  have  seen 
that  she  owed  much  to  dress — that  her's  was  a 
countenance  and  complexion  which  would  ap¬ 
pear  very  differently  under  different  circum¬ 
stances.  The  tiara  of  pearls  upon  her  brow, 
with  the  assistance  of  perfumed  oils  and  cosme¬ 
tics,  mude  her  hair  look  a  darker  auburn  than  it 
really  was,  and  the  choice  of  colors  in  her  other 
jewelry  and  dress  set  her  complexion  and  form 
off  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  But  Araraan- 
tha  was  worth  ten  thousand  dollars.  This  sum 
was  in  ready  cash,  and  safely  deposited,  and  all 
her  acquaintances  knew  it. 

The  second  niece  was  named  iVLary  Abbott. 
She  was  the  child  of  one  of  Mrs.  Garland's  sis¬ 
ters,  and  a  year  younger  than  Aramantha.  She 
was  smaller  in  size  than  her  cousin,  and  not  so 
dazzling  in  her  dressy  appearance.  She  wore  no 
costly  jewelry,  for  the  could  not  afford  it.  A 
simple  set  of  topaz  and  tiny  pearls,  which  she 
had  received  from  her  dying  mother,  were  all 
the  gold-set  ornaments  she  wore.  She  was  a 
lardy  girl  to  look  upon  in  the  quiet  retreat  of  the 
work-room  or  study,  and  a  still  more  agreeable 
compauion  in  sensible,  instructive  conversation. 
Her  complexion  was  fair,  very  fair,  and  her  hair 
was  of  a  light  brown,  which  hung  in  natural 
ringlets  about  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Her 
eyes  were  of  a  deep,  lustrous  blue,  and  her  brow 
was  boldly  defined  and  frank  and  open.  About 
her  whole  countenance  there  was  a  mild,  heaven¬ 
ly  expression,  which  called  up  silent  love  far 
more  often  than  spoken  admiration.  Mary  Ab¬ 
bott  was  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  city  schools,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  good  salary,  and  paying  her  aunt  a 
fair  pri<*;  for  her  board,  a  thing  which  the  heir¬ 
ess  thought  not  of  doing. 

One  evening,  about  nine  o’clock,  Aramantha 
entered  the  room  where  her  aunt  sat,  and  she 
was  accompanied  by  a  young  man  whose  name 
was  Founder  Mason,  and  who  had  waited  upon 
her  home  from  an  afternoon  entertainment. 
Mason  was  an  enterprising,  industrious  young 
man,  who  had  just  entered  the  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  on  Ills  own  account  and  responsibility,  and 
who  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Ills  personal  appearance  was  very  pre¬ 
possessing,  and  his  mind  was  as  pure  and  culti¬ 
vated  as  his  person  was  comely  and  neat.  He 
had  met  Aramantha  Greene  on  several  occasions, 
and  Itc  was  captivated  by  her  apparent  charms; 
and  it  may  he  that  her  ten  thousand  dollars  had 
some  charming  power  over  him. 

“Aramantha,”  said  Mrs.  Garland,  after  Foun¬ 
der  had  gone,  “you  must  pardon  me,  but  I  am 
going  to  speak  very  plainly  to  you.” 

“  0,  speak  as  plainly  as  you  please,  my  dear 
aunt,”  returned  the  girl,  with  a  careless,  inde¬ 
pendent  toss  of  the  head. 

“  What  I  wish  to  speak  about  is  your  growing 
intimacy  with  Founder  Mason.  I  think  he  loves 
you.”  4 
“  0, 1  know  he  loves  me.” 

“And  do  you  love  him  ?” 

“  What  a  question.” 

“  But  it  is  an  honest  question,  and  one  which 
you  must  at  least  answer  to  yourself,  for  I  do 
not  think  you  would  be  guilty  of  trifling  with 
the  young  man.  Now'  tell  me  truly,  Araman¬ 
tha,  do  you  love  him  ?” 

“  Well — I  think  I  nmy  learn  to  love  him. 
lie  is  a  very  fair  young  man,  and  I  like  his  man¬ 
ners  much." 

“  lie  is  a  noble  young  man,”  warmly  respond¬ 
ed  the  aunt,  **  aud  his  mind  is  rich  in  knowledge 
and  truth.  I  have  known  him  from  a  child,  and  i 
would  not  see  him  made  miserable  or  unhappy 
on  any  account.  I  have  noticed  his  attentions  to 
von,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  given  him  all  the 
encouragement  you  c  ould,  even  to  inducing  him 
to  wait  upon  you  homo,  which,  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  he  would  not  have  done  without  a  hint 
from  you.” 

“  0,  stop,  aunt.  You  are  going  too  far.  I 


declare,  you  arc  too  severe.  Lcander  has  chosen 
to  wait  upon  me,  and  I  have  allowed  it.” 

“  Very  well — let  that  pass.  And  now  I  must 
ask  you  the  most  important  question  of  all : '  Do 
you  mean  to  be  the  wife  of  Fcandcr  Mason  ?" 

“  Why,  aunt !”  . 

u  I  mean  just  what  I  say,  Aramantha,  and 
you  need  not  blush  so,  for  I  understand  all 
about  such  matters.  Now  tell  me  truly.  Do 
you  mean  to  be  the  wife  of  young  Mason  ?”. 

“  Yes — I  do,”  at  length  returned  the  niece, 
hanging  down  her  head,  and  biting  the  end  of 
her  fan. 

“  Then  let  me  give  you  a  few  words  of  advice. 
A  beautiful  face,  a  showy  dress,  and  a  pleasing 
manner  and  speech,  are  not  all  that  will  be  re¬ 
quisite  to  the  securing  of  such  a  man  as  Mason 
for  a  husband.  I  am  going  to  be  plain  with  you, 
and  of  .course  you  are  at  liberty  to  follow  as  much 
of  my  advice  os  may  please  you.  If  you  would 
secure  Fcandcr  Mason,  and  if  you  would  make 
him  happy,  you  must  begin  to  cultivate  some 
habits  which  you  lack  in  most  seriously  now.  In 
the  first  place — I  know  you  will  pardon  me— you 
are  not  careful  enough  in  your  everyday  dress 
and  &DDearancc.” 

“  Why— what  do  you  mean,  aunt?” 

“  Simply,  I  mean,  thatyouare  not  really  neat. 
Now  do  not  be  offended,  for  I  speak  the  truth. 
You  are  not  neat,  nor  are  you  industrious.” 

“  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  ?”  said  Ara¬ 
mantha,  in  a  quick,  hectic  tone,  and  showing  by 
the  snap  of  her  eyes  that  she  was  much  offended. 

“  X  will  point  out  some  things,”  replied  the 
aunt,  perfectly  calm  and  good-natured.  "  Fook, 
for  instance,  at  the  dress  you  have  worn  even¬ 
ings  at  home.  There  are  two  hooks  gone  from 
the  back,  and  the  result  is  anything  but  pleasant. 
You  remember  Mary  spoke  to  you  about  it  a 
week  ago,  and  I  noticed  last  evening  that  you 
had  not  sewed  them  on.” 

“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  use  Mary’s  name  so 
often  in  connection  with  your  advice,”  said  Ara¬ 
mantha,  rather  tartly.  “Because  she  teaches 
children  how  to  read  and  spell  for  a  livelihood, 
is  no  reason  she  is  qualified  to  teach  me.” 

“  Mary  is  qualified  to  teach  me,  and  I  bless 
her  for  the  instruction  she  has  given  me,”  return¬ 
ed  the  aunt.  She  would  have  said  more — she 
would  have  told  Aramantha  that  her  cousin  was 
her  superior  in  every  respect— but  she  saw  that 
the  heiress  was  not  in  a  mood  for  such  remark, 
and  she  wisely  desisted.  “But,”  she  continued, 
“  the  fact  of  the  missing  hooks  cannot  be  denied, 
and  their  loss  gives  to  vour  dress  not  only  a  bad 
look,  but  they  show  a  spirit  of  carelessness  in 
yourself  which  you  should  overcome.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha,”  laughed  the  heiress — and  the 
laugh  was  a  very  sarcastic  one — “you  arc  fond 
of  noticing  very  small  things.” 

“  They  may  be  small,  Aramantha,  butriet  me 
assure  you  that  it  is  by  attention  to  these  things 
that  we  are  made  what  we  should  be.  Life  is 
but  the  aggregate  of  small  things,  and  be  assured 
that  if  you  let  small  things  escape  your  atten¬ 
tion  you  will  soon  let  something  of  more  im¬ 
portance  pass.  Now  you  would  not  wish  that 
Fcandcr  should  know  that  you  had  worn  a  dress 
for  a  whole  week  with  two  missing  hooks,  and 
that,  too,  from  a  place  where,  for  comeliness, 
they  arc  most  necessary.” 

“  I  should  not  care  one  whit.  If  lie  found 
;  fault  with  that  he  might  go  and  find  some  one 
else  for  a  wife  as  soon  as  he  pleased.  A  pretty 
man,  truly,  to  make  a  wife  happy,  who  would 
make  a  fuss  about  such  a  thing.” 

“  You  are  wrong  there,  my  dear.  If  there  is 
anything  that  can  shake  the  respect  of  a  high- 
minded,  observing  young  man,  next  to  actual 
vice  and  ill -temper,  it  is  inattention  to  the  minor 
points  of  real  neatness.  I  have  merely  mention¬ 
ed  this  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  You  know 
there  arc  many  things  of  like  nature  which  al¬ 
most  daily  occur  in  your  habits,  and  which  some¬ 
times  I  speak  of  at  the  time.  Fook  at  your  own 
chamber,  for  instance  again.  How  would  you 
like  to  have  the  young  man  whom  you  expected 
to  wed  see  that  room  as  it  is  at  this  present 
moment  ?” 

“  I  had  as  lief  he  would  see  it  its  not.” 

“  No.  no.  Aramantha.  You  would  wish  no 
such  thing.” 

“And  what  is  there  so  bad  about  my  chamber, 

I  should  like  to  know?” 

“  Everything— everything,  my  dear.  Go  look 
at  your  dresses — and  look  at  your  floor  not 
swept.” 

“  My  floor  not  swept  l  "Why  has  cot  Bridget 
swept  it  ?”  littered  Aramantha,  turning  red  with 
vexation. 

“  Because  she  dared  not.  You  remember  that 
the  other  day  you  had  some  diiliculty  in  finding 
an  apron  which  she  had  hung  up  in  your  closet, 
where  it  should  have  been  hung,  and  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  you  not  only  used  harsh  and  severe  lan¬ 
guage  towards  her,  but  you  told  her  never  to 
touch  another  article  of  clothing  belonging  to 
you  so  long  as  she  lived.  Don't  you  remem¬ 
ber  it  f” 

“  Something  of  the  kind,  I  believe,  did  occur,” 
renlied  the  niece,  with  some  hesitation. 

“Yes,  and  this  morning — or,  rather,  this 
forenoon — after  you  had  risen,  Bridget  went  up 
to  sweep  vour* room,  but  she  found  the  floor  lit¬ 
eral  !y  covered  with  your  clothing,  and  she  left 
it.  She  told  me  what  she  had  done,  and  I  told 
her  she  was  right.  Now  you  cannot  expect  to 
make  a  husband  happy  with  such  habits.” 

“  I  shall  not  expect  to  become  a  drudge  when 
I  marry,”  returned  the  heiress,  with  a  disdainful 
to-sofher  head.  .  “If  I  give  my  husband  ten 
thousand  dollars  he  must  take  me  with  it  as  1 
am.” 

“  O,  my  child,”  said  Mrs.  Garland,  with  real 
and  deep  feeling,  “  I  feared  you  were  running 
your  life  hark  upon  that  dangerous  strand.  Do 
you  suppose  tint uhUar*  can  makegood  the  place 
of  a  wife  in  the  heart  of  a  pure  minded  man  ? 
Let  me  assure  you  that  the  hudiand  who  can  be 
I >o light  for  ten  thousand  dollars  will  not  be  worth 
the  loving  or  catching.” 

“  Ten  thousand  dollars  will  come  very  accept¬ 
able  to  Lcander  Mason,  at  any  rate,”  responded 
Aramantha,  with  a  confident  shake  of  the  head. 

“So  they  would,”  added  the  aunt,  “for  lie 
has  just  commenced  badness,  and  could  use  such  j 
a  hum,  or  a  comparatively  small  part  of  it,  to 


'advantage;  but  Fcandcr  Mason  is  not  to  bo 
bought  with  even  an  hundred  times  the  amount 
of  your  possession.” 

“■We  shall  see,”  uttered  the  heiress,  starting 
up  from  the  sofa  and  moving  towards  the  door. 

“  So  we  shall,”  returned  the  aunt,  in  a  tone 
really  sad. 

Aramantha  sailed  proudly  out  of  the  room, 
and- the  manner  in  which  she  slammed  the  door 
after  her,  showed  pretty  plainly  the  real  state  of 
her  feelings.  ... 

A  few  evenings  after  that,  Lcander  Mason 
called  in  and  found  Mrs.  Garland  alone.  He- in¬ 
quired  for  Aramantha,  bat  she 'had  gone  out  to 
spend  the  evening  at  the  theatre  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  Yet  the  young  man  took  a  seat  and  open¬ 
ed  a  very  agreeable  conversation  with  his 
hostess. 

“  I  have  passed  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  to¬ 
day,”  he* said,  after  various  common-place  topics 
had  been  discussed.  “  One  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  called  into  my  store  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  not  like  to  visit  the  Randolph  school  with 
him;  That  was  the  school  where  I  commenced 
my  grammar  education,  and  where  I  spent  a 
number  of  my  childhood’s  years,  and  as  my  busi¬ 
ness  was  not  pressing  upon  my  time,  I  grate¬ 
fully  accepted  his  proffered  kindness.  I  found 
the  school  in  the  most  pleasant  condition,  and 
the  exercises  were  the  most  prompt  and  correct 
of  any  to  which  I  ever  listened.  The  school  has 
a  very  excellent  principal — Mr.  Mather — per¬ 
haps  you  know  him  ?” 

“I have  met  him,”  answered  Mrs.  Garland. 

“  He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,”  resumed 
Lcander;  “but  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
school — the  source  of  its  harmony  and  beauty — is 
Mr.  Mather’s  assistant — a  female.  She  is  a 
young  lady,  but  a  perfect  pattern. of  simple  trnth 
and  goodness.  I  never  saw  such  a  pure,  lovely 
countenance  before.  It  is  just  such  an  one  as  a 
child  would  fall  in  love  with  at  the  first  sight.” 

“  But  a  man  would  not,  I  presume,”  said  Mrs. 
Garland,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

“  Well — I  don’t  know  about  that,”  returned 
the  young  man,  while  a  perceptible  flush  mount¬ 
ed  to  his  temples.  “But  nevertheless,  she  is 
all  that  could  be  asked  for  in  the  shape  of  the 
true  woman,  or  else  my  perceptive  faculties  have 
played  me  most  false.  0,  how  easily  I  could 
sec  the  tender,  generous  love  of  those  children  as 
they  answered  her  questions ;  how  easy  it  was  to 
tell  the  secret  of  their  orderly  behaviour.  They 
could  not  do  anything  to  gh*c  pain  to  their  mis¬ 
tress.  How  plainly  I  can  sec  her  soft,  heavenly 
blue  eyes,  as  they  beamed  in  love  upon  the  ten¬ 
der  twigs  under  her  charge.  I  wish  I  had  had 
such  a  teacher  when  I  was  a  boy.” 

“  Then  I  should  advise  you  to  make  up  for  it 
by  securing  such  an  one  now.  You  arc  not  too 
old  to  learn.” 

“Ah,”  replied  Fcandcr,  with  a  peculiar  shake 
of  the  head,  “  such  teachers  arc  not  very  plenty. 
But  I  only  spoke  of  her  as  a — a — teacher,  and  as 
a — woman.” 

“A  true  woman,  I  think  you  said?” 

“  Yes — I  did.” 

“And  a  lovely  countenance  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“And  heavenly  blue  eyes  V* 

“Yes” 

“And  they  beamed  in  love  V* 

“  Ye — ye — yes.” 

“A  pattern  of  truth  and  goodness?” 

“  So  she  is.” 

“  Very  well,  Mr.  Mason.  Upon  my  soul,  I 
should  like  to  see  this  paragon.  But  I  should 
advise  you  not  to  see  her  again.  But,  honestly 
and  soberly',  it  is  a  pity  that  more  of  our  schools 
could  not  have  such  teachers  as  the  one  you  have 
described.  I  know*  that  many  a  poor  criminal 
who  is  now  dragging  out  his  life  in  the  confines 
of  the  cold,  dark  prison-house,  might  have  been 
saved  in  childhood  under  the  influence  of  such 
culture.  This  too  prevalent  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment — this  beating  and  whipping,  and  govern¬ 
ing  by  fear— only’  hardens  the  heart,  blunts  the 
sensibilities,  dwarfs  the  affections,  and  warps  the 
mind.  Ah,  sir,  those  who  have  the  training  of 
the  youthful  mind  are  responsible  for  much  more 
of  crime  than  most  people  imagine.” 

And  thus  the  conversation  was  turned  upon 
an  interesting  and  fruitful  topic,  and  it  became 
animated  and  interesting.  Young  Mason  dis¬ 
played  not  only  a  noble,  generous  feeling  upon 
the  subject,  but  he  also  evinced  a  deep  thought 
and  diligent  study.  Mrs.  Garland  was  charmed 
with  his  society,  and  when  he  left  her  that  even¬ 
ing,  which  he  did  before  Amman tha’s  return, 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  he  was  all  that 
a  true  woman  could  ask  for  in  a  husband,  and 
as  she  thought  of  Aramantha’s  becoming  his 
wife  a  cloud  came  over  her  brow,  and  an  emo¬ 
tion  of  pain  quivered  in  her  heart.  She  knew 
that  the  heiress  was  in  no  respect  worthy  of  him. 

One  evening,  about  a  week  subsequent  to  the 
conversation  recorded  above,  Mrs.  Garland  and 
both  her  nieces  wore  seated  in  the  drawing-room. 

It  hud  been  a  warm,  oppressive  day,  and  as 
Aramantha  had  been  to  a  party  on  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  from  which  she  did  not  return  till  morning, 
she  did  not  arise  from  her  bed  till  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  afternoon,  and  was  now,  to  use  her 
own  expression,  “  looking  like  a  fright.”  Her 
hair  was  in  curl-papers,  and  somewhat  disorder¬ 
ed  at  that.  Her  feet  were  in  a  pair  of  ripped, 
heel  trodden  slippers,  and  upon  her  person  she 
wore  a  rumpled,  soiled  and  faded  morning  wrap¬ 
per.  She  did  not  expect  company  or  visitors, 
and  so,  as  she  was  wont  to  express  it  “  looks 
made  no  difference.” 

But  Aramantha  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  door- he! I  rang,  and  one  of  tho  servants 
answered  the  call.  In  a  moment  more  the  ser¬ 
vant  put  her  head  in  at  the  door  and  announced 
Mr.  Mason.  Aramantha  uttered  a  stilled  cry 
anil  fled  tlmumh  an  aperture  between  the  fold¬ 
ing  doo-s,  bur  she  did  not  escape  the  observation 
of  Fcandcr,  for  he  stood  in  the  hall  and  saw  her 
plainly  as  she  pissed  the  door.  Of  course  he 
was  woiiderstriiH;  to  see  her  in  such  a  plight, 
but  before  lie  had  opportunity  for  much  reflec¬ 
tion  hr  was  incited  to  enter.  He  met  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
land,  a  ml  extended  his  hand. 

“  Mr.  Mii-nti,”  she  said,  “  allow  me  to  present 
my'  niece,  Miss  Abbott.” 


Lcander  turned  and  met  Mary  Abbott.  He 
extended  his  hand.-  The  blood  rushed  to  his 
brow,  and  then  receded,  and  for  the  moment  his 
heart  was  almost  ‘hushed  in  its  beatings.  ’  He 
felt  tho' warm,  soft  hand  of  the  maiden  trembling 
in  his*  own,  and  with  a  bow  so  low  that  his  face 
was  half-concealcd  he  spoke.  It  was  tho  hero¬ 
ine  of  tho  school-room  who  stood  before  him. 
He  passed  the  compliments  ;of  the  evening  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  and  then  he  looked  inquir¬ 
ingly  at  Mrs.  Garland. 

Let  not  the : reader  be  mistaken’ in  the  nature 
of  young  Mason’s  embarrassment.  He  sn'w  the 
twinkle  in  the  widow's  eye,  and  he  feared  she'had 
told  the  maiden  all  he  had  said  on  a  previous 
occasion.  He  remembered  how  he  had  spoken, 
and  the  fear  that  his  impulsive*  speech  had  been 
reported  to  the  maiden  made  him  feel  as  he  did. 

“You  have  met  before,  if  I  mistake  not,” 
said  the  hostess,  in  a  tone  which  at  once  assured 
Leader  that  his  fears  were  groundless,  and  which 
consequently  placed  -him  at  perfect  ease  with 
himself. 

“  Yes,”  returned  Mary,  with  a  warm  smile,  as 
she  reseated  herself,  “  Mr.  Mason  had  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  visit  our  school  a  few  days  since.  How 
were  you  pleased,  sir,  with  the  appearance  of 
things'?” 

“Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  speak  all  my 
thoughts,”  gallantly  replied  tho  young  man. 
“But  I  was  pleased — much  pleased.” 

“0,  sir,  if  you  saw  anything  you  thought 
could  be  changed  for  the  better,  I  beg  of  you  to 
name  it.  Do  not  hesitate  on  my  account.” 

“  You  misunderstand  me,  lady.  Be  assured 
that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  suggest  improve¬ 
ment  if  X  felt  myself  competent.  It  was  the  fear 
of  flattering  you  that  kept  my',  opinions  to 
myself.” 

“Ah,  sir,”  said  Mary,  and  as  she  said  so 'she 
blushed  and  allowed-  her  eyes  to  drop  to  the  floor. 

“Never  mind,  Mary,”  quickly  spoke  Mrs. 
Garland ;  “  I  have  his  whole  opinion,  delivered 
without  prejudice  or  bias,  and  I  will  tell  it  to 
you  some  time.” 

“Mrs;  Garland—” 

"  Stop,  sir.  I  have  a  righ t  to—” 

But  Mrs.  Garland’s  playful  remark  was  cut 
short  by  the  entrance  of  Aramantha.  Fean  dor’s 
countenance  brightened  as  he  met  her,  for  at  the 
first  glance  she  looked  almost  charmingly.  She 
had  let  loose  her  hair,  put  on  her  pearls,  and 
donned  an  evening  dress  of  tight  silk.  After  she 
had  sat  down  she  seemed  to  notice  that  Alary’s 
countenance  was  flushed,  and  a  flash  of  anger 
passed  over  her  face,  for  she  was  open  to  jealousy. 

“Aramantha,”  said  the  unsuspecting  cousin, 

“  did  you  know  that  I  was  honored  with  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Mason  last  week  ?” 

“A  visit? — from  Sir.  Mason?”  uttered  tho 
heiress,  starting. 

“  Yes — in  my  school.” 

“0— ah,  in  your  school.  Then  you  knew 
that  Mary  Abbott  taught  school  ?” 

“Not  until  I  found  her  aHnc  work,”  returned 
Fcandcr,  to  whom  the  last  sentence  had  been 
spoken.  “I  received  an  invitation  from  one  of 
the  committee  to  visit  the  school,  and  I  found 
your  cousin  there,  though  I  Sad  not  the  pleasure 
ofleaming  who  she  was  until  this  evening,” 
Lcander  could  not  but  notice  the  peculiar  tone 
in  which  Aramantha  spoke,  and  when  he  looked 
into  her  face,  and  found  her  regarding  her  cou¬ 
sin,  he  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  cold,  biting 
bitterness  that  dwelt  there.  It  was  new  to  him, 
but  a  shadow  of  the  truth  flashed  upon  his  mind. 
It  was  natural  then  for  him  to  remember  the 
dishabille  in  which  he  had  seen  Aramantha  while 
he  stood  in  the  hall.  He  felt  very  unpleasantly. 

The  conversation  went  on,  but  Aramantha  was 
sullen  and  snappish  in  almost  all  she  said,  and 
Fcandcr  was  not  long  in  making  up  his  mind 
that  she  was  trying  to  be  jealous  of  an  intimacy 
between  himself  and  Mary.  To  put  a  stop  to  a 
conversation  that  was  becoming  irksome,  the 
young  man  proposed  music ;  but  Aramantha  did 
not  feci  in  the  mood  for  playing.  He  then  asked 
Maty,  and  she  smilingly  consented.  But  she' 
was  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  piano.  Araman¬ 
tha  no  sooner  heard  her  cousin  consent  than  she 
started  for  the  instrument  herself.  She  did  not 
dare  to  trust  Mary  there — she  did  not  dare  to 
have  Mary  play,  and  perhaps  sing,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  one  whom  site  was  fearful  of  losing,  for 
well  she  knew  that  her  cousin’s  music  was  all 
heart  and  soul,  while  her’s  was  only  mechanical. 
She  took  her  place  at  the  piano,  but  it  would 
have  been  better  for  her  had  she  retained  her 
scat,  for  those  two  fatal  hooks  were  still  missing 
from  her  dress.  The  silk  gaped  wide  open,  and 
what  was  worse  still,  the  linen  undress  showed 
too  plainly  the  want  of  pare  water  and  soap. 

Now  Fcandcr  Mason  had  twice  before  noticed 
those  missing  hooks,  and  the  last  time  he  saw 
Mrs.  Garland  whisper  to  Aramantha,  and  he  ac¬ 
cidentally  heard  enough  to  assure  him  that  she  was 
informing  her  of  the  state  of  her  dress ;  and  yet 
they  were  still  missing.  His  face  colored  as  he 
noticed  this  too  palpable  mark  of  slovenliness, 
and  he  was  evidently  uneasy  and  sick  at  heart. 

Both  Mrs.  Garland  ami  Maty  noticed  his 
look,  and  they  quickly  discovered  its  cause,  and 
of  course  they  felt  mortified,  though  the  aunt 
did  not  look  sorry. 

By  a  mere  accident  Fcandcr  cast  his  eyes  down 
towards  the  pedestal  of  the  stool,  and  there 
another  sight  greeted  his  view  which  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  remove  the  unpleasant  feel¬ 
ings  that  already  had  possession  of  him.  Ara¬ 
mantha’s  toes  were  resting  upon  the  floor,  and 
as  her  heels  were  considerably  raised  the  slip¬ 
pers  had  slid  partially  off,  and  an  ugly  looking 
hole  was  exposed  in  each  of  her  stockings  !  Mary 
ami  her  aunt  saw  this,  too,  and  they  saw  that 
Mr.  Mason  had  noticed  it.  At  an  early  hour 
Lcander  took  his  leave. 

On  the  next  day,  while  Mrs.  Garland  and  the 
heiress  were  together,  the  postman  left  a  billet 
for  the  latter.  She  opened  it  and  read  it,  and 
then,  with  ravings  of  bitter  anger,  she  threw  it 
upon  the  floor  and  ground  it  beneath  her  heel. 
Then  she  spat  upon  the  crumpled  paper  more 
like  a  wild-cat  than  like  a  human  being,  ami 
lastly,  with  more  cursing,  she  swept  from  the 
room  in  the  direction  of  her  own  chamber. 

Alter  she  had  gone,  Mrs.  Garland  picked  up 
the  note  and  read  as  follows : 
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'  “Aug.  27th,  18— . 

“  Miss  Greens,—' There  has  existed  some¬ 
what  of  an  intimacy  between  you  and  myself,  and 
it  may  be  that  we  have  expected  some  nearer  re¬ 
lations  to  grow  out  of  it.  Perhaps  you  have  not. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  our’  intimacy  from  this 
time  forth  will  cease,  though  I  hope  we  may 
ever  be  on  terms  of  friendship  and  mutual  good 
understanding.  It  is  right  that  you  should  know 
what  has  led  me  to  such  a  step,  so  that  you  may 
not  attribute  it  to  any  wrong  cause;  and  I  will 
freely  tell  you  said  cause  in  tho  hope  that  you 
may  take  a  hint  therefrom  and  be  benefited.  I 
have  been  hoping  to  find  among  my  female  ac¬ 
quaintances  some  one  who  would  be  willing  to 
become  my  companion  for  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  able  to  make  me  happy.  I  saw  you,  and 
I  was  led  to  cultivate  your  acquaintance-  with 
some  such  hope ;  and  you  are  aware  that  the 
world— or,  at  least,  that  part  of  it  in.  which  we 
move — has  settled  the  matter  for  us  in  so  far  as 
report  is  concerned,  and  our.  names  have*  been 
freely  handled  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
matrimony.  Now  my  reason  for  breaking  off 
our  intimacy  is  this  :  You  are  not  calculated  to 
make  me  happy,  for  you  have  exposed  to,  me  a 
negligence  in  your  own  affairs  of  cleanliness  and 
neatness  which  I  know  to  be  the  result  of  natu¬ 
ral  propensity,  and  not  of  accident  *  Such  a  trait 
in  my  wife  would  blast  my  happiness  forever 
while  she  lived  with  mo.  Your  disposition,  too, 
needs  training  and  cultivating,  and  for  your  own 
happiness,  as  well  as  for  the  happiness  of  those 
with  whom  you  may  become  associated,  I  beg  of 
you  to  think  candidly  of  what  I  have  said. 

“Excuse  me  for  writing  thus  plainly.  What 
I  have  seen  I  have  told  to  you  alone,  and  not  a 
syllabic  of  it  shall  ever  pass  my  lips,  or  drop 
from  my  pen,  to  another. ,  Hoping,  that  you  will 
receive  this  kindly,  and  pardon  me  for  the.  lib¬ 
erty  I  have  taken,  I  remain  your  friend, 

“  Leander  Mason.” 

“I  knew  Fcandcr  was  not  blind,  and  that 
Aramantha  could  not  long  conceal  her  true  char¬ 
acter  from  him,”  said  Airs.  Garland  to  herself  as 
she  refolded  the  note  and  placed  it  in  a  situation* 
where  it  would  he  safe.  “  Thank  God,  the  no¬ 
ble-hearted  youth  will  not  be  sacrificed  as  I  once 
feared.” 

People  wondered  for  a  while  when  it  was  learn¬ 
ed  that  tho  “  match  ”  between  Alason  and  Aliss 
Greene  was  “broken  off,”  but  it  soon  passed 
away  among  the  things  forgotten.  Aramantha 
persisted  in  declaring  that  her  aunt  had  told 
Lcander  of  her  faults,  and  even  after  the  good 
woman  most  solemnly  declared  her  innocence  of 
any  such  deed  or  thought,  the  reckless  niece  still 
persisted  in  her  accusation,  and  of  coarse  she  left 
the  dwelling  where  she  had  so  long  found  a  home 
and  a  kind  relative  and  counsellor.  In  a  few 
short  weeks  after  Aramantha  had  taken  this  step 
she  married  a  young  clerk,  and  went  to  house¬ 
keeping  on  a  grand  scale.  . 

Once  more  Fcandcr  Mason  visited  at  Airs. 
Garland’s,  and  ere  long  the  visit  was  repeated ; 
and  in  time  Ills  visits  became  regular  and  frequent. 
One  day  the  children  in  the  Randolph  school  all 
began  to  weep*  for  their  beloved  mistress  and 
faithful  teacher  was  about  to  bid  them  farewell, 
and  a  stranger  was  to  take  her  place.  The  lov¬ 
ing  scholars  clung  to  her  and  kissed  her  again 
and  again,  and  the  elder  ones  blessed  her  as  they 
received  her  parting  embrace.  But  she  promised 
to  visit  them  sometimes,  and  they  felt  the  pangs 
of  parting  less  keenly. 

Alary  Abbott  was  about  to  take  upon  herself 
a  duty  more  sacred  and  binding,  and  ere  long 
afterwards  she  became  the  wife  of  Lcander  Ala- 
sou.  The  young  couple  went  to  house-keeping 
in  Airs.  Garland’s  dwelling,  and  their  home  be¬ 
came  the  abode  of  every  grace  that  love  and 
virtue  can  beget. 

Time  passed  on,  and  time  is  now  passing. 
Lcander  Mason  is  a  thriving,  wealthy,  happy 
man,  an  ornament  to  society,  and  an  honor  to 
himself  and  his  household.  But  he  knows  that 
all  his  joy  centres  in  the  light  of  his  home,  where 
his  angel  wife  makes  a  heaven  for  him  on  earth ; 
and  if  he  lias  a  thought  of  hope  for  the  future  it 
is  based  on  that  love  which,  has  never  failed  him 
yet,  and  which  he  knows  caunot  fail  him  while 
life  is  given  to  tho  compauion  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage. 

But  alas  for  Aramantha !  Her  ten  thousand 
dollars  melted  quickly  away,  aud  she  then  wor¬ 
ried  her  husband  with  her  upbraiding*  and  com¬ 
plaints  until  ho  was  forced  to  steal  away  a  few 
unappropriated  jewels  and  flee  from  the  home 
his  wife’s  money  had  furnished.  She  still  lives, 
a  faded,  struggling  beauty — a  burden  to  herself, 
and  a  source  of  disquiet  and  worn  men:  to  all 
with  whom  she  comes  in  social  contact.  She  has 
not  even  the  consolation  of  widowhood,  but  all 
who  know  her  know  that  her  husband  peril aps 
lives,  and  they  know,  too,  why  she  lives  with¬ 
out  him. 

Our  story  is  told.  It  is  not  imaginary— it  is 
truth — all  truth.  Thousands  live  who  cun  w  it¬ 
ness  it. 
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BREAKING-  RULES. 

A  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

BY  MRS.  HARRIET  E.  FRANCIS. 


rpHE  morning  was  very  fair  and  pleasant. 
A  Tlic  dew  still  shone  on  each  blade  of 
grass,  and  glistened  on  the  half-opened  flowers, 
and  a  robin  poured  forth  a  song  from  the 
branches  of  the  maple  that  overshadowed  the 
old  school-house,  as  we,  a  merry  group  of 
school-girls,  passed  through  the  door.  AYe 
were  scarcely  inside  the  room  before  Laurie 
Brooks  burst  out — “  Not  a  thing  in  place,  and 
do  see  the  dirt  on  that  ehair!  If  I  was  a 
school-teacher,  and  couldn’t  keep  things  neater, 
I’d  take  lessons  l”  and  with  a  look  of  supreme 
contempt,  the  speaker  tore  oil*  a  piece  of  news¬ 
paper  from  her  basket,  and  began  to  dust  and 
hustle  things  to  rights  as  if  there  was  great  need 
of  the  labor  she  was  bestowing.  She  was  the 
tallest,  the  merriest  girl  of  us  all,  with  a  saucy, 
bright,  blue  eye,  and  the  ringleader  of  the 
whole  school,  if  I  except  one  quiet,  demure 
girl  who  had  but  little  to  say,  but  when  she  spoke, 
it  was  just  and  truthful,  and  there  was  no  turn¬ 
ing  her  aside,  by  taunts  or  sneers  or  witticisms, 
from  what  she  thought  was  right.  This  was 
her  time  and  place,  and  we  all  almost  involun¬ 
tarily  turned  to  where  she  was  quietly  throw¬ 
ing  open  the  window's,  for  her  remonstrance. 

“  Laurie,  how  can  you  be  so  hard  when  you 
know  she  had  a  headache,  and  her  .little  sister 
at  home  sick,  waiting  for  her.” 

“Now  do  he  still,  Nett  Bruce.  You  are 
always  standing  up  for  everybody.  You  know 
she  aint  no  teacher  with  her  everlasting  pink 
dress,  and  no  presents  but* a  few  quarts  of 
huckleberries,  and  taking  lessons  in  French, 
too!  Oh,  my!  I’d  study  my  arithmetic  a 
little  more  iirst.  Didn’t  I  make  her  blush 
when  1  found  out  the  mistake  in  that  hard 
sum  when  she  had  been  puzzling  over  it  more 
than  half  an  hour.” 

“  You  would  have  blushed  too,  if  you  could 
have  seen  your  face  so  exultant.  I  am  sure  I  did 
for  you.  You  know'  when  father  hired  her  she 
said  she  was  not  good  in  mathematics,  and  he 
told  her  he  thought  there  need  he  no  class  in 
that  study,  tins  term,  a3  the  scholars  were  more 
deficient  in  other  branches.  Laurie,  you  cannot 
begin  to  write,  or  purse,  or  read  Half  as  well  as  she 
can.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  why  you  have  taken 
arithmetic,  that  you  excel  in  now,  to  grammar.” 

“"When  it’s  anybody’s  business  to  know, 


(  Miss  Bruce,  I  can.  But  here  comes  the  old 
j  shay,  school-marm,  pink  dress  and  all.  I  won* 

;  der  if  she  lies  a-bed  over  Sunday  for  her  mother 
to  wash  and  iron  it!”  and  with  a  loud  laugh, 

;  that  was  echoed  by  more  than  half  the  group, 

(  she  passed  to  her  seat,  and  when  Miss  Percie 
|  came  in,  she  was  studying  her  book  as  intently 
l  as  if  not  a  thought  was  in  her  mind  beside  her 
lesson.  Our  teacher  was  below'  medium  size. 

\  with  a  soft  voice,  and  quiet  way,  and  ease  of 
|  manner,  that  many  a  high-born  lady  might 
have  envied ;  and  though  young  in  years,  a 
t  close  observer  could  see  that  there  was  a  world 
\  of  strength  in  the  full,  inflexible  lips  and  Arm 
}  self-poise  of  the  well-shaped  head.  Laurie 
Brooks  had  not  liked  lier  from  the  first — “A 
;  school-ma’am  not  four  inches  taller  than  my- 
(  self,  with  hair  combed  behind  her  ears,  and 
;•  just  done  up  in  a  twist,  and  a  linen  collar  plain 
:  as  a  washer-woman- — what  could  she  know 
:  about  teaching?”  were  her  whispered  words  to 
:  her  chosen  mate  sitting  beside  her,  the  first  bail 
;  hour  of  school,  and  this  was  passed  to  the 
')  next  girl,  and  so  on,  until  before  recess  every 
j  scholar  that  was  old  enough  to  aspire  to  be  a 
'  companion  for  Laurie,  knew'  her  opinion,  and 

•  on  which  side  to  stand  to  avoid  her  displeas* 

,  ure.  Talking  it  over  in  the  play-hour  only 
J  made  the  matter  worse.  One  declared  that  such 
i  a  small-voiced  thing  could  not  have  spunk 
;  enough  to  make  a  baby  mind ;  and  a  second 

criticized  her  forehead  as  too  low'  to  bold 
,  brains  enough  for  common  sense;  while  a 
third,  a  nervous  girl,  who  always  made  a* 
many  as  four  motions  for  the  needed  one. 

;  declared  that  such  a  slow'  body  could  not 
walk  across  the  room  times  enough  to  find  out 

>  whether  they  were  in  mischief  or  not.  For  her 
part,  she  intended  to  have  a  picnic  under*  he: 
desk  every  day  at  school,  if  she  could  coax 
sugar  and  cake  out  of  her  mother.. 

So  far  there  had  been  no  insubordination. 

;  The  smaller  scholars  were  learning  very  fast. » 
;  and  as  Miss  Percie  was  fertile  in  expedients  to 
!  keep  the  little  restless  ones  pleasantly  occu-  r 

•  pied  in  their  short  confinements  between  their 
;  long  recesses,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for 

>  discipline,  aside  from  a  chiding  word  or  shake 
'  of  the  head,  and  the  older  ones  felt  intuitively 
j  the  hidden  strength,  in  the  little  teadiuft 
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will  and  bowed  down  to  it  unknown  even  to 
themselves. 

Miss  Percie  said  a  pleasant  good  morning  to 
her  scholars  as  she  entered  the  room,  patted 
May  Granville — the  baby  of  the  school — under 
her  chin,  stooped  to  kiss’ the  lily  cheek  of  an¬ 
other  frail  child,  then  turning  to  Ninette  Bruce, 
as  if  she  knew  that  she  would  rejoice  with  her, 
she  said,  gladly — “My  little  sister  is  much 
better,”  and  by  this  time  her  bonnet  was  on  a 
nail,  and  the  hell  in  her  hand  to  ring  for 
school. 

It  was  a  half  hour  later  than  the  afternoon 
recess  the  same  day,  and  we  were  piling  up 
our  books,  and  placing  our  pens  and  ink  safe  in 
our  seats,  when  Miss  Percie  paused  a  moment 
in  her  desk,  and  after  a  little  rap  with  her 
pencil  to  call  attention,  she  told  us  that  a  few 
;  of  her  scholars  had  been  in  the  habit  of  loiter* 
!  iugby  the  way  after  school  was  dismissed,  but 
1  from  this  day  she  should  recpiire  that  we  all  go 
j  immediately  home.  With  a  smile,  she  added 
,  j  that  she  almost  felt  as  if  it  was  needless  to  say 
i  that  if  any  disobeyed  the  rule,  the  penalty 
■i  would  be  punishment. 

>i  I  could  see  the  toss  of  Laurie  Brooks’s  head, 
J  though  her  back  was  towards  me,  and  we  were 
]  scarcely  in  the  closet  before  she  burst  out  in¬ 
dignantly — “A  pretty  school-ma’am,  to  order 
us  big  girls  around.  Who  will  go  with  me 
j  and  let  her  see?  She  has  not  spunk  enough 
.\  to  touch  a  small  scholar,  much  less  a  girl  al- 

imo*t  as  tall  as  herself.  She  has  not  whipped 
our  Josie  once  for  a  whole  month,  and  he  used 
■  j  to  catch  it  every  day.” 

;1  “Take  care,  Laurie.  You  may  be  mistaken,” 
3  said  Ninette  Bruce,  as  she  brushed  the  curls 
■3  hack  from  Mav  Granville’s  face  to  fasten  her 
|  flat. 

I  “Oil  dear!  Nett  Bruce,  we  all  know  you  are 
;•!  the  greatest  coward  in  school.  We  didn’t  ex- 
1  poet  von  to  show  her  you  will  not  be  ordered 
around.  But  here  is  Sarah,  and  Gall,  and  the 
re*t  of  you,”  pointing  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  closet  where  a  group  of  girls  were  tying  on 
their  hats;  “you  will  go  with  me.  We  will 
visit  the  pond,  and  saw-mill,  and  mill-dam. 
Hurry  on  with  your  things  so  school  madam 
can  see  for  herself  how  we  go  directly  home.” 

“Girls,  don’t  do  it,”  pleaded  Ninette,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  threw  her  arms  around 
two  of  the  most  amiable,  yet  the  most  easily 
influenced  girls  in  the  school. 

“Hands  of!)  Miss  Bruce!”  then  turning  to 
the  girls — “  For  shame,  sweet,  darling  babies, 
afraid  of  a  little  threatening  from  a  biff  acfiool- 
ma’am.”  And  by  dint  of  coaxing,  bluster  and 
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>  taunts,  she  started  off  with  most  every  large 
|  girl  in  school. 

>  Ninette  took  up  her  basket  and  gathered  all 
’  the  small  scholars  together  that  went  her  way ; 

>  then  seeing,  as  she  passed  by  Miss  Percie,  that 

>  she  bent  low  over  the  copv-hooks,  and  feeling 
,  how  grieved  she  must  he,  for  Ninette  knew  that 

more  than  half  the  conversation  in  the  closet 
;  must  have  reached  her  teacher’s  ears,  she  threw 
her  arms  around  her  neck,  and  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  her  cheek.  Miss  Percie’s  head  drooped 
lower  until  it  rested  upon  the  desk,  at  this  un¬ 
expected  sympathy  from  one  of  her  sweetest 
and  most  undemonstrative  pupils,  and  her 
slight  frame  grew  convulsed  with  the  low  sobs 
that  no  longer  could  be  suppressed. 

“  I  am  so  sorry,  Miss  Percie and  then  in¬ 
tuitively  feeling  that  to  leave  her  alone  would 
he  the  greatest  kindness,  she  passed  out  the 
door,  and  on  to  the  little  scholars,  who  were 
j.ust  stepping  from  the  green  common  to  the 
dusty  highway. 

Another  morning,  bright  with  dew-drops 
.  and  sunshine,  and  the  songs  of  birds,  came  to 
us  children  as. we  gathered  into  the  school- 
;  room  the  next  day.  Miss  Percie  was  there 
before  us,  and  only  a  paler  forehead .  and 
a  bright  red  spot  that  burned  deep  on  each 
cheek  told  the  struggle  she  was  passing  through. 
After  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  offer- 
,  ing  up  to  her  Maker  a  prayer  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  his  manifold  mercies,  and 
asking  His  guidance  for  herself  and  dear  ones 
committed  to  her  care,  she  passed  on  to  the 
other  duties  of  her  school.  There  was  the  same 
patience  with  the  ABC  scholars;  a  long,  un¬ 
complaining  study  over  Laurie’s  sums,  mid 
unwearying  explaining  of  our  grammar  lesson, 
which  was  the  perplexing  one  of  the  verb  in 
the  Infinitive  Mood.  After  all  was  finished, 
and  the  large  scholars  up  in  a  row,  through 
with  their  spelling  lesson,  waiting  for  the  nod 
of  dismissal,  she  told  Ninette  and  two  hoys 
that  they  might  take  their  seats,  but  the  rest 
must  stand  a  few  moments  upon  the  floor. 
Laurie  bit  her  lij>s  and  gave  a  hunch  to  the 
girl  that  stood  near  her,  then  threw  her  head 
back  with  a  defiant  toss,  as  if  that  was  ail  she 
cared  about  the  matter,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
timid  ones  began  to  tremble  and  half  cry,  while 
Miss  Percie  stood  before  them  with  unquailiug 
eye  and  form  erect,  looking  every  inch  the 
queen  she  was  by  nature. 

There  was  no.  begging,  extenuating,  or  apolo¬ 
gizing  the  matter,  but  simply  this — “Scholars, 
I  gave  you  a  rule  yesterday,  to  last  my  term  of 
school,  with  the  penalty  of  punishment  if  you 
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disobeyed.  Perhaps  you  thought  that  punish-  ] 
ment  was  to  be  corporeal,  but  I  did  not.  Those  > 
that  liave  broken  the  rule  must  ask  my  for-  \ 
given  ess,  each  singly,  before  the  whole  school, 
with  a  promise  to  obey  in  future  as  long  as  I 
am  your  teacher,  or  leave  the  school  for  the 
summer.  There  will  be  no  intermission  until 
this  affair  is  settled.”  Then  turning,  she  passed 
quietly  to  her  desk. 

There  was  a  hush  of  a  moment  before  May 
Harwood — one  that  Kinette  tried  to  detain — 
started  for  the  desk.  She  broke  down  on  the 
first  sentence  and  dropped  her  head  on  her 
teacher’s  neck,  and  sobbed  aloud.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  one  of  the  timid  ones,  and  so  on  until  only 
Laurie  and  Kate  Rice — her  aider  and  follower 
in  all  fun  and  mischief — stood  upon  the  floor. 

“  But  two  minutes  more,  Laurie  and  Kate,” 
said  Miss  Pereie,  as  she  took  out  her  watch 
and  laid  it  open  on  the  desk  before  her,  and 
reached  for  her  book  to  call  the  roll. 

Laurie’s  face  was  at  first  red,  then  very  pale, 
as  she  stood,  the  mark  of  every  eye  in  school. 
There  was  no  hope  at  home  for  her.  The  ex¬ 
planation  to  her  father  and  mother  would  be 
still  more  mortifying  than  confession  to  her 
teacher,  and  she  knew  that  her  parents  would 
require  her  to  ask  Miss  Percie’s  pardon,  after 
all.  What  could  she  do?  Olil  if  she  could 
only  have  a  good  feruling  to  settle  it!”  she 
said  to  herself,  bitterly.  She  decided  at  the 
last  moment,  and  when  she  made  up  her  mind 
there  was  no  half  way  about  her.  Perhaps 
the  new  respect  that  had  come  to  lier  for  her 
teacher,  in  spite  of  every  prejudice,  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  about  it  more  than  she  would  have 
been  willing  to  confess  even  to  herself.  Her 
words  came  clear  and  distinct,  so  that  every 
scholar  in  school  heard  them — “Miss  Pereie, 

I  wilfully  and  openly  disobeyed  you,  and  not 
only  that,  but  I  led  the  other  scholars  to  do 
the  same.  I  am  mortified  and  ashamed  at  my 
conduct,  and  promise  to  obey  you  after  this 
through  school,  and  not  only  ask  your  forgive¬ 
ness  but  the  forgiveness  of  the  girls  that  I  led 
astray.” 

Every  countenance  but  Miss  Percie’s  ex¬ 
pressed  astonishment,  but  she  had  read  her 
pupil  better,  and  knew  that  when  she  turned 
to  the  right  she  would  be  as  whole-hearted 
about  it  as  she  had  been  in  the  wrong.  Kate 
Rice  followed  with  a  few  words;  then  Miss 
Pereie  called  the  roll,  and  dismissed  school. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  good  times  for  the 
summer,  and  when  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day 
of  school  had  come,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in 
the  house,  not  even  Miss  Percie’s ;  and  Laurie 


Brooks’s  voice  was  as  earnest  and  loud  in  re¬ 
grets  as  it  once  had  been  in  contempt  of  the 
little  teacher. 
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There  is  not  much  that  is  romantic,  not 
nuch  that  is  eventful  even,  in  the  life  of  a 
ullage  school  master.  At  least,  such  was 
ny  experience  when  for  want  of  means  I 
eft  college  for  a  year,  and  engaged  a  school 
n  a  small  town  on  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad.  In  order  the  better  to  improve 
my  time  oat  of  school  hours,  I  had  a  little 
room  assigned  me  in  the  school  house,  into 
which  I  moved  my  books  and  the  scanty  fur¬ 
niture  I  bad  used  in  college.  By  taking  my 
meals  at  a  house  very  near  the  school  build¬ 
ing,  I  thought  that  I  could  ply  my  occupa¬ 
tion  of  pedagogue,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
up  with  my  class  at  college. 

It  was  very  lonesome  and  monotonous,  I 
will  admit  that,  seeing  nothing  but  school 
books  from  morning  till  night,  and  often 
Bpending  more  than  half  the  night  over 
them.  I  must  say  that  the  sight  of  orchards 
in  autumn,  of  green  fields  and  pleasant  gar¬ 
dens  in  summer,  and  of  streams  abounding 
in  fish  all  the  year,  often  tempted  mo  to 
to  leave  the  building  that  was  more  like  a 
prison  than  like  anything  else ;  I  resisted  the 
temptation,  however,  with  the  best  grace  I 
could,  and  toiled  on  through  summer's  sun, 
winter’s  cold,  the  glare  of  day  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  night. 

There  was  but  one  exception  to  the  rule 
that  I  had  made,  not  to  visit  the  houses  of  my 
patrons,  and  that  was  in  favor  of  one  of  the 
School  Directors,  Esquire  Garston.  I  can't 
quite  say  why  I  singled  him  out  as  a  quasi 
companion,  for  he  was  a  cold,  austere  man, 
known  as  a  miser,  and  who  enjoyed  the  un¬ 
enviable  reputation  common  to  men  who 
loan  money  for  a  living,  and  who  are  exact¬ 
ing  and  even  grasping  in  their  way  of  doing 
business.  Probably  the  reasons  of  my  go¬ 
ing  there  may  be  summed  up  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Ho  was  a  School  Director,  and  for 
that  reason  I  wished  to  keep  his  good  will. 
He  had  a  lonesome,  tired  look  about  him, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  ho  was  some 
way  at  odds  and  ends  with  the  world.  And, 
perhaps,  I  might  as  well  say  it,  he  had  a 
daughter  who  was  at  the  same  time  his 
house-keeper  and  his  domestic. 

I  can't  say  that  I  liked  this  girl,  Louisa,  that 
she  furnished  an  additional  reason  for  my 
calling  at  her  father's  house.  8hc  was  a 
strange  sort  of  a  girl,  very  shy  and  apparent¬ 
ly  not  much  of  a  favorite  with  the  other  girls 
in  the  village.  Her  clothes  were  always  of 
the  plainest  sort,  old  fashioned  both  in  make 
and  material,  and  they  hung  loosely  about 
her  person  as  though  they  were  loathe  to 
come  in  very  close  contact  with  her.  The 
boys  used  to  say  that  it  took  so  much  cloth  to 
make  money  hags  for  her  father  that  there 
was  none  left  to  make  dresses  for  Louisa.  She 
was  a  pupil  of  mine  from  tho  start,  and  prov¬ 
ed  herself  a  very  fair  scholar  in  all  the  branch¬ 
es  she  studied.  I  think  she  was  never  absent 
from  cchool  a  day,  although  she  had  all  tho 
household  duties  to  preform  at  home;  sho 
was  pains  taking  in  every  exercise,  and  very 
scrupulous  in  observing  eveiy  requirement 
of  the  school  Ordinarily  she  was  the  first 
scholar  to  enter  the  Bchool  room  in  tho  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  last  to  leave  it  night,  I  think  she 
was  conscions  that  her  company  was  not  in 
much  request  among  her  class  mates,  and  for 
that  reason  she  choose  to  wait  till  tho  other 
girls  had  gone  off  in  pairs  or  groups,  and  then 
to  take  her  walk  homoward  alone. 

Never  did  romping  Bchool  girls  ask  to  eat 
dinner  with  her  beneath  the  old  oaks  on  tho 
play  grounds.  Never  did  loving  maidens 
take  her  hand  and  walk  with  her  down  tho 
street  that  lead  to  her  father’s  house.  Never 
was  she  greeted  with  a  kiss  from  a  class 
mate  when  they  met  in  the  Joy  of  morning ; 
nnd  never  was  a  goed  night  wished  to  her 
I  when  the  scholars  separated  for  the  day. 
|  Even  the  little  girls,  whom  she  assisted  in 
y  their  studies,  and  for  whom  she  swung  tho 
j|?  ropo  that  they  might  jump  over  it,  manifested 


no  more  fondness  for  her  than  did  their 
cldera.  In  a  largo  school,  she  was  without 
companions  and  seemingly  without  friends. 

It  never  came  her  turn  to  have  a  seat  in 
tho  great  swing,  or  to  hove  a  ciia  nee  to  toss  a 
grace-hoop.  No  one  ran  to  meet  her  as  sho 
came  to  school,  and  no  one  shared  her  com¬ 
pany  when  Bhe  went  away. 

I  said  she  always  mado  the  walk  home¬ 
ward  alone ;  but  such  was  not  quite  the  case. 

I  had,  in  a  few  instances,  seen  a  young  man 
join  her,  coming  out  of  a  lane  to  meet  her, 
after  she  had  advanced  a  little  way  from  tho 
school  house.  My  curiosity  being  excited  in 
relation  to  him,  I  made  inquiries  of  the  wo¬ 
man  at  whose  house  I  took  my  meals,  as  to 
who  he  was.  She  told  me  that  his  name 
was  George  Emmons,  aud  that  he  was 
the  renter  of  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to 
Louisa's  father.  She  said,  for  all  she  knew 
to  tile  contrary,  tho  boy  was  well  enough, 
and  that  he  would  be  classed  among  respect¬ 
able  people  did  he  not  belong  to  such  a  vag¬ 
abond  family.  He  was  tho  eldest  child  in 
the  family,  and  somehow  didn’t  seem  much 
like  the  rest  of  them.  He  was  industrious, 
aud  would,  she  thought,  be  saving,  did  not 
the  old  man  drink  up  all  ills  earnings.  As 
it  was,  the  more  he  worked,  and  the  more  ho 
earned,  the  worse  his  home  seemed  to  be— 
since  his  father  became  drunk  and  quarrel¬ 
some,  instead  of  being  a  lazy,  indolent 
wight. 

On  tho  mention  of  the  name  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  I  found  that  I  already  had  an  acquaint- 
ahee  with  most  of  the  members  of  it.  The 
mother  had  more  than  once  been  called  in 
to  aid  in  scrubbing  the  school  house.  The 
father  I  had  seen  doing  little  jobs  of  sawing 
wood  and  spading  gardens  about  the  village; 
and  I  had  heard  still  more  of  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  drunken  broils  and  street 
fights.  As  to  the  children,  half  a  dozen  of 
them  had  been  members  of  the  school  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  deriving  very  little  good  there¬ 
from,  but  making  an  abundance  of  trouble 
both  for  teachers  and  scholars.  In  short, 
they  were  a  generation  of  as  ugly  scape¬ 
graces  as  ever  brought  disrepute  on  the 
•vilest  alley  of  a  metropolitan  city.  If 
trouble  arose  on  the  play  ground  it  was  al¬ 
ways  an  “  Emmons'  young  one  "  who  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  The  pockets  of  these 
children  were  supposed  to  be  the  receptacles 
of  all  the  articles  that  were  stolen  from  the 
desks.  Their  jaws  devoured  all  the  dinners 
that  were  missed  from  the  luncheon  baskets. 
Their  evil  communications  corrupted  every¬ 
body's  good  manners.  In  the  opinion  of 
every  boy  in  school,  our  little  bedlam  could 
be  converted  into  a  paradise  any  day  by  the 
banishment  of  this  race  of  urchins. 

After  this,  I  was  at  some  pains  to  observe 
this  young  man,  George,  and  to  find  out  more 
about  him.  I  found  that  he  ordinarily  kept 
himself  aloof  from  the  other  young  men  of 
the  town,  for  the  probnble  reason  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  feel  their  slights  and  dis¬ 
regard.  Tho  cause  of  his  mortification 
were  many,  and  they  seemed  to  he  ever 
present.  In  my  visits  to  the'  old  English¬ 
man’s,  for  such  he  was,  I  often  met  him. 
Generallyjhe  was  in  the  garden  witli  Louisa, 
at  work  amoug  the  plants  or  watching  tho 
bees  as  they  were  flying  among  the  flowers. 

I  could  see  that  they  both  regarded  my  com¬ 
ing  with  favor,  as  I  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  father,  and  thus  gave  the  young  persons 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  an  hour  by  them¬ 
selves.  I  could  see,  however,  an  evident  dis-  I 
like  on  the  part  of  the  father  to  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  this  young  man.  Perhaps  he  wauted 
all  the  affections  of  his  daughter  himself  aud 
looked  on  this  youth  in  the  light  of  a  rival. 
More  likely,  however,  it  seemed  to  me,  he 
took  objections  to  his  low  birth,  and  that  he 
saw  an  impossible  gulf  between  his  poverty 
and  his  own  riches.  For  all  this,  he  allowed 
his  daughter  no  other  friend,  and  if  he  felt 
affections  for  her  it  did  not  display  itself  as 
the  love  of  parents  usually  does. 

Thus  the  summer  wore  away,  and  autumn 
came,  changing  to  red  and  brown  tbe  leaves 
of  the  forest  trees.  The  squirrels  had  gath¬ 
ered  up  their  supply  of  nuts  for  the  winter, 
and  the  birds  had  taken  their  flight  for  a  sun¬ 
nier  clime.  There  was  no  longer  a  trysting 
place  for  the  young  lovers.  The  old  money 
hoarder  could  sit  now  from  week  to  week 
undisturbed  by  visitors;  thinking  of  the  ill 
ways  in  which  he  had  acquired  his  gains,  or 
brooding  over  some  secret  incident  in  his 
life  that  was  spent  beyond  the  sea,  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  which  ho  could  not  keep  a  secret  from 
the  world. 

I  remained  studying  in  my  room  one  night 
later  than  usual.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  and  a  gloomier  night  I  never 
knew.  The  wind  blew  through  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees,  now  in  fitful  gusts 
and  now  in  a  protracted  moan.  It  was  hard 
to  study  and  harder  still  to  sleep,  and  so  I 
read  a  book  for  pastime.  The  two  mid¬ 
night  trains  that  passed  each  oilier  at  our 
station,  tbe  one  bound  for  Chicago,  and  tho 
other  for  Detroit,  bad  sent  out  their  shrill 
whistle,  and  their  dazzling  head  lights  had 
disappeared  in  tbe  frightful  darkness.  I 
beard  a  hurried  Btcp  coming  up  the  stairs ; 
the  latch  was  turned,  when  the  wind  violent¬ 
ly  blew  open  tbe  outer  door.  The  hall  door 
was  not  closed  by  my  visitor,  whoever  it 
might  be,  but  the  door  to  my  room  was 
opened  instead,  the  wind  scattering  my  pa¬ 
pers  and  extinguishing  my  light.  I  closed 
the  doors  and  relit  my  lamp.  Even  by  tho 
faint  light  of  my  match,  I  recognized  my  vis¬ 
itor  as  Esquire  Garston.  He  was  white  with 
fear  and  trembling  with  rage,  I  took  him 
first  for  a  maniac ;  and  next  I  feared  that 
he  had  come  to  upbraid  me  for  having  fires 
and  light  in  tho  building  at  that  time  of 
night.  He  was  speechless  at  first,  hut  in  a 
moment  he  mastered  his  passion  and  broke 
out :  “  My  houso  is  robbed ;  my  money  and 
bonds  arc  gone ;  and  my  daughter  is  not  to 
be  found.  That  young  fellow  you  have  seen 
about  my  house  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Ho 
can’t  be  found  either.” 

He  stared  at  me  a  moment,  then  taking  me 
by  the  collar  of  my  coat  he  said :  “  Aru  t  you 
going  to  help  me  1"  I  quietly  suggested  that 
I  did  not  know  what  I  could  do.  In  the 
case  of  the  robbery  tbe  sheriff  was  a  much 


better  person  to  render  assistance  than  my- 
sell  I  was  quite  unused  to  the  ways  oi 
criminals,  knew  little  of  the  habits  of  this 
young  man,  and  was  somewhat  unacquainted 
with  the  routes  of  travel  As  I  looked  at  it, 
almost  any  one  of  the  old  settlers,  who  were 
conversant  with  his  affairs,  could  help  him 
more  than  I  could. 

“Nobody  in  the  town,"  he  answered, 

“  shall  know  anything  of  this  matter  from 
me.  I  came  to  you  because  you  wero  a 
stranger  like.  And  you,  whom  I  have 
helped  to  a  place,  you  won’t  help ;  you  will 
stand  here  and  see  me  robbed  of  my  means 
aud  of  my  daughter,  and  will  not  Btir.  Don  t 
you  think  I  want  my  child  ?” 

When  he  was  through,  I  calmly  said  to 
him  that  it  might,  after  all,  be  best  to  take  no 
action  in  tbe  matter,  and  to  make  no  pur¬ 
suit.  The  young  man  might  prove  himsell 
more  worthy  of  bis  dnughter  than  he 
then  thought.  Tbe  probabilities  to  my 
mind  were  that  if  they  were  not  fol¬ 
lowed,  they  might  in  time  return  of  tlicii 
own  accord.  I  told  him  that  run-away  lov¬ 
ers  generally  found  aid  nnd  comfort  in  their 
undertaking®,  and  that  they  generally  had 
their  plans  so  well  laid  as  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  Even  if  they  were  thwarted  in 
their  designs  at  first,  they  were  generally 
carried  out  afterwards.  When  the  first  shock 
was  over,  he  would  think  more  calmly  of  it, 
perhaps  even  think  as  I  did. 

I  did  not  watch  my  auditor  while  I  was 
speaking  to  him  to  know  what  effect  my 
words  were  having ;  but  when  I  had  ceased 
speaking,  I  found  Ills  whole  demeanor  chang¬ 
ed.  He  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  was 
trembling  and  weeping  like  a  child.  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  me,  was  silent  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  exclaimed:  “No,  you  don’t 
understand  me;  you  can’t  understand  me 
till  I  tell  you  all  about  it  Mind  you  never 
tell  it  t  aud  that  yon  do  wliat  I  toil  you,  or 
my  curse  goes  with  you.  That  boy  and  gill 
are  both  my  children.  I  was  young  once  and 
wild ;  I  sobered  down  afterwards,  and  mar¬ 
ried,  as  did  the  mother  of  my  first  child.  I 
came  to  America,  and  this  woman  followed 
me ;  that  was  part  of  her  revenge.  She  told 
her  secret  to  my  wife,  and  in  half  a  year  she 
was  in  her  grave.  That  was  revenge  again. 

I  have  suffered  thus  far,  and  perhaps  I  have 
deserved  it  all ;  but  I  don’t  see  why  the  sins 
of  the  paTents  should  be  visited  on  their 
children.” 

I  had  heard  enough  to  convince  me  <>f  my 
duty  to  overtake  this  couple  if  it  lay  in  my 
power ;  and  I  was  not  long  in  putting  my 
plans  in  execution.  I  first  visited  tho  sta¬ 
tion,  and  found  that  by  no  possibility  had 
they  taken  either  train  that  had  passed.  I 
then  went  to  the  stable  where  the  young  man 
had  kept  his  horses,  and  found  the  stalls 
empty,  while  the  door  and  gate  were  opened. 

I  immediately  conjectured  that  they  had 
gone  across  the  country  so  as  to  strike  the 
Southern  Railroad.  I  procured  a  spirited 
horse  and  started  in  pursuit,  thinking  to 
overtake  them  before  they  reached  it.  now 
I  was  to  proceed  when  I  had  overtaken 
them,  I  left  to  he  thought  of  os  I  rode.  ' 

Tbe  ground  was  hard  and  unyielding!  and 
sounded  under  the  horses  feet;  the  aitjwas 
chill  and  the  wind  piercing,  hut  the  excite¬ 
ment  kept  me  warm.  By  daylight  I  had  as¬ 
surances  that  I  was  on  the  right  track,  from 
persons  whom  I  met,  who  had  passed  the  fu¬ 
gitives.  At  snnnse  as  I  passed  over  a  little 
I  hill,  I  thought  I  recognized  them  about  a 
mile  in  advance  of  me.  I  put  spurs  to  my 
now  jaded  horse,  thinking  to  overtake  them 
or  to  come  within  speaking  distance  of  them 
before  I  was  observed.  In  this,  however,  I 
failed.  As  I  neared  them  the  sound  of  the 
horses  feet  attracted  their  attention.  I  called 
out  in  a  friendly  tone  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  me,  but  before  the  words  wero 
fairly  out  of  my  mouth,  the  driver  dropped 
his  reins,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  drew  a  pis¬ 
tol  from  his  pocket.  I  was  perfectly  self  pos¬ 
sessed,  thinking  it  was  only  a  feint  to  keep 
me  at  a  proper  distance.  His  companion, 
however,  thought  otherwise.  She  shrieked 
from  fright,  aud  springing  upward,  caught 
her  lover's  arm.  In  doing  this,  she  lost  her 
balance  and  fell  to  the  ground  between  the 
horses  and  the  wagon.  With  abound  the 
horses  started  from  tho  fright  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  and  with  the  driver,  who  had  regained 
the  reins,  were  dashing  onward  at  a  furious 
speed. 

I  had  now  approached  the  place  where  the 
prostrate  girl  was  lying  on  the  earth.  Even 
before  I  had  dismounted,  I  saw  that  the 
wheels  of  the  wagon  had  passed  over  her,  and 
that  her  face  was  mangled  and  bloody.  1 
took  her  hand  in  mine,  but  it  lay  (quietly,  all 
save  an  involuntary  nervous  twitching.  I 
tried  to  raise  her  up,  but  I  found  all  power 
of  muscular  contraction  was  gone.  I  spoke 
to  her  kindly  and  soothingly,  but  there  was 
no  reply.  The  girl  was  dead.  Humanity 
revolted  attheidea  of  thus  leaving  her  alone, 
lifeless  though  slie  was,  to  pursue  her  former 
companion.  I  accordingly  went  to  the 
nearest  house,  awoke  the  inmates,  and  told 
what  had  happened  With  tho  help  that  I 
procured,  we  took  the  cold  corpse  of  poor 
Louisa  to  tho  house.  As  suspicions  of  foul 
play  might  fasten  on  me ;  at  my  request  the 
coroner  was  notified  and  an  inauest  was  held. 

The  rest  of  my  story  may  bo  briefly  told. 
With  the  death  of  Louisa  all  animosity  to¬ 
wards  her  lover  ceased.  None  cared  to 
know  to  what  spot  of  ear'll  he  had  betaken 
himself;  and  so  no  one  pursued  him.  As  to 
tho  father,  he  boro  his  grief  alone.  I  had 
been  his  only  confident  in  regard  to  the 
relationship  that  existed  between  the  persons 
who  were  concerned  In  the  late  tragedy ;  and 
ho  never  mentioned  the  subject  afterwards, 
even  to  me.  He  lived  as  other  men  and 
women  live  all  around  us,  bearing  a  burden 
oi  secret  shame  and  guilt.  A  great  novelist 
has  described  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
speed  a  long  period  of  their  lives  in  solitary 
confinement  as  a  punishment  for  crime;  but 
the  horror  of  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
voluntarily  shut  up  their  hearts  from  the 
world,  is  only  known  to  Him  “  who  sees 
through  all  disguises,”  and  who  inflicts 
punishments  on  those  whose  offences  are 
all  unknown  to  men. 
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